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PREFACE 



The preparation of this work has been a pleasant task. 
Happy indeed is the lot of an author who is able to add a 
chapter to the annals of his country when his subject is a 
man who needs no apologist for any episode in his public 
or private career. Such a man is William McKinley. 
Born at the middle of the nation^s formative century, it 
has been his good tortune to have the opporunity to play 
a great part in the events of his generation. The inborn 
greatness of his character guided him to useful paths, and 
he proved equal to the occasion. 

His career is an object-lesson for the American youth. 
It demonstrates how worth may secure its reward; how 
courage, integrity, and devotion to the cause of the people 
may bring a man to the fullness of the honor which is the 
birthright of every American boy. 

Major McKiuley's chief characteristic is earnestness. 
In all that he does he is profoundly convinced of the jus- 
tice of the cause he favors. In politics, in religion, in his 
domestic life, the same honesty of purpose has been con- 
spicuous. He is plain and direct in his methods of 
thought and action. He hates casuistry. In all his pub- 
lic career he has spared no efEort to make sure he was 
right. Once certain on this point, his course has been as 
steadfast as the current in the streams that flow between 
his native hills. 

McKinley is the hope of the people to-day because he 
stands for the opposite of all they have sufEered. The 
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masses have seen ruiu follow when they tried an experi- 
ment which he opposed with all his might. Now they 
are anxious for an opportunity to confess that after all he 
was right. 

In this narrative the author has sought to draw inspira- 
tion from the character of his subject. The story is as 
straightforward as the man. The reader will find no 
effusive eulogy. 

The career of a country boy is followed through school- 
days, into the fields of battle, where he was destined to 
win renown, back to his books, and into that great strife 
of civil life in which he has also been crowned with well- 
earned laurels, till at last he stands before his fellow- 
citizens asking a further pledge of confidence. 

Such is the story of the rise of "One of the People." 



The Author. 
New York, July, 1896. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

WILLIAM M'KINLEY'S ANCESTRY AND BOYHOOD. 

Ohio Wearing the Mantle of Virginia— The Growth of the New 
Mother of Great Men — The Scotch-Irish Race — What its Sons 
have Done for Freedom in America — McKinley's Revolutionary 
Origin — A Warlilie Great-grandfather — Soldiers, and Sons of 
Tubal-Cain — McKinley's Parents — Niles, Ohio, his Birthplace — 
Boyhood at Poland — Teaches a Country School — Hears the Call 
for Volunteers — Joins the Poland Company — " Good-by " and 
( ff to the War — Mustered as a Private in the Twenty-third Ohio 
Volunteers. 

^HE mantle of Virginia has fallen upon Ohio. 
As the "Old Dominion" gained the title of 
'"Mother of Presidents" in the infancy of 
the Republic, so Ohio deserves it to-day. 

This fertility in great men is not an acci- 
dent. Ohio lay next to the Alleghanies, 
which divided the middle colonies from the 
Northwest Territory, and a large section of its lands was 
covered by patents granted to the officers of the patriot 
army. Then, too, the northeastern part of the State was 
set off at an early day to satisfy the claims of Connecticut, 
in what has since been known as the "Western Eeserve." 
The first men and women, therefore, who went into Ohio 
were of good stock. When the power of the Shawnee 
Confederacy had been broken by the successive blows of 
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Anthony Wayne and "Old Tippecanoe," the struggle to 
reduce the wilderness to civilization was only begun. ^ 

Ohio was a forest. Its early settlers did not find it, as 
the pioneers of the present generation have found the 
western prairie, ready cleared for the plow. In these 
Western States the glacial drift was simply buttered with 
the dust of the grass of ages. The hills and valleys of 
Ohio had to be cleared, rod by rod and foot by foot, by 
the most tremendous labor. It was a battle between the 
oak and the axman. In this struggle there was no 
chance for a weakling. Only the strong survived, and 
their children in turn inherited their strength. 

Sound in body, they were also sound in mind. This 
circumstance, coupled with great moral force, produced 
a race of men who have for three-quarters of a century 
made their mark in law, statecraft, theology, and war. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that Ohio has given birth to 
Grant, the second Harrison, Hayes, and Garfield as Presi- 
dents and soldiers, and that now she presents William 
McKinley. 

James and William McKinley, according to family 
tradition, were the progenitors of the American McKinleys. 
They came when boys from the north of Ireland, but their 
forefathers, it is said, had come from the west of Scotland. 
We may well understand that, with the obstinacy of the 
true Scotchman in the defense of his opinions, they were 
stout Covenanters, who would have gone to the end of the 
world rather than submit to restraint in religious convic- 
tion. Still, on the other hand, the north of Ireland 
people and the Scotch were really the same race, and 
traveled back and forth freely across the North Channel 

No people have made a stronger impress upon American 
history than the Scotch-Irish. Their first coming dates 
from about 1724. At that time they dominated the prov- 
ince of Ulster, in Ireland, and having become involved in 
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an irreconcilable controversy about the rates for land rents, 
they sought refuge in the New World. Coming into Penn- 
sylvania, they peopled the region now covered by Dauphin 
and Cumberland counties, and extending across Maryland, 
spread south into the Valley of Virginia, which up to 
that time had been neglected by the English settlers Ipho 
had kept to the east side of the Blue Ridge. The stream 
of this migration continued on southward, steadily reach- 
ing out into the water-courses of the Kanawha, the Broad, 
the Yadkin, and Catawba rivers, and finally crossing the 
main range to the Holston and Watauga valleys, which 
opened out toward the west. They spread over into Ken- 
tucky, too, by Daniel Boone's "Wilderness Road," until by 
the time the Revolutionary period was reached, they formed 
a stalwart buffer-race between the older settlements and the 
savages, from the head waters of the Ohio to the western 
borders of South Carolina. They formed an important 
contingent of Col. Henry Bouquet's command in the resist- 
ance to the inroads of the Indians at the time of Pontiac's 
Conspiracy, and when trouble arose with the mother 
country, they were found to be among the most, effective 
and willing supporters of the American cause, for which 
Washington gave them great credit. 

George Bancroft, the historian, has said: "We shall 
find that the first voice publicly raised in America to dis- 
solve all connection with Great Britain came not from the 
Puritans of New England, nor the Dutch of New York, 
nor from the planters of Virginia, but from the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians." 

Indeed, as soon as the news of the first 'passage at arms 
at Lexington and Concord, in Massachusetts, spread 
through the southern colonies, the Scotch-Irish of Meck- 
lenberg County, in North Carolina, met at Charlotte, and 
on May 30, 1775, adopted a "Declaration of Independence" 
which thev forwarded to their delegates in the Continental 
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Congress at Philadelphia. These Scotch-Irishmen from 
the Shenandoah Valley furnished the famous companies 
of mounted riflemen who, under Col. Daniel Morgan, a 
pioneer of Welsh extraction who had settled among them, 
did valiant duty -with the army which captured Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. 

The American force which overthrew Ferguson at 
King's Mountain in 1780 was composed entirely of these 
Scotch-Irish patriots. They also made up the intrepid 
expedition under George Eogers Clark, who conquered the 
Northwest Territory for Virginia. 

It was these settlers of Ulster stock who brought us the 
family names of Waddell, Alexander, Cochran, Miller, 
Brownlee, Wilson, Watson, Gardner, Paterso;j^, Hutcheson, 
Caldwell, Finley, Ramsay, Buchanan, Morrison, Mont- 
gomery, Parke, Pai'vin, Neilson, Pogue, Henderson, 
Breckinridge, Hamilton, Neely, Moore, 01iv«r, Orr, Max- 
well, Bell, Beck, Houston, Scott, Glasgow, and hundreds 
of others of Lowland origin, together with a list of Macs — 
such as the McDowells, McClungs, McKees, McElroys, 
McKinleys, McPheeters, McNeils, McCorkles, McCor- 
micks, and others whose prefix suggests the Highlands. 
The names of these families and their kindred dot every 
page of our national history. Three Presidents at least, 
Andrew Jackson, James Buchanan, and Chester A. 
Arthur, were of this blood. So were Cyrus II. McCor- 
mick, the great inventor; Governor Trimble, of Ohio- Sam 
Houston, the famous Indian fighter. President of the Re- 
public of Texas and United States Senator; Thomas A. 
Scott, the railroad president; Jeremiah S. Black, the great 
Pennsylvania lawyer; Andrew J. Curtin, the war govern- 
or; Gen. John A. Logan; and so are the Presbyterian di- 
vines Dr. John Hall and Dr. John R. Paxton. 

These people are represented to-day in this country bv 
silarge and influential organization called tho Scotch-Iriah 
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Society of America, of which Mr. Eobert Bonner, of New 
York City, is president. 

The McKinley boys made tlietr appearance in the New 
World some time during the early part of the last century. 
Having arrived, their paths diverged; James McKinley, 
at that time it is said about twelve years of age, found 
himself in Pennsylvania, while his brother "William went 
into the southern colo- 
nies. With William we 
have nothing to do ex- 
cept to remark that he 
became the head of a 
numerous and influen- 
tial family^ which has 
furnished several men 
of more than local repu- 
tation. 

It was James McKin- 
ley from whom the pres 
ent candidate for the 
Presidency is descended, 
but his son, David 
McKinley, is usually 
referred to as the 
ancestor of this branch 

of the family. McKinley the immigrant passed 
through troublous times in Pennsylvania, as at that period 
Fort Duquesne was the far frontier, and the line which 
the French and their Indian allies were striving to hold 
against the English advance into the valley of "La Belle 
Eiviere." If he bore arms in the defense of the Quaker 
colonists, who steadfastly refused to do their own fight- 
ing, he at any rate had time for matrimony, for there is 
a record of a son being born. May IG, 1755. 

This son was the David McKinley above alluded to, the 
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American-born ancestor of the northern branch of the 
family. Whether or not his father wont against all the 
traditions of his race and was a man of peace in suuh try- 
ing times as the old French and Indian wars, David, being 
in the bloom of manhood when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, is to be found serving as a private in 
Captain McCaskey's company of the Pennsylvania troops, 
in which he had enlisted in the month of June that year. 
He seems from the record to have served twenty-one 
months all together, enlisting no less than eight times, in 
as many different companies. Upon his return from the 
army, in 1778, he seems to have settled in Westmoreland 
County, Pa., where, December 19, 1780, he married one 
Sarah 'Gray. The second son of this pair was James Mc- 
Kinley, born September 19, 1783, and he, in turn, settled in 
Mercer County, Pa., where he married Mary Eose. This 
couple were the parents of William McKinley, Sr., the 
father of the William McKinley who is now the center of 
public interest. 

To go back to Mary Rose, the grandmother of the sub- 
ject of this narrative, we find that she was the grand- 
daughter of Andrew Eose, a Puritan, who, having settled 
in Holland, finally came to William Penn's colony about 
the time of the arrival of its founder. He became a large 
landowner, as did his son, Andrew Eose, Jr., the father of 
I Mary. It thus happens that the blood of both the Scotch 
Covenanters and the English Puritans is mingled in the 
veins of the William McKinley of to-day. 

It seems that the McKinleys were true pioneers wlio 
moved west as fast as the road was opened for them for 
we find James McKinley, the son of David, settled at New 
Lisbon, Ohio, as early as 1809, at the time when his son 
William, the father of the present candidate, was an infant 
about eighteen months old. This William was born 
November 15, 1807, on a farm in Mercer County, Pa., and 
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at New Lisbon he grew np and learned the trade of an 
iron worker at the furnace of Gideon Hughes. It was 
here that old David, who was living with his grandson, 
died in 1840. It may be remarked before we leave this 
topic that although this old veteran of the Eevolution 
married a second time, at the age of sixty-five, all of his 
ten children belonged to the first wife, Sarah Gray. 

The present William McKinley came of fighting stock 
through his grandmother as well as his grandfather, for 
Andrew Rose, Jr., his great-grandfather, was likewise in 
the patriot army, but possessing great skill as an iron 
founder, he was sent home after the battle of Monmouth 
with instructions to serve his country by casting cannon- 
balls. The family seems, therefore, to have not only taken 
readily to fighting, but also to have had a taste of the 
craft of Tubal-Oaiu. 

William McKinley, Sr., married Miss Nancy Campbell 
Allison, January 6, 1829. Not long after his marriage 
he established an iron foundry at Fairfield, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and he continued to be identified with the 
iron industry np to 1876, when he retired from business. 

The family was living at Niles, Ohio, in a two-story 
frame house which is still standing, when, January 29, 
1843, William McKinley, Jr., was born, the seventh of their 
nine children. From Niles they removed to Poland, in 
Mahoning County, in order to give the children the 
advantage of the academy at that place, which in those 
days was an institution of some note in that section of the 
State. The elder McKinley continued with great vigor of 
mind and body until a short time before his death, which 
occurred November 24, 1892. His widow, the mother of 
the subject of this narrative, is still living with a daughter 
at the family home at Canton, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-seven. 

Major McKinley was blessed ^vUh parents of sterling 
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qualities. They were industrious, frugal, and pious 
people. The struggle of life was sometimes hard with 
them, as it was with their generation, but they met its 
trials with fortitude, and strove to instill into their chil- 
dren principles of rectitude and correct ideas as to the 
responsibilities of life. The children were brought up to 
appreciate the value of education, and the parents were 
at all times ready to make any sacrifice for their benefit in 
this particular. 

Mrs. McKinley had a strong and passionate patriotism. 
Next to her God she loved her country. She believed in 
freedom, and was ready to offer up even a woman's most 
priceless jewels — her children — to save her country's flag. 
She had not only convictions, but the intel'ectual power 
to impress those around her. 

The Allison family had come originally from England 
to Virginia, and thence to Pennsylvania, and again across 
into the new State of Ohio. Here Nancy Campbell 
Allison was born, on a farm near New Lisbon, in 1809. 
She therefore came of the mighty race of pioneers who 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries laid the 
foundations of the Eepublic. 

It is not many parents who live to see their son's name 
upon a ticket for President, but it has happened before in 
our history. General Grant's mother survived his Presi- 
dential career, and James A. Garfield's mother lived to 
stand by his side when he read his inaugural address on 
the steps of the Cai)itol, and then to weep at his tomb. 

As March 4, 1897, draws near, the eyes of the nation will 
be turned with a tender interest to the venerable mother 
of the people's scepterless king. 

Of William McKinley's boyhood there is nothing 
dramatic to tell until its peaceful course was roughly dis- 
turbed by the boisterous clang of war. He was not a 
prodigy, neither was he, as is recorded of Richard Brinsley 
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Sheridan, "a most impenetrable dunce." There \% a 
popular belief that the "boy is father to the man," but, 
like many other generalities of this sort, it is conspicuous 
chiefly for its exceptions. In the actual history of life we 
often find the precocious child disappointing expectation, 
while a dullard astonishes his generation. Sheridan lived 
to become at his meridian the greatest wit of his time and 
one of the most polished orators in the British House of 
Commons. Grant was 
likewise rather a dull 
youth at West Point, and 
yet he developed an intel- 
lect that could compass 
an army of a million men. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the interest of the 
story, it cannot be said 
truthfully that McKinley 
was different from what 
might have been expected 
from his family and his 
surroundings. 

He was a mere child 
when he went to Poland, 
the very southwestern 
town in the Western Eeserve. The village was one of 
those slumbrous little places where placid sobriety and 
Christian contentment reign unless aroused by some 
appeal to moral forces. Then it awakens, and with the 
zeal of the Puritan or the fiery haste of a Turk it is up 
in arms for its principles. 

In the village there was, as there is to-day, the one 
winding street where all the people, rich and poor alike, 
lived and passed in and out, moving to the time-card kept 
by the sun. There was the village green, and the shady 
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mid-village road led up to it. There were the village 
churches and the little tavern, the forum of the gossip of 
the country side. 

The most important thing in the place, however, was 
the academy, and it stood off to itself and away from the 
quiet street under whose great trees nestled the sleepy 
town. Here William McKinley got his education for the 
most part — or so much of it as he received in school. It 
is told of him that he was a studious, serious lad who 
liked his books, but also liked to hunt and fish and take 
his part in the sports of the village youth. 

He was a good boy, of a sweet disposition and gentle 
manners, loved and respected by all. As the family was 
large and their means somewhat limited, he worked during 
vacations to pay his own way and relieve his father of a 
part of the expense of books and tuition. Among other 
things he assisted the postmaster. At the age of six- 
teen he joined the Methodist Church, and he has been 
a consistent member of that denomination ever since. 

In the debating society at the academy he was always 
prominent and usually its president. In his seventeenth 
year he started for Alleghany College, at Meadville, Pa., 
but he soon fell ill and was obliged to leave. He decided 
to do what was quite a common thing — to teach a 
country school — and secured the position in a district 
about two miles southwest of the village of Poland, and 
walked back and forth from home each day. 

The winter passed, and with its passing came the gather- 
ing clouds of the spring of 1861. Here the career of the 
boy stops and the life of the man begins. Poland like 
the rest of the loyal North, rubbed its eyes and waked up. 

One day in June a meeting was held at the old Sparrow 
Tavern. The question was. What would the town do? 
There was speaking and beating of drums and an appeal 
for volunteers to defend the flag. It was just such a scene 
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as was being enacted all over the North. The people, 
slow to anger, rose in their wrath to strangle treason. 
That was the business on hand at Poland that day, and 
those grim descendants of Eevolutionary sires went at the 
task with firmness and enthusiasm. 

Among the rest of those boys — and they were nearly all 
boys — who stepped forward when the speaker asked who 
would go was William McKinley, Jr. Then he was pale- 
faced, slender, scarcely medium height, with dark-brown 
hair, and those deep gray eyes that are a racial peculiarity 
of the Irish people. 

His parents could have held him back perhaps, but they 
respected the depth of his patriotism and shared it with 
him. So they let him go out into that mighty struggle 
where men were destined to fall like sea-birds in the 
typhoon, and the very nation itself to gasp for the breath 
of life. 

Poland made up its company, as it always did when 
called upon throughout the war, and the captain and 
first and second lieutenants having been elected, there 
was an assembling on the village green, and then they left 
for Columbus, the busy capital, where the energetic war 
governor was bravely sending forward the quota of the 
State to the defense of the Government at Washington. 
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The Twenty-third Ohio and Its Noted Men — Commanded by Eose- 
crans and Hayes — A Fighting Record — Its Battles and Losses — 
Private McKinley the Youngest Man in the Ranks — The Supe- 
rior Quality of the Rank and File — The First Three- Year Men 
from Ohio — Sent to West Virginia to Chase Guerrillas — A Fight 
at Carnifes Ferry — Appointed Regimental Commissary Sergeant 
— The Regiment Called to the Defense of Washington After the 
Union Reverses on the Peninsula — Deadly and Gallant Work at 
South Mountain — The Struggle at Antietam — McKinley Drives 
Into the Line of Battle with Hot Coffee for ' ' the Boys " — He 
Wins his Commission — Ex-President flayes Tells the Story of 
his Gallant Conduct and How Governor Tod Received the Story 
— The Regiment Goes Back to Chasing Guerrillas — Takes a 
Hand in the Pursuit of Morgan — Promotions of the Regimental 
OflBcers — McKinley on Staff Duty in the Field. 




HEN the Twenty-third Ohio was being 

raised in 1861, the Government was 

in a desp.erate hurry to get its forces 

into the field to meet the exultant 

rebels, who, flushed with early sue 

cesses, proposed not only to firmly 

establish the Southern Confederacy, 

but even to capture the capital of 

what they derisively termed the 

"Lincoln Government." 

Little time was therefore given for drill in the manual 

of arms, and the Twenty-third Ohio was hastily organized 

at Camp Chase, in the outskirts of Columbus, by the 
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assembling of the various companies which were to form 
it. This regiment, like the Twenty-first Illinois, which 
entered the service with Grant as colonel, and the 
Thirty-first Illinois, whose first colonel was John A. 
Logan, is notable in the annals of the war for the dis- 
tinguished men who commanded and composed it. When 
it entered the service in response to Lincoln's first call its 
first colonel was W. S. Eosecrans, one of the most brilliant 
strategists the war developed. He had graduated with 
honors from West Point, had served twelve years in the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army, and had re- 
signed in 1854 to enter the pursuits of civil life. 
Although he began military service in the War of the 
Rebellion as colonel of the Twenty-third Ohio, his talent 
soon became too conspicuous to be limited to a regiment, 
and he was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general of 
volunteers and placed in charge of the Union forces in West 
Virginia. In this enlarged field of action he so distin- 
guished himself that he rose rapidly until he commanded 
the great Army of the Cumberland, the largest military 
organization on the Union side except the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The lieutenant-colonel was Stanley Matthews, who be- 
fore the war had risen to prominence as a lawyer, and 
soon after entering the service was promoted to the 
colonelcy of another regiment, then to brigadier-general 
of volunteers. After the war he served in the Senate of 
the United States, and closed his life as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

When the regiment was mnstered its major was R. B. 
Hayes, who had likewise been distinguished in the ranks 
of the legal profession of his State. He succeeded Stanley 
Matthews as lieutenant-colonel and afterward was colonel 
of the regiment, until promoted for gallantry in succes- 
sion to the ranks of brigadier-general and major-general of 
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volunteers. After the war he was elected to Congress, was 
three times Governor of Ohio, and finally President of the 
United States. 

Hayes was succeeded as major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel of the regiment by James Oomly, a brilliant jour- 
nalist, who, after rising to the rank of brevet brigadier- 
general for service in the war, was appointed as Minister 
to the Hawaiian Islands after the return of peace. 

Among other men of this regiment who became prom- 
inent for ability was Cyrus W. i'isher, subsequently 
colonel of the Fifty- first Ohio. Grotius B. Giddings, a 
son of Senator Joshua K. Giddings, was captain of Com- 
pany B, aiid later was appointed to the Fourteenth In- 
fantry in the regular army. Eobert P. Kennedy, since 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, was second and then first 
lieutenant of Company F. William 0. Lyon, who was 
afterward Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, went out as first 
lieutenant of Company C. Harrison G. Otis, the Los 
Angeles editor who has since become notorious as the 
author of the so-called Murchison letter, which made so 
much trouble for Lord Sackville-West, the British Min- 
ister at Washington, was captain of Company H. 

According to the official records transcribed by Quater- 
master Benjamin Killan, of Cleveland, Ohio, the regiment 
contained first and last 2,095 men. Of this number 169 
were killed in battle, and the number who died from other 
causes was 107, making a total loss of 276. This brings it 
into the list of fighting regiments of the war whose loss 
exceeded ten per cent, of total membership. When the 
regiment was mustered in there were 953 men on the rolls, 
and at the time of the muster-out there were 747. 
According to the official Ohio roster, the regiment was en- 
gaged in the following battles and skirmishes, viz. : Oar- 
nifex Ferry, September 10, 1861; Clark's Hollow, May 1, 
1862; Princeton, W. Va., May 15, 1862; South Moun- 
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tain, Md., September 14, 1863; Antietatn, September 17, 
1862; Buffington's Island, Ohio, in Morgan's raid, July 
19, 1863; Cloycl's Mountain, Va., May 9, 1864; New River 
Bridge, Va., May 10, 1864; Buffalo Gap, W. Va., June 6, 
1864; Lexington, W. Va., June 10, 1864; Buchanan, W. 
Va., June 14, 1864; Otter Creek, Va., June 16, 1864; 
Buford's Gap, Va., July 21, 1864; Winchester, Va., July 
24, 1864; Berryville, Va., September 3, 1864; Opequan, 
Va., September 19, 1864; Fisher's Hill, Va., September 
22, 1864; Cedar Creek, Va., October 19, 1864. 

McKinley's company was E, and the total number 
mustered into it from first to last was 201. Of these men 
11 were killed in battle, 18 were captured, 13 were 
wounded, 36 were discharged for disability, 5 died in rebel 
prisons, 1 died of disease, 4 were discharged by reason of 
wounds, and 10 were discharged by order of the War De- 
partment. No deserters appear upon the list. McKinley 
was one of the youngest men in the regiment and company. 
In the company there were 92 under twenty-one years of 
age; 13 were twenty-two years old; 14 were twenty-three 
yearsold; 14 were twenty-four years old; 5 twenty-five 
years old ; 6 twenty-six years old ; 5 twenty-seven years old ; 
5 twenty-eight years old ; 3 were twenty-nine years old, and 
4 were thirty years old. There were only 9 who were 
forty or over. 

The men who composed the Twenty-third Ohio were 
typical of the early volunteers who responded to Lincoln's 
call when the flag was fired upon at Fort Sumter. They 
were inspired by patriotism. There were no inducements 
of bounty nor high pay by private individuals who wished 
to hire a substitute to do their fighting for them. They 
came from the shop, the school-house, the counting-room, 
and from the farm. They were the bone and sinew of the 
generation that gave its best blood to the cause of free- 
dom. They were the sons of families who had conquered 
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forests and bridled streams in the conquest of the wilder- 
ness. They were the sons of yeoman stock whose fore- 
fathers had wrested the nation from the domination of a 
foreign king. They were ideal material for an army. 
They brought not only the physical powers of youth and 
strength, but the moral force of stout hearts and intelli- 
gent purpose. 

Capt. J. 0. Robinson, of the Fifth U. S. Infantry, after- 
ward a major-general of volunteers and since the war 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Eepublic, 
mustered in the regiment. They had enlisted under the 
three months' call of President Lincoln for 75,000 men, 
but when they arrived at Columbus they found that the 
twenty-two regiments which was the quota of the State 
had already been mustered. A call for volunteers for 
three years' service had been made in the mean time, 
however, and the regiment promptly reenlisted for the 
three years, thus being the senior Ohio regiment on the 
roll of three-year men, dating from June 11, 1861. 

Before they took the field in actual service! Colonel 
Rosecrans had been promoted, and E. P. Scammon was 
appointed their commander to lead them into the field. 
They were at once started to West Virginia, their destina- 
tion being Clarksburg, where rebel guerrillas were infest- 
ing the mountains and had to be driven out. No more 
trying service could be asked of new troops than this. 
The regiment, largely composed of boys, loaded down 
with new and strange accouterments, was sent into one 
of the wildest regions in the country and submitted at 
once to the trials and privations incident to camp life. 
On July 27 they arrived at Clarksburg. The very 
next day they were ordered to proceed to Weston and 
from this point to operate against the guerrillas. They 
spent days and nights in marching and countermarching 
over the rugged hills and valleys about Rich Mountain, 
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often drenched by the almost continual rains of that 
season. In order to operate with greater facility against 
the scattered bands of rebels, the regiment was broken up 
into detachments and spent six weeks in chasing their elu- 
sive enemy. 

On September 1 the regiment was reunited at Bull- 
town, and thence, with the main body of General Rose- 
crans' army, the 
T w e n t y - 1 h i r d 
marched to Carni- 
fex Perry, where 
the rebels under 
General Floyd oc- 
cupied a strong 
position. On the 
evening of the 10th 
they had a shai^i 
skirmish and lay 
on their arms that 
night, expecting to 
have a battle in 
earnest the next 
day. The Confeder- 
ates improved the 
opportunity of the darkness to steal away, and the next 
morning it was found that they had left the field. The 
pursuit was begun at once, but, tiianks to a heavy rain- 
storm which swelled the creeks and made the streams 
impassable, the enemy escaped. 

After returning from this pursuit with only a few pris- 
oners as trophies of the affair the regfment went into 
winter quarters at Camp Ewing, on New River. This camp 
proved to be a very unhealthy one, and the hospital was at 
once filled with the young soldiers down with fevers and 
other malarial diseases, brought about by a new climate and 
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exposure to the elements. The winter of 1861 was spent to 
good advantage by recruiting and drilling the regiment, the 
monotony of camp life being varied by an occasional foray 
after small parties of rebels who showed themselves in the 
vicinity. In the spring the old work of clearing out West 
Virginia was renewed, and advancing to Princeton on May 
1, the rebfls abandoned the place, leaving it in flames. 
On the morning of May 8 the Twenty-third was attacked 
by four regiments of Confederate infantry and six pieces 
of artillery under command of General Heth, but it fell 
back in good order to East Eiver. After this affair they 
returned to camp at Flat Top Mountain, where they 
endured great hardships owing to lack of supplies, which 
had been cut off by the rebels. They remained at Elat 
Top Mountain until July 13, when they were ordered to 
Green Meadows, on New Eiver. Orders were received on 
August 8 to march with all possible speed to Camp Piatt, 
on the Great Kanawha, and they made the distance of one 
hundred and four miles on foot in a little more than three 
days. The object of this movement was to bring General 
Cox's Kanawha division to Washington to resist Lee's first 
invasion of Maryland, after McClellan's reverses and 
Pope's defeat in eastern and central Virginia. 

In the mean time, throughout this trying West Virginia 
campaign William McKinley, the little private in Com- 
pany E, had attracted the attention of his superiors, and 
on April 15, 1802, he received the warrant to act as regi- 
mental commissary sergeant. This was a business posi- 
tion, and a very responsible place for an eighteen-year-old 
boy who only ten months before had begun to learn the 
trade of a soldier. 

After the march above referred to, in midsummer, the 
railroad was reached, and the Twenty-third Ohio, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes, hastened to the national 
Capital to participate in the great struggle at South 
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Mountain and Antietam by which Lee was destined to be 
repulsed in his first campaign to invade the North. 

The Hon. Whitelaw Eeid, at present editor of the New 
York Tribune, began his journalistic career as a war 
correspondent, and his letters under the nom de plume 
"Agate" attracted wide and well-merited attention. Sub- 
sequently he wrote a ponderous two-volume history with 
infinite pains and labor, which he entitled "Ohio in the 
War." From this work is taken the following account 
of the part played by the Twenty-third Ohio in the des- 
perate engagements at South Mountain and Antietam; 

At South Mountain the regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes 
(Gen. J. D. Cox commanding division), was the first infantry en- 
gaged, being the advance of the column of that day. It was ordered 
a' an early hour to advance by an infrequented road leading up the 
mountain and to attack the enemy. Posted behind stone walls, the 
enemy, in greatly superior force, poured a destructive fire of musketry, 
grape, and canister into our ranks at very short range and in a very 
short space of time. Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes, Captain Skiles, and 
Lieutenants Hood, Ritter, and Smith were each badly wounded 
(Colonel Hayes' arm broken; Captain Skiles shot through the elbow, 
arm amputated; Ritter, leg amputated); and over 100 dead and 
wounded lay upon the field out of the 350 who went into the action. 
The command now devolved upon Major Comly and remained with 
him from that time forward. The e;iemy suddenly opened fire from 
the left, and the regiment changed front on first company. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hayes soon after again made his appearance on the 
field, with his wound half-dressed, and fought, against the remon- 
sirances of the whole command, until carried off. Soon after the re- 
mainder of the brigade came up, a gallant charge was made up the 
hill, and the enemy was dislodged and driven into the woods beyond. 
In this charge a large number of the enemy were killed with the 
bayonet. During the remainder of the day the regiment fought with 
its division. Three bayonet-charges were made by the regiment 
during the day, in each of which the enemy were driven with heavy 
loss. 

During the day the Twenty-third lost nearly SOO, of vfhom almost 
one-fourth were killed on the field or afterward died of wounds. 
Only seven men were unaccounted for at the roll-call after the action. 
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The colors of the regiment were riddled and the blue field almost 
completely carried away by shells and bullets. 

At Antietam the regiment fought with the Kanawha division. 
Near the close of the day a disastrous charge was made by the 
division (the Twenty-third occupying the right of the first brigade), 
by which the left of the division was exposed to. a large force of the 
enemy, who suddenly emerged from a corn-field in rear of the left. 
The colors of the regiment were instantly shot down. At the same 
time a feint was made in the front. A battery in the rear opened 
fire on the advancing column of the enemy, by which also the national 
forces sustained more loss than the enemy. After a moment's delay 
the colors were planted by Major Comly on a new line at right angles 
%vith the former front, and without waiting for any further order the 
regiment, at a run, formed a line in the new direction and opened 
fire on the enemy, who for some cause retired. Little damage was 
done by the enemy except a few captures from the left. The division 
soon after withdrew, but through some inadvertency no order reached 
the Twenty-third, and it remained on the field until Colonel Scammon 
(commanding the division) came back and ordered it to the rear. 

Almost exhausted by several days' hard fighting, the regiment was 
ordered to support a battery of General Sturgis' division during Ihe 
night, and was not relieved until the afternoon of the next day. 

At Antietam the boy commissary sergeant of the 
T\veiity-thirci Ohio ■won his commission. He did it by an 
act of coolness and daring and, withal, in the practical 
business style which has been conspicuous in him through- 
out his subsequent career. In the rear of a line of battle 
tliere is always a mob of faint hearts who at the crucial 
moment are unable to stand up to their duty. It occurred 
to MoKinley that if these men could not fight they might 
at least be profitably employed. Furthermore, he knew 
that the soldiers who had toiled and struggled under a 
burning sun on that scorching line of battle would be very 
glad to receive some of the creature comforts of life. He 
therefore proceeded to press some of these stragglers into 
service and set them to making coffee. Then he loaded 
up a couple of wagons and started with those lumbering 
mule teams right down to the line of battle. 
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President Hayes, in introducing McKinley, who was to 
address a great religious meeting at Lakeside, Ohio, Jnly 
30, 1891, thus gave testimony to the services of the com- 
missary sergeant on that day which had sorely tried the 
mettle of the regiment: 

Ratber more than thirty years ago I first made the acquaintance of 
Major McKinley. He was then a boy— had Just passed the age of 
seventeen. He had be- 
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lore that taught school 
and was coming from 
an academy to the 
camp. He with me 
entered upon a new, 
strange life — a soldier's 
life — in the time of 
actual war. 

With the Twenty- 
third Ohio regiment 
Major McKinley came, 
the boy I have de- 
scribed, carrying h i s 
musket and his knap- 
sack. In every com- 
pany of that regiment 
General Rosecrans and 
Colonel Matthews and 
myself soon found there 
were young men of ex- 
ceptional character and 
promise. I need not go 
into any detail of the 
military history of this 

young man I have described. At once it was found he had unusual 
character for the mere business of war. There is a quartermaster's 
department, which is a very necessary and important department, in 
every regiment, in every brigade, in every division, in every army. 

Young as he was, we soon found that in business, in executive 
ability, young McKinley was a man of rare capacity, of unusual and 
unsurpassed capacity, especially for a boy of his age. When battles 
were fought or service was to be performed in warlike things, be 
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always took his place. The night was never too dark; the weather 
was never too cold; there was no sleet, or storm, or hail, or snow, or 
rain that was in the way of his prompt and efficient performance of 
every duty. 

^A'hen I became commander of the regiment he soon came to be 
upon my staff, and he remained upon my staff for one or two years, 
BO that I did literally and in fact know him like a book and loved 
him like a brother. 

From that time he naturally progressed, for his talents and capacity 
could not be unknown to the staff of the commander of the Army of 
West Virginia, George Crook, a favorite of the army he commanded. 
He wanted McKinley, and of course it was my duty to tell McKinley 
he must leave me. The bloodiest day of the war, the day on which 
more men were killed or wounded than on any other day of the war 
— observe, I don't say of any other battle, stretching over many days, 
but any one day — was September 17, 1863, in the battle of Antietam. 

That battle began at daylight. Before daylight men were in the 
ranks and preparing for it. Without breakfast, without coffee, they 
went into the fight, and it continued until after the sun had set. 
Early in the afternoon, naturally enough, with the exertion required 
of the men, they were famished and thirsty and to some extent 
broken in spirit. The commissary department fof that brigade was 
under Sergeant McKinley's administration and personal supervision. 
From his hands every man in the regiment was served with hot coffee 
and warm meats, a thing that had never occurred under similar cir- 
cumstances in any other army in the world. He passed under fire 
and delivered, with his own hands, these things, so essential for the 
men for whom he was laboring. 

Coming to Ohio and recovering from wounds, I called upon 
Governor Tod and told him this incident. With the emphasis that 
distinguished that great war governor he said, " Let McKinley be 
promoted from sergeant to lieutenant," and that I might not forget, 
he requested me to put it upon the roster of the regiment, which I 
did, and McKinley was promoted. As was the case, perhaps, with 
very many soldiers, I did not keep a diary regularly from day today, 
but I kept notes of what was transpiring. When I knew that I was 
to come here, it occurred to me to open the old note-book of that 
period and see what it contained, and I found this entry: 

" Saturday, December 13, 1862. — Our new second lieutenant Mc- 
Kinley, returned to-day — an exceedingly bright, intelligent, and 
gentlemanly young officer. He promises to be one of the best," 

He has kept the promise in every sense of the wo^cl, 
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So the beardless private became a second lieutenant of 
Company D September 23, 1863, and twenty years after- 
ward, when he became Governor of Ohio, one of his first 
acts was to order an oil portrait of Governor Tod to be 
hung on the wall in the executive chamber. 

Gen. J. L. Botsford, of Youngstown, Ohio, the quarter- 
master of McKinley's regiment, who was present at An- 
tietam, has also written a brief 
account of McKinley's exploit 
on that day. In narrating the 
circumstance he says: 

At the battle of Autietam McKinley 
was the commissary sergeant of the 
Twenty-third Regiment 0. V. I., and 
his duty was, of course, with the com- 
missary supplies, which were at least 
two miles from the battle-field proper. 

As you no doubt are aware, in all 
battles, whether large or small, there 
are numerous stragglers who easily 
find their way back to where the 
commissary supplies are. This was 
the case at Antietam, and McKinley 
conceived and put into execution the 
diea of using some of these stragglers ^^^^^'^ m"kinley^^'^ ^"^' 
to make coffee and carry it to the 

boys in front. It was nearly dark when we heard tremendous 
cheering from the left of our regiment. As we had been having 
heavy fighting right up to this time, our division commander, Gen- 
eral Scammon, sent me to find out the cause, which 1 very soon 
found to be cheers for McKinley and his hot coffee. You can readily 
imagine the rousing welcome he received from both officers and men. 

When you consider the fact of his leaving his post of security and 
driving into the middle of a bloody battle with a team of mules, it 
needs no words of mine to show the character and determination of 
McKinley, a boy of, at this time, about twenty years of age. Mc- 
Kinley loaded up two wagons with supplies, but the mules of oue 
wagon were disabled. He was ordered back time and again, but he 
pushed right on. 
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When Lee had been driven back from his nnsuccessfnl 
raid the Twenty-third Ohio returned to its old work of 
chasing guerrillas over the mountains of West Virginia. 
After a good deal of fruitless marching they reached 
Clarksburg in the middle of October, and here several 
changes were made in the command. Colonel Scamm-on 
was appointed brigadier-general, Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes 
was made colonel, and Comly lieutenant-colonel. On 
November 18 they went into winter quarters at the Falls 
of the Great Kanawha, having during the campaigns of 
1S63 marched over six hundred miles. The coming win- 
ter, however, brought somewhat lighter duty, and the 
regiment did not renew its activity until March 16, 1863, 
when it was ordered to Charleston, where it lay in camp 
until July without seeing much field service. During the 
latter month the regiment was hurried over to the Ohio 
Eiver to help capture Morgan's raiders, whose escapades 
in the Buckeye State had put southern Ohio into a con- 
dition of lively excitement. 

At Buffington Bar, on the Ohio Eiver, they succeeded 
in heading off Morgan's band and picking up a number of 
his guerrillas. After this incident they returned to 
Charleston, W. Va., where they remained in camp during 
the rest of 1863, and up to the preparations made by Grant 
in the spring of '64 for the final crushing of the Confed- 
eracy. 

In the mean time McEinley continued to be as active as 
ever, being promoted to first lieutenant of Company E in 
February, 1863, and serving with that rank during that 
year. When Hayes had been made colonel and placed in 
command of the first brigade of the Kanawha division he 
had taken the young ofiBcer on his staff as brigade quar- 
termaster, having evinced a fondness for him from au 
early period of his service. 



CHAPTER III. 

m'KIXLEY'S work IK THE YEAR OF BATTLES. 

Grant's Plans for the Spring of 1864— Crook's Raid on the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad — Hunter's Expedition to Lynchburg — 
Summoned to Washington — Attacking Early — The Battle at 
Kernstown — McKinley's Gallant Feat— McKinley a Captain — 
McKinley on Crook's StafE — He Takes a Grave Responsibility at 
Opeqaan— In the Battle of Fisher's Hill— On Hancock's StafE— 
Brevetted Major of Volunteers — Mustered Out. 

HE year 1864 brought work for every- 
body. Grant had been appointed 
to the command of all the armies of 
the Union, and prepared for a sys- 
tematic advance from all quarters. 
The Army of the Potomac was to 
cross the Eapidan, Sherman was to 
set out from Chattanooga, and there 
were several contemporary move- 
ments planned for the minor armies 
in conjunction with the grand on- 
slaught by Meade and Sherman. 
Among other tasks set for the Union 
commanders, Gen. David Hunter was 
to move against Lynchburg. 

Before the Kanawha division joined 
Hunter, however. General Crook had 
a little excursion of his own in order 
to break the Virginia and Tennessee 
Eailroad. This movement was started 
the regiment, after ten days of hard 
marching and occasional skirmishes, found themselves 
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^vith the rest of Crook's command face to face -with the 
euemy at Cloyd's Mountain. Mr. Eeid in his history 
gives the following spirited account of this affair: 

In this engagement the Twenty-third was on the right of the first 
brigade. About noon they were ordered to charge the enemy, who 
occnpied the first crest of the mountain with artillery and infantry, 
btbWid rudely constructed breastworks. The hill itself was thickly 
wooded, steep and dilficult of ascent, and was skirted by a stream of 

water from two to three 
feet deep. The ap- 
proach was through a 
beautiful meadow five 
or six hundred yards in 
width. At the word 
of command the reg- 
iment advanced at 
double-quick acrossthe 
meadow, under a very 
heavy fire of musketry 
and artillery, to the 
foot of the mountain 
across the stream. The 
regiment advanced 
steadily to this point 
without returning the 
fire of the enemy, and 
after a short pause a 
furious assault was 
made upon the enemy's 
works, carrying them 
and capturing two 
pieces of artillery, 
which were brought off the field by Lieutenant Austin. The euemy fell 
back to the second crest or ridge of the mountain, where a deter- 
mined attempt was made to form a line, but after a short struggle he 
was driven from there in full relroat. Reenforcements arriving on 
the field, a third attempt was made to make a stand, but unsuccess- 
fully. The struggle at the guns was of the fiercest description. The 
rebel artillerymen attempted to reload their pieces when our line was 
not more than ten paces distant. Private Kosht, Company G, a re- 
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cruit eigliteen years of age, was the first to reacli tbe guns. Witb a 
boyish sbout lie sprang from tlie ranks and hung his hat over the 
muzzle of one of the guns. 

It was after several more brisk skirmishes and a great 
deal of hard marching that the Twenty-third Kegiment 
joined Hunter at Staunton on June 8, and on the 11th, 
the three years' service having expired, most of the regi- 
ment reenlisted. 

Hunter's Lynchburg expedition got his command into 
trouble. The object of the raid was not accomplished, 
and in fact no sooner had his command reached the 
"vicinity of Lynchburg than they found they were 
heavily outnumbered, and that the only thing to do was 
to beat a retreat with as little loss as possible. They 
were forced oS to the west and obliged to make their way 
back to tlie valley by a long detour down the Kanawha 
and up the Ohio. In this retrograde movement Crook's 
command, with which was Hayes' brigade, took the lead, 
Crook commanding in person. Throughout this march 
McKinley acted as staff officer and participated in the 
perilous duties of the affair. That the command bad 
great difficulty in extricating itself, the diary of an officer 
which is quoted by Mr. Eeid amply shows. This account 
gives so vivid a picture of the retreat that it will be read 
with interest. It runs as follows: 

June 19.— Marched all day, dragging along very slowly. The 
men had nothing to eat, the trains being sent in advance. It is al- 
most incredible that men should have been able to endure so much, 
but they never faltered and not a murmur escaped them. Often 
men would drop out silently, exhausted, but not a word of complaint 
was spoken. Shortly after dark, at Liberty, had u, brisk little fight 
with the enemy's advance; reached Buford's Gap about 10 a.m. of 
the 20th. General Crook remained here with Hayes' brigade, hold- 
ing the Gap until dark, inviting an attack. The army was, how- 
ever, too cautious to do much skirmishing. After dark we withdrew 
and marched all night to overtake the command in advance. Reached 
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Salem about 9 a.m. Hunter had passed througt Salem, and a body 
of the enemy's cavalry fell upon liis train and captured the greater 
part of Lis artillery. About the same time Crook was attacked in 
front and rear, and after a sharp fight pushed through, losing noth- 
ing. Heavy skirmishing all day, and nothing to eat and no sleep. 
Continued the march until about 10 P.M., when we reached the foot 
of North Mountain and slejrt. At 4 a.m. next morning (23d) left in 
the advance, the first time since the retreat commenced. By a mis- 
take a march of eight miles was made for nothing. Thus we toiled 
on, suffering intensely with exhaustion, want of food, clothing, etc. 
Men all crazy. Stopped and ate; marched and ate; camped about 
dark and ate all night. Marched one hundred and eighty miles in 
the last nine days, fighting nearly all the time, and with very little 
to eat. 

The column, after reaching Charleston on July J, rested 
until the 10th, when CrooK's command was summoned to 
Martinsburg to chase Early out of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. They remained at Martinsburg until the 18th and 
then set out to march to Cabletown, ten miles, from 
Harper's Ferry, where they encountered the enemy's 
pickets. Here under command of General Hunter, Crook 
himself being absent, Hayes' brigade was sent in without 
cavalry and with only two sections of a howitzer battery to 
attack Early's army, which outnumbered them six to one. 
That they even barely escaped a trip to Andersonville 
Prison reflects great credit upon General Hayes and the 
fighting qualities of his command. They marched toward 
Harper's Ferry, and on July 22 they Joined Crook at AVin- 
chester. Near here occurred on the 24th, at Kernstown, an 
engagement which resulted disastrously to Crook's com- 
mand. In this engagement McKinley distinguished him- 
self again for gallantry, as has been told in an account of 
the events of the day written by Gen. Eussell Hastings, 
for many years after the war a prominent resident of Ber- 
muda, but now living at St. Paul. In this narrative Gen- 
eral Hastings said : 
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*The Union forces were commanded by Gen. George Crook: the 
Confederate forces by Gen. Jubal Early. 

It is not pleasant work for one who participated in a defeat to re- 
count those hours, yet no one can be better informed than he wlio 
saw each movement of the command. To lead up to this battle, I 
feel it necessary to begin at the time Gen. Jubal Early was menac- 
ing Washington, twelve days before the battle, when he had his 
whole army close up to the works north of the city on July 11 and 
13. For two days he stood before our national Capital challenging 
the Union troops to combat. General Grant soon made such disposi- 
tion of troops, by send- 
ing from the Army 
of the Potomac, before 
Richmond, the Sixth 
and Nineteenth Army 
Corps, as caused Early 
to leisurely retreat to- 
ward the Shenandoah 
Valley, by way of 
Poolesville, Md., Ed- 
ward's Ferry, on the 
Potomac, and Lees- 
burg, Va., reaching 
Snicker's Gap in the 
Blue River on the 
17th, and crossing the 
Shenandoah at Snick- 
er's Ford they went in- 
to camp on the west 
bank. 

The Sixth and Nineteenth Corps as leisurely followed, and at or 
near Snickers Gap united with one division of General Hunter's in- 
fantry (Thoburn's) which had Just arrived from the Kanawha Valley 
over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. On the afternoon of the lyth 
Thoburn's division was ordered to cross Snicker's Ford and attack 
Early, but the Sixth Corps, which was to support Thoburn, not com- 
ing into action as expected, the latter was driven back through the 
stream with considerable loss. 

On July 19 General Early retreated southward on the road toward 
Strasburg, safely carrying wjth hiui all the plunder he had gathered 
over Maryland and Pennsylvania, while the whole Union army, con- 

» From E. P. Porter's Life of McEinley. 
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sisting of tUe Sixtli and Nineteenth Corps and Hunter's command, 
which had but lately arrived from the Kanawha Valley, was massed 
in the vicinity of Berryville and Winchester, quite a formidable 
army, some 20,000 strong. 

At this time it was supposed by General Grant that General Lee 
had ordered Early with the main body of his veteran army to Rich- 
mond, and Grant, needing the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps with him 
before Richmond, ordered them to Washington on their way. This 
left in the valley to confront the Confederates only Hunter's com- 
mand, consisting of the Eighth Corps, commanded by Gen. George 
Crook, some 6,000 in number, with a brigade of nondescript troops 
made up of dismounted cavalrymen and decimated infantry regi- 
ments. Such troops were naturally demoralizing to any command. 
In addition to this infantry was some cavalry under Generals Averill 
and Duffie, some 2,000 strong. 

In the Eighth Corps was a. brigade commanded by Gen. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, and it is of the part taken by this brigade in the bat- 
tle of Kernstown that I propose to relate. The brigade was formed 
as follows: 

First Brigade, Second Division, Eighth Corps, Gen. Rutherford B. 
Hayes commanding; Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Col. J. 
M. Comly; Thirty-sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Col. A. I. Duval; 
Fifth West Virginia Infantry, Col. E. H. Enochs; Thirteenth West 
Virginia Infantry, Col. William Brov/n. The brigade staff was as 
follows: Col. Joseph Webb, surgeon; Capt. Russell Hastings, 
adjutant-general; Lieut. William McKinley, Jr., quartermaster; 
Lieut. B. A. Twiner, ordnance; Lieut. A. W. Delay, commissary; 
Lieut. O. J. Wood, aid. 

General Crook's Eighth Corps, much fatigued and worn, had 
just returned from a raid to Lynchburg, close to Appomattox, 
where General Lee surrendered his army in April, 1865. We now 
felt, with Early and his veterans well off on their way to Richmond, 
with no enemy of any considerable force in our front, that we should 
have a few days of much-needed rest. From ApriU30 up to this 
date we had made a raid to the New River Bridge, in southwestern 
, Virginia, another to Lynchburg, marching in these raids over eight 
hundred miles, often out of food, short of clothing and shoes, were 
on the skirmish-line daily, either advancing or retreating, and had 
fought four hard-contested battles. Directly after the close of these 
raids we had been moved with inconsiderate haste from the Kanawha 
Valley, near the Kentucky line, to this valley, by forced marches 
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on steamboats on the Ohio River, and on freight cars on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, with no opportunity for sleep or rest. Gen- 
eral Crook had now advanced his little army to Winchester, going 
into camp just south of the town, where there is one of those noted 
springs of the valley gushini; out from a crevice in the limestone 
rock in sufficient quantities to furnish power for a large flouring 
mill. Here we rolled ourselves in our blankets upon the luxuriant 
grass under the shade of large oak trees, and slept away the night 
and a large part of two delightful days. 

On Sunday morning, July 34, our " resting-spell " came to a sud- 
den close. While at Inspection on this bright, sunny Sunday morn- 
ing, the sound of cannon, well out on our front toward the south, 
was heard. Usually such sounds did not worry us, as our cavalry 
was always " banging away" with the artillery attached to them. 
We did not, though, this morning like the sound of it, for to a 
veteran's ear the frequency of the discharges was such as seemed to 
mean work before us. Soon cavalry couriers came in from the 
front, bringing word to General Crook that our cavalry outposts on 
the valley pike, some ten miles south of Wincliester, were being 
driven in by seemingly a large force. General Crook, still relying 
on the former information that Early was well off on his way to 
Richmond, did not feel the necessity of immediately moving out and 
forming line of battle, but as courier after courier arrived with the 
additional report of large bodies of the enemy's infantry being seen, 
he finally ordered all his troops to advance to the front and form line 
of battle at the little hamlet of Kernstown, some four miles south of 
Winchester. This ground had already been made historic, as here 
General Shields met Stonewall Jackson in 1862 and repulsed him. 

At about noon Crook had formed all his available troops in line, 
with his First Division on the extreme right, extending to the 
Romney pike, with his nondescript brigade of dismounted cavalry 
and infantry next and the Second Division on the left, Hayes' bri- 
gade occupying the extreme left, extending east of the valley pike out 
into some open fields, where a view of the country could be had for 
a mile or more to our left. The Thirteenth West Virginia Infantry, 
of Hayes' brigade, was posted in an orchard some five hundred yards 
to the rear and left to act as a reserve. 

At this moment Crook discovered he had been deceived about 
Early's march for Richmond. On July 23 Early had halted at Stras- 
burg, and there learning that the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps had 
■withdrawn toward Washington, and that the forces occupying Wir\- 
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Chester were only those of Crook, about one-third his numbers, had 
determined to return and crush him without delay. 

Several historians have made an effort to show that General Early 
was hardly fitted for the position he occupied as commander of the 
Confederate forces in the valley. The Union army before him, on 
the contrary, found him always watchful, alert, ready to seize upon 
such an opportunity as now presented itself: a hard fighter, full of 
vim and subtle cunning, able to maneuver his troops in such a way 
as completely to deceive our commanders. Even after General 
Sheridan assumed command in the valley, with an army more than 
three times larger than General Crook had on tliis day, there was 
much marching and countermarching, much maneuvering for an ad- 
vantage, before Sheridan thought it prudent to attack, but when he 
d.id attack he gave Early a crushing blow. 

The battle opened with sharp firing all along the line, our artillery 
on rising ground at our rear firing over our heads, the enera}''s 
artillery replying, with their shells exploding ajiiong us. How 
could we hope to win a battle when so largely outnumbered? On 
the Union side was only Crook's little corps, some 6,000 strong, com- 
bating the whole of Early^s army. The Confederate infantry line e.K- 
teijded far beyond us on our left, and still beyond that could be seen 
Confederate cavalry covering the country for a mile or more and 
rapidly driving back our cavalry in great confusion. Although our 
infantry could probably manage to keep back the Confederates in our 
front, this rapidly advancing line on our left, with nothing whatever 
to oppose them, would soon ingulf us. At this moment the nonde- 
script brigade broke in great confusion, leaving a sad gap in our 
center. Then, and not till then, and not until the eneiuy in our front 
was severely punished, did Hayes' brigade turn .ind fall back, with 
but trifling confusion, in the direction of Winchester, maintaining 
our organization then and throughout all the afternoon. 

Now came hurrying times for staff officers. Orders had to be 
carried in all directions. To one would be given orders to gallop 
rapidly to the rear and try to form a guard line to stop the stragglers: 
to another to go to the rear and order the wagon train in full retreat 
toward Martinsburg; to another to go to that battery and order it 
rapidly to form and unlimber on that adjacent ridge, and play with 
rapidity upon the advancing enemy with shot and shell; to another 
to direct the ambulance train down the pike, and so on until this 
class of officers became scarce. Crook was at one time without a 
staff officer about him, having already borrowed of Hayes several 
and still he had need for more. 
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Just now it was discovered tbat one of the regiments was still in 
the orchard where posted at the beginning of the battle. General 
Hayes, turning to Lieutenant McKinley, directed him to go for and 
bring away this regiment if it had not already fallen. McKinley 
turned his horse and, keenly spurring it, pushed it at a fierce gallop 
obliquely toward the advancing enemy. A sad look came over 
Hayes' face as he saw this young, gallant boy pushing rapidly for- 
ward to almost certain death. McKinley was much loved in the 
command — a mere boy at the beginning of the war, who had left his 
college, his expectation for the future, all, everything, willingly to 
serve his country and his flag in their dire need. With wonderful 
force of character, then, true, pure, noble, and brave, he had, by 
reason of his ability and wonderful power with men even much older 
than himself, risen from the ranks to become a. noted staff officer, 
and later was called to the staff of General Crook, and so on up to 
General Hancock's headquarters, and for his many brave acts and 
conspicuous gallantry was by President Lincoln brevetted major. 

Hayes loved him as father loves a son, and only imagine what 
must have been his feelings when the necessities of the moment de- 
manded that he should order this boy to do this dangerous work. 
None of us expected to see him again as we watched him push his 
horse through the open fields, over fences, through ditches, while a 
well-directed fire from the enemy was poured upon him, with shells 
exploding around, about, and over him. Once he was completely 
enveloped in the smoke of an exploding shell, and we thought he 
had gone down; but no, he was saved for better work for his country 
in his future years. Out of this smoke emerged his wiry little brown 
horse, with McKinley still firmly seated and as erect as a hussar. 
Now he had passed under cover from the enemy's fire, and a sense of 
relief came to us all. Thus far he was all right, but we knew his 
danger was really but just beginning, for the enemy was still coming 
on, though not with the fierce energy with which he had attacked 
the main line a few moments before, no doubt feeling the need of 
cautious approach, for Crook at this time had planted several batteries 
on the ridge near by, which then were doing effective work. 

McKinley gave the colonel the orders from Hayes to fall back, say- 
ing, in addition: " I supposed you would have gone to the rear with- 
out orders." The colonel's reply was: " I was about concluding I 
would retire without waiting any longer for orders. I am now ready 
to go wherever you shall lead, but, lieutenant, I p'intedly believe I 
ought to give those fellows a vollejf or two before I go." McKin- 
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ley's reply was, " Tlien up and at them as quickly as possible," and 
as the regiment arose to its feet the enemy came on into full view. 
Colonel Brown's boys gave the enemy a crushing volley, following 
it up with a rattling fire, and then slowly retieated toward some 
woods directly in their rear. At this the enemy halted all along 
Brown's Immediate front and for some distance to his right and left, 
no doubt feeling he was touching a secondary line, which should be 
approached with all due caution. During this hesitancy of the enemy 
McKinley led the regiment through these woods on toward Win- 
chester. 

As Hayes and Crook 
saw this regiment 
safely off they turned, 
and following the col- 
umn, with it moved 
slowly to the rear, 
down the Winchester 
pike. At a point near 
Winchester McKinley 
brought the regiment 
to the column and to its 
place in the brigade. 
McKinley was greeted 
by us all with a hap- 
py, contented smile — 
no effusion, no gush- 
ing palaver of words, 
though all of us felt 
and knew one of the 
most gallant acts of 
the war had been per- 
formed. 

As McKinley drew up by the side of Hayes to make his verbal re- 
port, I heard Hayes say : " I never expected to see you in life again." 
During such scenes as these were our friendly ties knitted, and can 
you blame us if in our grizzled veteran age the tears will sometimes 
spring to the eye when we greet each other after a long separation ? 

The battle was over, and now began a well-organized retreat, so 
far as Hayes' brigade was concerned, with the enemy's infantry 
pushing us from the front and the cavalry harassing us on right and 
left. Our wagon train was well off toward Martinsburg, and we 
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knew our brigade could take care of itself, no matter how hard Early 
should push us. We had good, strong legs, plenty of ammunition, 
and we certainly could march just as rapidly as Early's infantry 
could follow; and as for the cavalry, no matter where they attacked, 
right, left, or rear, we could with a few well-directed volleys scatter 
them. 

All this long, fateful afternoon we marched down the pike, first 
through Winchester town, where the faces of the inhabitants in- 
stantly informed us on which side of the cause were their sympa- 
thies. The jubilant faces largely outnumbered the sad ones. One 
dear old Quaker lady, whom we all knew, stood at her gate as we 
passed. Tears were running down her cheeks, and we knew thej 
were caused by sympathy for our misfortunes. For her own safety, 
with her Confederate neighbors looking on, we dared not make any 
effusive display of our sorrow at her condition, but McKihley in his 
great kindness of heart reined his horse to the curbstone and in a 
low voice said; " Don't worry, my dear madam. We are not hurt 
as much as it seems, and we shall be back here again in a few days." 
A smile directly spread over her face, and her heart was made almost 
happy by these timely spoken words. 

During most of the afternoon we were marching in line of battle 
on the east side of the pike. Occasionally, though, after we had 
given the pushing infantry of the enemy a reminder that there was 
still some pluck left in us, we would change the column to route 
march, and on the pike make good time to the rear. After we were 
past Winchester the infantry annoyed us very little, but the cavalry 
harassed us more or less during the afternoon. 

I will relate an incident of the afternoon which occurred some 
eight miles north of Winchester, to show that valor did not reside 
alone on either side, that we were brethren of the same Anglo-Saxon 
lineage, of like characteristics, and the two armies, each in the other, 
found " a foe worthy of their steel." Some Confederate cavalry had, 
while we were marching to the rear in line of battle, formed column 
and charged down upon what had now become our right and front. 
On they came with the usual Confederate yell and sabers drawn. 
This was a frightful sight to men who a few hours before had be- 
come somewhat demoralized by the onset at Kernstown, but not a 
thought of fear was seen upon the faces of the men. Cavalry to 
them was a mere pastime, and with a few well-directed volleys 
poured at the charging columns, with many empty saddles this 
cavalry broke and fled away in great confusion. Only the officer in 
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command charging at tlie head of liis troops did not flee, but con- 
tinued right on, veering to his right; he kept at a respectful distance 
from us, riding the whole length of our line. We discovered that 
his horse was running away with him, and the only guiding power 
he had was exerted to prevent the horse from running into us. 
Very little firing was directed upon him during these moments, as 
every one watched with interest his efforts. Finally he stopped his 
horse and, turning, retraced his steps in the direction where liis 
troops were disappearing over a hill. This again carried him along 
tlie front of our line. An occasional shot was fired at him, but now 
the word passed along 
our line, " Don't shoot 
— he is too brave to 
kill," and instead a 
cheer broke forth, to 
which he responded by 
taking off his hat and 
bowing in the most 
cavalier style. He soon 
gained the crest of the 
hill, seemingly unhurt, 
halted a moment, anrl 
again saluting us 
turned away and passed 
out of sight. After this 
incident we were not 
again disturbed by the 
cavalry. Perhaps alik- 
ing for us had sprung 
up in this ofBcer's 
breast, and he felt he 

would no longer, at least for this day, quarrel with us. I have often 
hoped I might, during the peaceful days after the war, meet that 
officer and talk things over. 

We now changed our column into route march and, walking along 
the pike, settled down to comparative peace, each man beginning to 
hunt in his haversack for a stray bit of hard tack which might hap- 
pen to be there. Up to this time there had been but little oppor- 
tunity to think of food. It was now nearly dark, and while plodding 
along, wondering where we would find the balance of the command 
and the wagon train, so we might go into camp, we discovered that 
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some time during the afternoon tbere had been a stampede of our 
wagon train and several wagons had been abandoned and left on the 
pike. Quick investigation was made for food, but finding none, a 
jolly fire was kindled in each wagon, and they were soon reduced to 
ashes or so disabled that they would be wholly useless to the enemy. 
Further along the pike we found a battery of artillery, consisting of 
four guns with their caissons, which had been abandoned and left 
for peaceable capture by the enemy. 

Here, again, McKinley showed his force of character and indomit- 
able will-power. He asked the privilege of carrying away these 
guns, thus saving them from the enemy. It did not, with the ex- 
hausted condition of our men, seem practicable, yet he insisted it 
could be done, and he thought his regiment, the Twenty-third, 
would gladly aid him. Hayes, with a smile, said: "Well, Mc- 
Kinley, ask them." Ooing first to his old company (E), he called for 
volunteers; all stepped out to a man, and, the infection spreading, 
soon the whole regiment took hold of these guns and caissons and 
hauled them off in triumphal procession. When we went into camp 
that night long after dark this artillery captain was' found and the 
guns were turned over to him. He cried like a baby. 

Now this fearful day was over, and in a drizzling rain, dinnerless 
and supperless, we wound ourselves in our blankets and slept 
soundly until morning. 

Our losses were very heavy. Hayes' little brigade of 1,700 men 
alone lost one-fourth of its number in killed and wounded, and most 
of the wounded were left in the enemy's hands. The balance of the 
command lost in nearly the same proportion. The cause of the dis- 
aster was simply that we were outnumbered three to one, and the 
surprise is that we were not^all captured, as General Early antici- 
pated. 

Considerable effort was made at that time to impugn the bravery 
of Crook's Eighth Corps in this disaster, but a noted and unbiased 
historian has said the following, which I quote with much pleasure: 

" Crook's troops had campaigned too well at Cloyd's Mountain and 
during Hunter's march to Lynchburg to be disgraced by this en- 
counter; and while some of them, chiefly the recent additions, had 
proved of little value, it must be remembered that whatever efforts 
had been made to challenge Early's retreat from Washington were 
the work of this command. Their defeat was not strange, for the 
force soon after assembled in the valley as needful to match Early 
was thrice Crook's at Kernstown." 
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On July 25, the day after his heroic exploits at Kerns- 
town, McKinley was made a captain. 

On the 36th the command began a series of marches and 
countermarches, which was kept up until the middle of 
August, with frequent fighting whenever the constantly 
moving enemy was struck. 

Things had not been going in the valley to suit General 
Grant. He was at the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac, away to the south, and communication with 
Washington was frequently broken and at all times uncer- 
tain. Secretary Stanton was directing the political for- 
tunes of the Administration, and his judgment was influ- 
enced by the eflect of military operations upon the ap- 
proaching fall elections. Most of all he dreaded a Union 
defeat in the valley and the loss of Washington. It thus 
happened that General Hunter was so hampered that 
Early was practically protected from any effort to give 
him a crushing blow. Finally, during the first week in 
August General Grant decided to go to Washington in 
person and put things in condition to stop the game of 
fox-and-geese which Hunter and Early had been playing 
up and down the Shenandoah Valley. Ever since the be- 
ginning of the war this region had been the scene of con- 
stant movements, backward and forward, by the hostile 
forces, with the advantage always ultimately on the side 
of the rebels. 

Banks, Shields, Siegel, and Hunter had proved equally 
ineffective in the effort to hold the valley and keep the 
Confederates from constantly raiding northward i-nto 
Maryland and Pennsylvania and threatening Washington. 
All this time the fertile fields of the Shenandoah had been 
feeding Lee's army. To stop all this Grant wanted to put 
a fighting general in command, and President Lincoln 
sided with him. He had named Sheridan for the com- 
mand, this ofiScer having added greatly to his renown iu 
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the West by his operations as chief of cavalry of the Army 
of the Potomac in the campaign against Richmond. 

The authorities at Washington did not share Grant's 
confidence in Sheridan, mainly on account of his youth, 
and perhaps also, in a measure, because his reputation for 
driving straight at the enemy had carried with it the feaif 
that he might be too rash for a command upon which it 
was felt the success of the Union cause itself might de- 
pend. 

It is not the province of this work to cover a general 
history of the year of battles, but fortunately the two 
great commanders have themselves left a priceless contri- 
bution to the literature of posterity in their own simple 
stories of the mighty events of those closing days of the 
struggle for the Union. In brief, the result of Grant's 
visit to the seat of government was the consolidation of 
the various departments around Washington under one 
head, to be known as the Middle Military Division, with 
Sheridan as commander. Hunter, with a patriotism for 
which Grant has given him unstinted credit, retired to 
make way for the new chief. 

The result of Sheridan's coming to the command of the 
combined Union forces about Washington has passed into 
history with the annals of Opequan, Fisher's Hill, and 
Cedar Creek. 

Sheridan at once advanced up the valley, and Early 
drew in his straggling commands and concentrated to 
face him along Opequan Creek, where the armies en- 
camped within watching distance of each other. Sheri- 
dan reorganized his army, whose grand divisions consisted 
of the Sixth Army Corps under General Wright, the Nine- 
teenth Army Corps under General Emory, and the Army 
of West Virginia, of which Gen. George Crook was placed 
in command. General Torbert commanded the cavalry es- 
cort, with Merritt and Averill as division commanders. 
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Eiitherford B. Hayes was at the head of the first brigade 
of the Second Division of Crook's army, with which was 
McKinley s regiment. When Crook was given this com- 
mand, however, on August 9, he had taken McKinley, 
now a captain, from Hayes' staff and attached him to his 
own, where from this time forward until near the close of 
the war he held the position of acting assistant adjutant- 
general. In this capacity he served through Sheridan's 
campaign in the valley. He seems never to have had the 
knack of keeping out 
of danger, for in the 
successive skirmishes 
that preceded the 
first death-grapple 
of the giants at the 
battle of Opequan he 
was frequently under 
fire. In the sharp 
little night engage- 
ment which Hayes' 
command had with 
Early's outposts at 

Berryville on September 3, McKinley had his horse killed 
under him. 

Sheridan has borne testimony in his memoirs to the serv- 
ices of Crook's army at Opequan. For a month the hos- 
tile armies had confronted each other, and finally, as the 
result of the information furnished to him by Miss Re- 
becca Wright, of Winchester, to the effect that a part of 
Early's army had been withdrawn by Lee to the forces de- 
fending Eichmond, Sheridan decided to strike. At dawn 
on September 19 the blow was delivered. Crook's com- 
mand was in reserve, but much valuable time having been 
lost in getting the troops into position to make the main 
attack, the reserves were soon brought into action, being 
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sent to the right to take the Confederates in flank. The 
advance was made through an almost impenetrable growth 
of cedar and by crossing a swampy stream. Supported by 
the cavalry they emerged from the timber, and advancing 
rapidly across two or three open fields they came face to 
face with the enemy's infantry, who at once opened a 
galling fire, accompanied by a battery of artillery. 
Crook's men advanced at the double-quick, and without 
being seriously checked swept the enemy before them, go- 
ing over his works and contributing, as Sheridan planned, 
to his complete demoralization. Sheridan in his memoirs 
says: 

Crook's success began the moment he started to turn the enemy's 
left; and assured by the fact that Torbert had stampeded the Con- 
federate cavalry and thrown Breckenridge's infantry into such dis- 
order that it could do little to prevent the envelopment of Gordon's 
left, Clock pressed forward without even a halt. Both Emory and 
Wright took up the fight as ordered, and as they did so I sent word 
to Wilson, in the hope that he could partly perform the work origi- 
nally laid out for Crook, to push along the Senseny and if possible 
gain the valley pike to the south of Winchester. I then returned to- 
ward my right flank, and as I reached the Nineteenth Corps the 
enemy was contesting the ground in its front with great obstinacy; 
but Emory's dogged persistence was at length rewarded with success 
just as Crook's command emerged from the morass of Red Bud Run 
and swept around Gordon toward the right of Breckenridge, who, 
with two of Horton's brigades, was holding a line at right angles 
with the valley pike for the protection of the. Confederate rear. 
Early had ordered these two brigades back from Stevenson's Depot in 
the morning, purposing to protect with them his right flank and line 
of retreat, but while they were en route to this end he was obliged 
to recall them to his left to meet Crook's attack. 

Sheridan had not intended originally to put in Crook 
until after Early had been shaken from his position, when 
he had expected to use Crook's forces to cut him'off in 
his flight up the valley. 
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In the midst of all this fierce struggle Captain McKin- 
ley had been flying back and forth with Crook's orders to 
his brigade and division commanders, and so well did he 
acqnit himself that when he got his commission as major, 
the name of Opequan was mentioned as an occasion where 
he had distinguished himself for bravery and meritorious j 
conduct. 

One incident of the day which has been told by an eye- 
witness illustrates the firmness of character thus early de- 
veloped in McKinley as a stafE officer in a very responsible 
position. He was sent by Crook with verbal orders to 
General Duval to move his division into action. When 
Duval received the order, not knowing the country, he 
said: "By what route shall I move my command?" Cap- 
tain McKinley replied: "I would move up this creek." 
Duval then sajid: "I will not budge without definite 
orders." McKinley replied: "This is a case of great 
emergency, general. I order you, by command of Gen- 
eral Crook, to move your command up the ravine to a po- 
sition on the right of the army." 

Duval went in as McKinley directed and came out in 
the right place. It was a tremendous responsibility for a 
youth to take the fate of a division in his hands, but as 
his good judgment was demonstrated by the result, he re- 
ceived commendation for the service. When he reported 
what he had done to his chief he was told that it was all 
right, since the movement had turned out successful, but 
that if it had resulted differently it would have been all 
wrong. 

After the battle of Opequan Sheridan pursued Early 
up the valley until he found the Confederate Army drawn 
up in a strong position on Fisher's Hill, at a point between 
Massanutten Range and Little North Mountain. The po- 
sition was too strong to assault in front, and he decided to 
again use Crook's forces to flank Early out of position in 
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much the same way that Sherman employed the Army of 
the Tennessee in his operations from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta. Crook's command was moved under cover of the 
woods around on the eastern slope of the Little North 
Mountain, while the rest of the army made a demonstra- 
tion in front waiting for his attack, and completely de- ! 
ceiving the Confederate commander as to Sheridan's real 
intentions. 

Crook's movement was carried out to the letter, and _ 
the result was that before the rebels knew what Sheridan 
was about, he pounced upon their rear and left flank, and 
the battle was won almost in a moment. This engage- 
ment was conducted with much more precision and less 
slaughter on both sides than the previous battle. This 
was on September 22, and Early again retreated up the 
valley with Sheridan's army in pursuit. 

McKinley was still on Crook's staff throughout the en- 
gagement and made himself useful as usual — so much so, 
indeed, that Fisher's Hill was also mentioned in his com- 
mission as brevet major as an occasion when he showed 
conspicuous gallantry. 

Sheridan was disappointed in not capturing and destroy- 
ing Early's army when it was routed at Fisher's Hill, by 
the failure of Torbert and Averill, who had been expected 
to intercept the enemy's flight. The result was further 
maneuvering and fighting by the cavalry for almost a 
month. After a pursuit as far as Harrisonburg Sheridan fell 
back down the valley, destroying the forage, and finally 
drew up on the north side of Cedar Creek. In the mean 
time a discussion by telegraph was going on as to the fu- 
ture movements of Sheridan's army, and the result was 
that he was summoned to Washington by Halleck for per- 
sonal consultation. What happened is too well known to 
recount here. In the new position Crook's command held 
the left flank of the Union army, and under cover of a 
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deuse fog at daylight ou the morning of October 19, the 
Confederates swept down on his camp and threw the 
Union army into confusion. Sheridan tells the story in 
his own simple and lucid language in his memoirs. How 
he started from Winchester with the distant sound of ar- 
tillery ringing in his ears, and how he arrived on the field 
and turned the tide of battle, changing defeat into vic- 
tory, is one of the most dramatic episodes in the nation's 
history. 

When he arrived at Newtown, near which point a por- 
tion of our demoralized army 
was still making a stand 
against the forces of the 
triumphant Confederates, he 
says in his memoirs that he met _ 
Major McKinley, of Crook's 
staff, who spread the news of 
his arrival among the dis- 
organized soldiers, who were 
crowded together at this 
point. ^McKinley had just 
been engaged in placing Du- 
pont's battery in a favorable 
position by command of Gen- 
eral Crook. It was on his way back from the performance 
of this duty that he met Sheridan. The latter passed 
hurriedly from one side of the field to the other, and 
finally, when some two hours later, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Forsyth, he decided to ride down the line so that 
all the troops might see him, McKinley again happened 
to be with the group of officers that surrounded him. 
Sheridan threw off his overcoat and appeared in a new uni- 
form which he had donned to present himself at the War 
Department in Washington. He handed his new epaulets 
to McKinley in the hurry of the moment, and mounting 
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his black horse Eienzi, still white with dust and foam, hat 
in hand, followed by his staff, he rode down the front cf 
the re-formed army, greeted with the wildest enthusiasm 
as regiment after regiment and hrigade after brigade rose 
with cheers of welcome and waving battle- flags. 

The heart of the army had come back, and at the word 
of command they leaped to the charge and swept Early's 
army out of the valley never to return. 

This day was also mentioned inMcKinley's commission. 

He remained on Crock's staff until after the latter's 
mishap in being captured ^with General Kelley, in West 
Virginia, when he was detailed to the staff of General Han- 
cock, commanding the department. Later he was as- 
signed to the staff of Gen. S. S. Carroll at Washington, 
where he remained until after Lee's surrender at Ap- 
pomattox in April, 1865. On March 13, a month before 
the war was over, he was brevetted major, and without see- 
ing any more fighting was mustered out of the United 
States service on July 26. 

Thus closes the military experience of the boy who had 
proved himself equally worthy to carry a musket or wear 
a gword in the defense of his country's flag. 
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lAJOE McKINLEY returned from 
the army with the usual fortune 
which follows the honest soldier. 
He had a crown of laurel and an 
empty purse. That he had been a 
good soldier was attested by an au- 
thority which no patriotic American 
will question, for in his pocket he 
carried a commission which dubbed him, when he had 
scarcely reached his majority, with the rank of brevet 
major of the United States volunteers, "for gallant and 
meritorious services at the battles of Opequan, Cedar 
Creek, and Fisher's Hill." It was signed by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Th#war was over. He had settled up his accounts at 
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Cumberland, Md., and received his discharge with the 
rest of the Union armies in 1865. The question was what 
to do. Life was before him. His friend Gen. S. S. 
Carroll urged him to enter the regular army, assuring him 
tJiat it was an easy nratter for a young officer with his rep- 
utation to secure the commission. Indeed, the valiant 
warrior of many a battle-iield promptly oflEered to guar- 
antee that the commission would be forthcoming. Here 
was a temptation which might have swerved many a 
weaker man. We had arrived at a time of peace. Life as 
an officer of the regular army was an assurance of a com- 
petence. It involved no risk in the turmoil of business 
strife, and the chance of personal perils was remote. It 
was a temptation that a cautious young man would have 
considered long and well. 

The young major, however, was made of different stuff. 
If there were no fighting tu do, why be a soldier? It was 
contrary to the spirit of his Scotch-Irish ancestry, who 
would rather plow the fields of peace than loll in idle 
camps. He decided not to linger, toying with temptation 
of this sort, but to take the braver course and boldly to 
plunge into that greater battle whore men strive for pref- 
erence and honor, aided only by inherent ability, integ- 
rity, and earnest effort. 

First he went home to Poland to see his father and 
mother and the brothers and sisters whom he had left in 
the quiet little village when he answered the call to de- 
fend the flag of his country. That there were long and 
serious consultations about the future Ave may well sup- 
pose, and finally it was decided that he should enter the 
field where so many other American boys had made for 
themselves an enduring name and ample fortune. He 
chose the law. 

Bending himself earnestly to the work as soon as his de- 
cision had been made, he secured a place in the office of 
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Judge Charles E. Glidden, the leading lawyer of the 
County, and began his studies. 

He attacked Blackstone with the same vigor that he 
had fought rebels in the field. Early and late he devoured 
books. He had gone into the army too young to be a 
scholar, and there were lost days and nights to make up. 
He worked with all his might. Many difficulties sur- 
rounded him. His family were not in affluent circum- 
stances. His father could give him little assistance. 
There were times during these years of preparation when 
he was tempted to abandon his studies and go into busi- 
ness to settle immediate wants which he felt to be press- 
ing upon those about him. It is said that to his elder 
sister is largely due the fact that he persisted bravely to 
the end, and after nearly two years in Judge Glidden's 
office he successfully finished his legal studies at a law 
school at Albany, N. Y. 

It was this sister who encouraged him with the declara- 
tion that no sacrifice was too great to accomplish the pur- 
pose of starting him fairly in his profession. He perse- 
vered, and finally, in 1867, he was admitted to the bar, 
and as he had come home from the war a penniless soldier, 
so he started again in life a lawyer without a brief. 

In casting about for a place to locate and begin his career 
he decided upon Canton, the seat of a neighboring coun- 
ty. Thither the young lawyer went and swung out his 
shingle. From that day forward he grew rapidly, first as 
an active spirit in the little city, then a leader in the 
county, later a political factor in the Congressional dis- 
trict, then Governor of his State, and finally a rising star 
in the firmament of the nation. 

Canton was not a very large town. It had only a little 
over 5,000 inhabitants. To the young man who had grown 
up in Poland and spent four years of his life marching and 
fighting" through the sparsely settled region of Virginia, 
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however, its size seemed suflacient. It had been laid out 
in 1806 by Bezaleel Wells, of Steubenville, and had been 
settled by a sturdy race of Germans, mostly emigrants 
from Pennsylvania. In fact. Stark County itself had been 
practically taken possession of at about the beginning of 
the century by these people, who in religion wereDunkera 
and in politics were Democrats. The county is one of the 
richest and most populous in Ohio, having 570 square 
miles of fertile land in the Tuscarawas Valley. It was a 
splendid country for the farmer not afraid of work. The 
lusty sons of German ancestors who had settled originally 
in Pennsylvania found in these rolling hills a rich and 
ideal home. 

After the Germans came the Americans of English and 
Scotch-Irish ancestry from New England and the Middle 
States. They were of that enterprising class who settled 
the Western Keserve, a people with strict notions of mo- 
rality, stalwart Christianity, and stern advocates of univer- 
sal human freedom. As the Germans had settled the fields 
the new-comers made the towns. They were more prone 
to folloAV the pursuits of the shop, the smithy, and the mill 
than to hew forests and cultivate the soil. These people 
were manufacturers and traders by calling, and in religion 
were Methodists and Presbyterians. In politics they were 
Whigs of the stanchest sort. These two classes almost 
equally divided the population of the county. This is in- 
dicated by the vote at the Presidential election of 1844, 
when we find Stark County polling 2,953 votes for Henry 
Clay, the Whig candidate, and 3,575 votes for James K. 
Polk, the Democratic candidate, while 76 votes were cast 
for James G. Birney, the Abolitionist. 

They did not change much relatively, for in 1892, forty- 
eight years later, we find them casting 9,231 votes for 
Benj^-^u Harrison to 10,227 for Grover Cleveland. The 
old-j. ^ed Abolitionists had been succeeded by advo- 
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oates of modern "reform" ideas, and thus we see Bidwell, 
the Prohibition candidate, getting 654 votes, while Gen- 
eral Weaver, of the People's party, gathered in the mis- 
cellaneous independent thinkers with 496 votes. All the 
different elements seem to have increased at about the 
same ratio, with a somewhat largo proportion in favor of 
the independents. 

Stark County according to the census of 1890 showed a 
population of 84,170, or about double what it had in 1860 
and nearly three times what it had in 1840. The city of 
Canton had grown from something like 5,000 at the close 
of the war to 26,189 in 1890, while Massillon, its rival 
town in the same county, had 10,093. 

This rapid growth had been due to the springing up of 
foundries and furnaces dependent upon the unlimited sup- 
ply of iron ore, coal, and limestone which underlay its fer- 
tile soil. These industries, embracing machine shops, 
steel works, woolen factories, paper mills, bridge works, 
and agricultural implement manufactories, early became 
an object-lesson to the active mind of the lawyer who had 
come from Poland and cast his fortunes with this indus- 
trial community. 

Major McKinley at once became an active man in the 
afEairs of the place where he lived. He interested him- 
self in all that was going on about him. The building up 
of Canton, the improvement of the country, and the ad- 
vancement of its people in material welfare occupied his 
attention. His intelligence and activity soon inspired con- 
fidence among the older men of the city, and with his en- 
gaging manners and forensic abilities he naturally drifted 
into politics. While he had strong points upon all ques- 
tions which were raised, he also possessed that instinctive 
quality which fits a man for afEairs and which is eminently 
characteristic of his race. 

By the third year after McKinley had begun the prac- 
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tice of law at Canton he had made such headway into the 
good graces of the Republicans of Stark County that they 
decided him to be the most available man to put up for 
prosecuting attorney. They did not expect to elect him 
because the county was considered to be safely Democrat- 
ic. It had usually been so, even in war times. Still, to 
keep up the party organization it was necessary to have a 
ticket in the field, and the young major was thought to be 
the most likely man for the necessities of the situation. 
However the grave and experienced party managers had 
considered the matter, the young candidate had no idea of 
being defeated. He started in the race to win in spite of 
all odds. It made little difference to him that the other 
side considered the county safe. When the fight was once 
on he went into it with an enthusiasm which his party had 
not known in a candidate for years. He took the stump 
and spoke day and night, inspiring confidence, lining up 
the party voters, making inroads upon the enemy, and 
winning votes day by day. When the election finally 
came and the votes were counted, the Democrats were as- 
tonished to find that this young man had actually de- 
feated their candidate and was elected by a safe majority. 

He made an excellent and popular prosecuting attorney, 
and at the expiration of his term of two years received a 
renomination. The Democrats, however, having been 
stirred by the wonderful popularity of this new aspirant 
for public favor, made tremendous efforts to defeat him. 
They put in the field the very best man they could find in 
their ranks. They succeeded in defeating him by a small 
plurality, but the canvass had been so vigorous and the 
plurality was so small that Mr. McKinley's importance as 
a leader was even increased instead of diminished. Prom 
this time forward he was the most powerful political fac- 
tor in his county. 

We now approach the romantic period of his life. It 
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was six years since he had returned from the war, and he 
had been established in his profession for four years, aud 
he decided that he might venture to marry. It may be 
assumed that he had not been a rising young lawyer and 
politician in Canton for these several years and had re- 
mained oblivious to the attractions of the acknowledged 
belle of the little city. 

One of the leading families iu Canton was the Saxtons. 
They held a proud position and were well known throngli- 
ont the city. 

The Hon. J. A. Saxton had been a pioneer in Ohio, and 
for more than sixty years he edited a newspaper which he 
founded, called the Ohio Repository. This paper was one 
of the widest-known and most influential organs of the 
Whigs. It was different in its character from any other 
publication in the State. Its editor was not very particu- 
lar about getting early news, but he was careful to lay down 
the Whig doctrine after the strictest model of the sect of 
Henry Clay. 

The columns of this journal were devoted not only to 
political discussion, but also aspired to polite literature, 
and its influence was vast and far-reaching in the State. 
The elder Saxton had the distinction of publishing the 
news of the battle of Waterloo, which he furnished his 
readers some five months after the triumph of Welling- 
ton, and also lived to chronicle the defeat of the third Na- 
poleon at Sedan. He was a warm personal friend of Hor- 
ace Greeley, and the sturdy old protection editor topk oc- 
casion to write a graceful tribute to his venerable contem- 
porary for the New York Tribune, based upon this cir- 
cumstance. It may be mentioned in passing that this 
paper is still published at Canton and it has a daily edition 
constructed on modern lines. 

Mr. James A. Saxton was the son of the pioneer editor, 
and growing up in Canton became one of its leading busi- 
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Hess men ..nd a banker. Miss Ida Saxton was his daugh- 
ter, and at the time that Major McKinley went to Canton 
she was blooming into early womanhood. Her father was 
rich. She was a beauty, and naturally she commanded 
the most distinguished attention from the young men of 
the best set in town. She had been educated at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and at Miss Eastman's seminary, Brook Hall, 
at Media, Pa. 

At the close of her school days she took an extended 
tour in Europe in company with her sister, returning 
in 1869. Her father was a practical man and believed 
in the modern idea of training a woman to business 
so that she would be prepared, in case of necessity, to 
make her way in the world by her own exertions. He 
therefore took her into his bank and she soon became its 
cashier. It was idle, however, to expect a bank to retain 
indefinitely a cashier of such surpassing personal attrac- 
tions. 

Major McKinley became one of her, numerous suitors, 
and his court found favor with the young lady. The 
matter was brought to the usual climax in negotiations of 
the heart, and when Mr. Saxton was asked by the young 
attorney for the hand of his daughter, the latter received 
the flattering assurance that he was the only man Mr. 
Saxton knew to whom he would trust the future of his 
child. 

The young couple were married on January 15, 1871. 
The wedding took place in the Presbyterian church, of 
which Miss Saxton was a member and where for years she 
had been a teacher in the Sunday-school. The Eev. Dr. 
Buckingham, the pastor, officiated, assisted by the Eev. 
Dr. Endsley, the rector of the Methodist church, of which 
Major McKinley had for years been a member. The wed- 
ding was a great social affair, owing to the prominence of 
the bride's family and the popularity of the groom. They 
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Bet up their own establishment and began houselceeping in 
the old-fashioned way. On Christmas Day, :',871, a child 
was born — a daughter destined to be taken from them 
when only a little more than three years old. In the mean 
time, a few months before the birth of a second child, 
Mrs. McKinley lost her mother, and then her baby died; 
and overwhelmed by this triple loss, coupled with a seri- 
ous physical ailment, she became an invalid and remained 
so for a number of years. Although she has never become 
robust in health, she so far recovered as to accompany her 
husband to Washington, and has been his almost constant 
companion in the long trips he has taken during recent 
campaigns. When Major McKinley went to Washington 
as a member of Congress during the Hayes regime, his 
wife, although they lived somewhat quietly at a hotel, be- 
came prominent at the White House as the close personal 
friend of Mrs. Hayes, receiving with her upon public oc- 
casions and taking her place in her absence. She was a 
conspicuous figure at the brilliant wedding at the Execu- 
tive Mansion when Gen. EusseJl Hastings, who had been 
on General Hayes' staff in the army, and Miss Piatt, Mrs. 
Hayes' niece, were married. 

Throughout their residence in Washington Major Mc- 
Kinley won a high place in the estimation of the ladies at 
the Capital for his devoted and lover-like attention to his 
wife. 

In person Mrs. McKinley is singularly attractive. She 
has large deep blue eyes, a transparent complexion, and an 
oval face surmounted by a cluster of brown wavy curls. 
Although she has none of the reputed characteristics of 
the so-called "strong-minded woman," she keeps her hair 
cut short, a circumstance which no doubt contributes 
much to her youthful and girl-like appearance. In spite 
of the piquancy of the curly head her bearing is that of 
benignant and serene beauty, which captivates all who ap- 
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proach her. As she was a leader among the patriotic girls 
of Canton iu every work for the comfort and relief of sick 
and wounded soldiers, so in mature life she has given 
much time to works of charity, and especially is she inter- 
ested in motherless children. It may be that the two 
little graves at Canton have softened her life; but how- 
ever that may be, many an orphan has had occasion to 
bless her for untiring deeds of kindness and an unflagging 
interest in its welfare. She takes a deep interest in public 
questions, reading the newspapers and keeping up with 
movements of the times. 

After the death of Mrs. McKinley's mother she and her 
husband went to live at the old Saxton homestead, where 
during Major McKinley's fourteen years' service in Con- 
gress and while he was Governor of Ohio they passed their 
time whenever they were at home. 

After the second campaign for the office of prosecuting 
attorney Major McKinley continued actively in the prac- 
tice of the law at Canton, and soon made for himself a 
leading position at the bar of the county. He worked 
diligently, growing steadily in popularity until 1876, when 
he announced himself as a candidate for Congress and be- 
gan tiiat career which has brought him to the place which 
he now holds in the estimation of the nation. 

Of his doings and sayings in Congress and later as Gov- 
ernor of his State and as a popular orator we shall speak 
later on. 



CHAPTEK V. 

m'kinlet elected to congress. 

A Fight for tlie Nomination— An Unprecedented Majority— Begins 
his Congressional Career with Thomas B. Eeed and Other Noted 
Men— The Congress of the Silver Dollar— McKiuley's First 
Speech in Opposition to Fernando Wood's Tariff Bill— The Vote 
on the Bland-Allison Act— The Partisan Contest in the Forty- 
sixth Congress— Hayes and the "Brigadiers"— The Tissue Ballot 
of the South and the New Yorjt Repeaters Denounced by Mc- 
Kinley — Laws had no Terrors for Honest Men — Embarrassing 
Relations Between Congress and the Executive — A Time of Dis- 
trust and Distress. 



T that time the Congressional district 
which Major McKinley aspired to 
represent was composed of the coun- 
ties of Carroll, Columbiana, Mahon- 
ing, and Stark. It was represented 
at that time by the Hon. L. D. Wood- 
worth, of Mahoning County, and this gentleman desired 
to succeed himself. 

Ohio, which is as fruitful as any of the old Southern 
States in gentlemen with political aspirations, showed no 
exception to the general conditions in this district. In 
fact, there were quite a number of likely citizens who be- 
lieved that the time had come for them to serve their 
country in Congress. 

They were all older men than the young Canton lawyer 
and they resented his intrusion into the canvass. The re- 
sult was a hot fight for the nomination. McKinley se- 
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cured all the delegates except one from his own county 
and fared nearly as well in the other counties. He thus 
received the nomination on the first ballot. He went in 
on his mettle after the convention and made a canvass 
which took the old war-horses of the party by surprise. 

In the election of 1874 the dffetrict had given Wilson, 
Democrat, 10,837 votes, and Woodworth, the Kepublican 
candidate, 11,113 votes, thus electing Mr. Woodworth by 
a rather close majority of 276. McKinley ran against a 
gentleman named Sanborn, one of the strongest the Dem- 
ocrats could find in the district for a standard-bearer. 
The result of the election was that McKinley received 
16,489 votes, a.gainst 13,185 for Sanborn, thus obtaining 
the unprecedented majority of 3,304. 

It will be remembered that 1876 was not a good year for 
the Republicans. The country was suffering from the 
prostration which succeeded the war, the nation was strug- 
gling under an enormous debt, the national finances were 
unsettled, the Southern States were still bitter against the 
Government which had overpowered the rebellion, and 
the greenback inflationists were rampant for repudiation 
and fiat money. 

The Forty-fifth Congress was called in special session 
in October, 1877, and there was a Democratic majority in 
the House which elected Samuel J. Eandall Speaker. To 
this House Ohio had sent a strong delegation, among the 
members of which were James A. Garfield, Gen. Jacob D. 
Cox, Charles Foster, Amos Townsend, Gen. J. Warren 
Keifer, Gen. A. V. Eice, Gen. Thomas Ewing, and Mil- 
ton Saylor; in the Senate were John Sherman and Allen 
G. Thurnian. 

Among others who entered Congress at this time was 
Thomas B. Eeed, from the Portland district of Maine, who 
had made a reputation at the bar, had been twice a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and Attorney-General of his State 
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for three years. He was destined to become Major MoKiu- 
ley's chief competitor for the highest lienors in his party. 
Other new members were George D. Eobinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, afterward Governor of his State; George B. Lor- 
ing, of Massachusetts, subsequently United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; Gen. Thomas M. Browne, of 
Indiana; Gen. Anson G. McCook, of New York City, a 
member of the famous Ohio family of soldiers; and Prank 
Hiscock, afterward a Senator from New York. Pennsyl- 
vania sent Col. 
Thomas M. Bayne 
and Gen. Harry 
White, hoth strong 
men with established 
military reputations, 
and Eussell Errett, 
the veteran anti- 
slavery editor. 

This Congress is 
the one that enacted 
the law providing 
for the coinage of the 
silver dollar, which 
had been d i s c o n - 
tinued in 1873. On 

account of the great importance attached to Major 
McKinley's views upon the money question, his attitude 
toward gold and silver is discussed at length further on 
in a separate chapter. A brief summary of the legislation 
will, however, be made at this point. 

The Monetary Commission had submitted its report to 
Congress at the beginning of the Hayes Administration. 
This commission was composed of men of no less promi- 
nence than Senator John P. Jones, liepresentative Ran- 
dall L. Gibson, of Louisiana, ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
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George S. Bontwell, and William S. Groesbeck, holding 
widely different views, as was shown by the report. This 
docun-,ent and the President's message, supplemented by 
Sucretary Sherman's report, made the currency the ruling 
topic. 

The discussion was precipitated by a concurrent resolu- 
tion offered by Stanley Matthews in the Senate, declaring 
that in the opinion of Congress "all bonds of the United 
States are payahle in silver dollars of 412^ grains, and 
that to restore such dollars as a full legal tender for that 
purpose is not a violation of the public faith or the rights 
of the creditor." After long debate it passed the Senate 
by a vote of 43 to 23. In the House of Kepresentatives 
the resolution was passed under suspension of the rules by 
a vote of 189 ayes to 79 noes. This was on January 28, 
1878. It was only a "concurrent" and not a "joint" res- 
olution, and so it was not sent to the President. 

In the mean time, upon motion of Mr. Bland, the 
House on the 5th of the previous November had passed an 
act under suspension of the rules providing for the un- 
limited coinage of silver dollars of 412-^ grains. The vote 
stood 163 to 34 — 93 not voting. W-hen this bill was sent 
to the Senate it was reported back to the full body by the 
Committee on Finance, with the coinage limited to not 
less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 a month, 
and Mr. Allison offered an amendment providing for an 
International Monetary Conference. The Senate passed 
the bill as amended— ayes 48, noes 21. The House con- 
curred in the Senate amendment limiting the coinage by 
a vote of 203 to 72, and concurred in the International 
Conference proposition by a vote of 196 to 71. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, President Hayes vetoed the bill, and the 
House promptly passed it over the veto by a vote of 196 
to 73 and the Senate did likewise by a vote of 46 to 19. 
Thus the Bland-Allison act became a law. On all the 
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votes in the course of its legislative history Major McKin- 
ley voted with the majority. 

In making up the committees Mr. Eandall gave the new 
member from Ohio an inconspicuous place on the Com- 
mittee for the Ee vision of the Laws of the United States. 

As appears in the Congressional Record, the first time 
that Major McKinley addressed the Speaker was on De- 
cember 10, 1877, to present a petition from certain iron 
manufacturers of his district praying Congress to take 
no action relative to tariff revision until it had made a 
thorough official inquiry into the condition of the neces- 
sities of the country. The same day he introduced two 
private pension bills. The examination of the Record for 
this Congress shows that he spoke only nine times, and 
upon only one occasion did he make an extended address. 
It was a speech on the tariS, delivered April 15, 1878. In 
this address he attacked the Democratic bill brought for- 
ward by Fernando Wood, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Major McKinley expounded the doc- 
trine of protection as opposed to a revenue tariff, and was 
listened to with unusual attention, as he seemed even at 
this early day in his public career to have thoroughly 
mastered the question. In the course of his remarks he 
said: "Home competition will always bring prices to a fair 
and reasonable level and prevent extortion and robbery. 
Success, or even apparent success, in any business or enter- 
prise will incite others to engage in like enterprises, and 
then follows healthful strife, the life of business, which 
inevitably results in cheapening the article produced." 

He wound up with an appeal to the tariff reformers and 
free traders to let the country have a rest from this agitation 
until there was time to recover from the effects of the war 
and the panic of 1873. In this connection he said: 
"There never was a time in the history of this country 
more inauspicious than the present time for the dreamer 
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and "the theorist to put into practical operation his imprac- 
ticable theories of political economy. The country does 
not want them ; the business men of the country do not 
want them. They want quiet to recuperate their wasted 
forces; and I ara sure I utter no sentiment new or original 
when I say that if this House will promptly pass the 
appropriation bills and other pressing legislation, follow- 
ing this with an immediate adjournment, the people will 
applaud such a course as the work of statesmen and the 
wisdom of men of affairs." 

Major McKinley had made entirely too much reputa- 
tion in Congress as a protectionist to please the Democrats, 
and when they secured control of the Ohio Legislature in 
1878 they decided to redistrict him into private life. His 
Congressional district, therefore, was gerrymandered so as 
-to put Stark County into a group that would certainly 
return a Democrat to Congress. In fact, this was in, a 
line with the policy of that Ohio Legislature in the redis- 
tricting of the entire State, by means of which it was ex- 
pected to capture at least fifteen Congressmen out of a 
delegation of twenty Kepresentatives. By this gerry- 
mander Stark County was thrown into the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict along with Ashland, Portage, and Wayne counties. 
It was expected in this way to neutralize the heavy Ke- 
publican majority in Portage County with the Democratic 
majorities usually to be depended upon in Ashland, 
Wayne, and Stark. The Democrats appeared, therefore, 
to have a reasonably sure thing in this district. They 
nominated Gen. Aquila Wiley, of Wooster, formerly a 
colonel of the Forty-first Ohio, and a gallant soldier in 
the Union Army with a splendid military record. The 
Kepublicans nominated McKinley, and the two soldiers 
marshaled their forces. 

The Democratic candidate ranked his opponent in mili- 
tary title, but on election day McKinley received 15,489 
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Totes to 14,255 votes for Wiley. Mr. Eandall was again 
elected Speaker of this Congress and Major McKinley was 
given a place on the important Committee of Judiciary. 
This Congress — the Forty-sixth — was notable chiefly 
for its bitter partisan contests. The corruption of the 
ballot in the Southern States, the over-riding of the will 
of the majority, the demand for so-called "local home 
rule," and other matters of a purely political character, 
consumed the time of Congress to the exclusion of discus- 
sion upon business affairs. It was the Congress made 
notable by the return of the Confederate "brigadiers." 
President Hayes was out of favor with the advanced wing 
of his party, who condemned his course in surrendering 
the Southern States to the management of the political 
leaders who had recently been most prominent in the 
rebellion. The radical Eepublioans of the North — such as 
Zach Chandler, Hannibal Hamlin, Conkling, Logan, and 
Matthew H. Carpenter in the Senate, and Hale and Frye, 
of Maine, and Conger, of Michigan, in the House- 
feared that the results of the war, as codified in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution would be practically neutralized 
by the election frauds in the States lately in rebellion 
aided by the Democratic vote in the North. In this 
heated discussion Major McKinley took a prominent part. 
In the House of Eepresentatives on AprillS, 1879, he took 
advanced grounds upon the necessity of fair elections and 
the protection of the ballot at any cost. In the course of 
his remarks he said : 

I 
The first movement in tlie programme of a restored Democracy has 
already been accomplished, so far as this House is concerned, in the 
paralyzation of the Executive force to preserve peace at the polls. 
The second step in the same programme is only checked by a few in- 
tervening days, when the purity of the ballot-box Is to be submitted 
to the same lawleggpess, with no power in the Federal head to insure 
or preserve it, 
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The proposition offered by Mr. Soutbard in tbe closing Lours of 
tbe Forty-fiftli Congress, and for tbe most part now renewed in tbe 
extraordinary session of the present Congress, to repeal certain sec- 
tions of the statutes of tbe United States known as the Federal Elec- 
tion laws, is a bold and wanton attempt to wipe from the law all 
protection of the ballot-box, and surrender its purity to the unholy 
hand of tbe hired repeater and its control to tbe ballot-box stuffers 
of tbe great cities of the North and tbe tissue-ballot party of the 
South. 

So determined is the Democratic party in tbe House to break down 
these wise and just measures, intended to secure an honest ballot to 
tbe legal voter, that they make a rider to an important appropriation 
bill, making them, in the language of my colleague [Mr. McMahon], 
" a necessary companion to tbe money voted in tbe bill." 

The repeal of these laws will remove every safeguard against 
fraud in the exercise of the elective franchise, and will again make 
possible tbe enormous outrages upon a pure ballot and free govern- 
ment which marked the elections in tbe city of New York and else- 
where in 1868, the wickedness and extent of which made existing 
laws necessary and imperative. Tbe proposition we are now con- 
sidering is an open assault upon tbe freedom and purity of elections. 

Article I. of tbe Constitution declares: " The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall 
be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but tbe Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators." 

This constitutional provision confers upon Congress full and ade- 
quate power at any time to make or alter times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Representatives, and to make or alter such 
regulations. 

The Democratic party has thus abandoned the constitutional ob- 
jection by allowing tbe sections in relation to supervisors of elections, 
with some limitations, to remain. They surrender tbe constitutional 
doctrine so strenuously urged against existing law. My distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Hurd] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Carlisle], who addressed the committee yesterday, seem not to have 
been present at the last caucus of their party, for their arguments are 
wholly based rfpon tbe constitutional question. Let me suggest to 
my friends that if tbe law is unconstitutional the courts are open to 
them, where that question can be judicially determined for all time; 
and let me remind them that this law has been in the statute-book 
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for now seven years, and tlie question they make, altbougb decided 
adversely to tlieir tlieory by an inferior court, bas never found its 
way to tbe final tribunal in sucb cases— the Supreme Court of the 
United States. To that tribunal we invite them to go. I repeat, 
that permitting tbe supervisors' law to stand is a giving away of all 
constitutional objection to the entire body of tbe law. It explodes 
the old dogma of State rights and removes all necessity for any dis- 
cussion upon that point. 

Enough of the law ia left to recognize tbe principle always con- 
tended for by the Republican party, that Congress had the power and 
that it was its plain duty to guard and protect elections where its 
own members were to be chosen to seats in this body; but while ad- 
mitting the constitutional rights, they are careful to wipe out all the 
provisions which gave such a law practical effect in securing an 
honest election and preventing force and fraud at the polls. They 
are in favor of the law, but opposed to its execution. 

In concluding his discussion of the proposed amend- 
ment to abolish the saieguards to elections, Major Mc- 
Kinley said : 

I have tried to meet and answer the principal objections urged to 
this law. Are there any others? In tbe discussion had in the Korty- 
fifth Congress much stress was placed upon the great expense at- 
tending the execution of the law. I learn that at Cincinnati, in my 
own State, the expense of deputy marshals in 1878 was less than $400, 
and they never had a fairer, purer election than at that time. But 
to this, in general terms, I answer, what signifies tbe cost if thereby 
we can secure a free and fair ballot in this country ? Who will count 
the cost if the enforcement of this law will prevent the repeaters and 
moonshiners from controlling tbe elections and subverting the popu- 
lar will ? For involved in this proposition is the existence of the 
Republic and the perpetuation of Republican institutions. If honest, 
fair elections cannot be had, free government is a farce; it is no longer 
the popular will which is supreme. Free government cannot be 
estimated by dollars nor measured by cost. We have long ago dis- 
carded that consideration. This objection has been urged many 
times before to tbe enforcement of great fundamental doctrines and 
principles. The same objection was urged to the prosecution of the 
war for the preservation of the Union and free government. Public 
sentiment did not listen then to tbe cry of cost; it hesitated not, it 
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faltered not then; it ignored the cost; it foiigbt, and successfully 
fought, the great battle of freedom; and public sentiment will not 
now pause to count the paltry cost when free and fair elections, the 
foundation-stone of free government, are involved in the threatened 
danger. If I do not misjudge, the people who fought for free govern- 
ment and maintained it at so great a cost will now be found firm and 
invincible for a free ballot and fair elections. Let me remind the 
other side of this chamber that supervisors and marshals will not be 
needed, and therefore no cost will be incurred, whenever the party 
which employs tissue ballots and drives colored citizens from the 
polls shall do so no more forever, and whenever Democratic repeaters 
shall cease to corrupt the ballot — the great fountain of power in this 
country; in a. single sentence, whenever, throughout this whole 
country, in every State thereof, citizenship is respected and the 
Tights under it are fully and amply secured; when every citizen who 
is entitled to vote shall be secure in the free exercise of that right, 
and the ballot-box shall be protected from illegal voters, from fraud 
and violence. Federal supervisors of Federal elections will be neither 
expensive nor oppressive. 

Has any legal voter in the United States been prevented from ex- 
ercising his right of suiirage. by this law or by the officers acting 
under it ? This is the practical question. None that I have ever 
heard of; while thousands, yes, tens of thousands of illegal voters 
have been deterred from voting by virtue of it. The honest voter 
has no fear of this law; it torrches him -as lightly as the law of 
larceny touches the honest man or the law of murder touches him 
whose hands are stainless of human blood. The thief hates the law 
of larceny, the murderer the law of homicide. They, too, can truth- 
fully urge the cost of the execution of these laws; both are ex- 
pensive and onerous to the taxpayer. But I have never known such 
arguments seriously entertained as a reason for their repeal. The 
law is without terror save to wrong-doers. The presence of officers 
of the law only deters criminals from the commission of crime. They 
are no restraint upon the honest man. You can form no system of 
laws which will not be open to some criticism and abuse. These 
prove nothing against the importance and necessity of their main- 
tenance. If any better method can be offered for preserving the 
ballot-box In its purity, I will cordinlly accept it and labor for its 
passage, but until such better method is proposed we should stand 
by existing statutes. 

We cannot afford to break down a single safeguard which has 
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been thrown around tbe ballot-box. Every guarantee must be kept 
and maintained. Fair minded people everywhere are interested ia 
honest elections. It is not a partisan measure; it falls alike upon all 
political parties. The law recognizes no political creed, and those 
who execute it should carefully obey its letter and spirit. It pro- 
tects Democrats and Republicans and men of all parties alike. 

This House, not content with prohibiting the use of soldiers to 
keep the peace at the polls, forbidding their employment by the 
President in any emergency, however grave, now seeks to remove 
every remaining safeguard to a fair and honest election. The better 
sentiment of the country. North and South, will not submit to such 
unbridled license upon the ballot-box. Mr. Chairman, what will tie 
end be ? By an amendment to an army appropriation bill which was 
not connected with the subject-matter thereof, peace at the polls can 
no longer be maintained by the Chief Executive, no matter how 
grave the emergency nor how pressing the necessity. Tumult and 
riot may hold high carnival at a Federal polling-place, and the 
Federal arm is powerless to restrain it. This restriction of Federal 
power, this paralyzation of Executive authority, ought to have satis- 
fied the most extreme State rights Democrat; but not so. Having 
forbidden the use of the Executive force to keep the peace at the 
polls, they now demand that the purity of the ballot and the free- 
dom of the voter shall be subjected to the same lawlessness, with no 
power in the Government to restrain it. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose thus far has been to present this law. 
the repeal of which is demanded, upon its merits wholly. The prop- 
osition, however, of the Democratic side of the House is to offer this 
amendment, not to the sober, independent judgment of the Honse 
and the coordinate branches of the Government, but to rH.sh it 
through, right or wrong, justly or unjustly, as a part of a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the pressing and needful wants of the Govern- 
ment. It is an attempt to do by force what ought to be done, if at 
all, in the free exercise of the law-making power by each branch of 
the Government acting in its proper functions under the Constitution. 
If force and coercion be not intended, then why not introduce and 
consider this legislation under the rules, with deliberation, and de- 
bate upon its own merits, independent and separate from an appro- 
priation bill ? This is tbe ordinary course of legislation, recognized by 
long practice, founded in wisdom, and never before abandoned for 
the purposes of coercion. AVant of time cannot be urged in favor of 
this course; days of idleness have already been spent sufficient for 
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the purpose. Tlie resort to this method of legislation is a confession 
of injustice, wrong, and wealiness of the proposed measure, and 
evinces a determination to accomplish wrongfully that which cannot 
be rightfully accomplished. One of the pretexts urged in favor of 
placing this amendment upon an appropriation bill is that the law 
itself was passed by the Republicans in the same way. This impres- 
sion has become so general throughout the country that it would 
seem necessary to state the facts in relation to the passage of the 
supervisors' law. The law, substantially as it is now in the statutes, 
was introduced into the House, referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
considered by that committee, and reported back to the House by its 
chairman, where it was discussed, voted upon, and passed entirely 
independent of any appropriation bill. It took the same course in the 
Senate. It was not a rider to a bill appropriating money. It is true 
that the sections extending the supervisors to county districts and 
restricting their powers in such districts were passed on June 10, 
1872, upon the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. 

The first fruits of their dominion are not assuring to the country, 
and will not, I am certain, incline the people to clothe them with 
still greater power. Threatened revolution will not hasten it; extra 
sessions, useless and expensive, will not accelerate it. Threat and 
menace, disturbing the business interests of the country, will only 
retard it. It will come when your party have shown that you de- 
serve it. When you demonstrate that the financial, industrial, and 
business interests of the nation are safer and wiser in your hands 
than in any other, and more than all, when you have demonstrated 
that free government will not perish in your keeping, it will come 
then, and not before. I hope, Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
not be insisted upon. It is wrong in itself; it endangers free govern- 
ment. I believe the method proposed under the circumstances I 
have already designated is revolutionary. There is no necessity for 
such haste. The law can have no force and effect until 1880, except 
in the State of California. If the amendment must be passed, let it 
come in. the ordinary course of legislation. There will be ample 
time at the regular session next winter and before any other Federal 
elections will be held. 

The country is not asking for it. Business will suffer and is suf- 
fering every day from the agitation of a contijhued extra session of 
Congress. Uncertainty in legislation is a terror to all business and 
commercial interests, and this uncertainty exists and will continue so 
long as we remain in session. Let us r?niQV<? it, Let us pass the 
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appropriation bills, simple and pure. Let us keep the executive de- 
partments in motion. Let the courts of the United States go on and 
clear up their already overcrowded dockets. Let the representatives 
of the Government abroad, upon whom our commercial relations with 
other nations so largely depend, be not crippled. Give the pension. 
ers of the Government their well-earned and much-needed pensions. 
Let the army be clothed, provisioned, and paid. Do this, striking 
out all political amendments from the appropriation bills, adjourn 
speedily, and give the country that peace and rest which will be pro- 
motive of the public good. When we have done this we have evi- 
denced the wisdom of statesmen and the wgrk of patriots. [Great 
applause on the Republican side.] Let the people then, the final 
arbiter, the source of all power, decide the issue between us. 

The result of the effort of the Sontheru "brigadiers" 
"to -wipe ofE every vestige of war legislation from the 
statute-books" was to prohibit the use of United States 
troops as a police force at the polls, but it was not till very 
recently, duri?ig Mr. Cleveland's second term, that the 
Federal supervisors of elections were done away with. 

The Forty-sixth Congress was the first in which the 
Democrats had controlled both branches since the Presi- 
dency of James Buchanan. The results of Democratic 
ascendency with a Kepublican Executive were constant 
wrangling and efforts to coerce the President by a prac- 
tice which led to the now well-established rule in the 
House of Eepresentatives forbidding a "rider" on an 
appropriation bill. 

The effect of this practice during the Hayes Administra- 
tion kept the executive departments in a constant need of 
funds to meet their necessities, and as a result Mr. Hayes 
was obliged to call two extra sessions of Congress. It was 
a period of business distress, industrial uncertainty, and 
political distrust. TJie Hayes regime will go on record as 
one of the most uncomfortable and unsatisfactory adminis- 
trations in time of peace in American history, barring 
possibly the one now drawing to a close. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAJOR M'KINLET'S RECOED ON THE CURRENCT. 

In Line with Lis Party— In Favor of Silver as far as Consistent 
witli Sound Money— The History of the Two Metal Dollars— The 
Mint Act of 1793— The Silver Dollar the Unit of Value— The 
Result of the Acts of 1834, 1837, 1849, 1873, 1878, and 1890— 
The Unit Changed from Silver to Gold— The Fall in Silver Bul- 
lion — The Agitaion to Restore International Bimetallism — Mc- 
Kinley's Exposition of the Money Question at Niles in 1891— 
Joint Debate on Silver with Governor Campbell in 1891— We 
Want a Dollar as Good as Any Other Wherever Trade Goes- 
Opposed to Free Coinage and Why— An International Agree- 
ment Necessary— Declaration for Sound Money in Congress in 
1890— Denunciation of Debased Currency at Philadelphia in 
1893— His Positive Words to the Marquette Club in Chicago- 
John Sherman's Letter to the Young Men's Club of Brooklyn. 

HESE is nothing in Major McKinley's record 
on the currency question either to confess or 
to conceal. This statement is thus made 
with emphasis, on account of the attempt by 
his political opponents to befog the public 
mind on this question during the preliminary 
canvass for the nomination at the St. Louis 
convention. 
It may be declared in brief that Major McKinley's posi- 
tion has always been exactly that of his party, and is so 
now. For certain reasons, which will be explained briefly 
below, the Eepublican party modified its policy, but not 
its principles, with reference to silver, and Major McKiu- 
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ley modified his course witli it. Attention is also called to 
the fact that his views on finance have during his public 
career been in unison with those of John Sherman, and the 
record of the latter for soundness and conservatism is cer- 
tainly above dispute. 

The position of the Republican party may be stated 
succinctly from the beginning of the controversy to be, 
first, for sound money, equal to the best in the world; 
second, to coin all the silver product of the mines of the 
United States as far as possible and at the same time keep 
the gold and silver dollars equal in purchasing power. A 
reference to the reports of the various Secretaries of the 
Treasury during the Hayes and Garfield-Arthur adminis- 
trations will bear out this declaration. 

It is pertinent to this discussion to review briefly the 
history of the gold and silver dollars, and to recur to the 
principal causes which have determined the attitude of 
the Eepublican party on this question. To go back to the 
beginning of the Government, we find that by the Mint 
Act of April 2, 1793, it was provided that the unit of value 
should be a dollar of silver equal to the Spanish milled 
dollar, then in general use, which should weigh 416 grains 
and contain 371:^ grains of pure silver. It is worthy of 
note that through all the mutations of our currency 
laws, the amount of pure silver contained in the standard 
silver dollar has never been changed, and it is the same 
to-day as in 1793. When the weight of the silver dollar 
was changed to 412-J grains in 1837, the decrease in weight 
was effected by diminishing the amount of alloy, and not 
pure silver, which the dollar contained. 

By the act referred to, namely, that of 1793, the coinage 
of ten-dollar gold-pieces, or eagles, jvas provided, which 
were made to weigh 370 grains and to carry 347-J grains of 
fine gold. By the act of June 28, 1834, the weight of the 
eagle was reduced to 358 grains and made to contain 333 
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grains of fine gold. The act of January 18, 1837, changed 
the gold eagle to 900 fine and left the weight at 358 grains. 

It should also be noticed that this proportion of fine 
gold and the gross weight of the eagle has not since been 
changed. March 3, 1849, Congress first provided for the 
striking of the one-dollar gold-piece, which, being one- 
tenth of the eagle, contained 25.8 grains of gold, 900 fine, 
and is the gold dollar of to-day. Practically, however, it 
does not circulate, for the reason that it is not a convenient 
coin, and only a relatively small number are struck in the 
mints annually. 

Our unit of value continued to be the standard silver 
dollar until the act of February 13, 1873, which declared 
that the "unit of value" should be the gold dollar above 
alluded to, which, according to this act, shall be alloyed 
only with copper. No act of Congress before or since 
affecting the currency has been more fruitful of contro- 
versy than this law of 1873, usually referred to as the one 
demonetizing silver. With the judicial construction of 
the language of this law and the legal bearing of its 
phraseology we have nothing to do in this discussion. 
Suffice it to say that it simply dropped the silver dollar 
as our unit of value by not mentioning it. 

In order to complete the legislative chronology of the 
subject, we may observe that by the act of Congress of 
February 38, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to coin not less than 3,000,000 nor more than 
4,000,000 standard silver dollars each month with full 
legal-tender power. It is known as the "compulsory 
coinage act" and the "Bland-Allison act." Finally, on 
July 14, 1890, the law known as the "Sherman purchas- 
ing act," providing for the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issuing of notes against the bullion, was passed and 
lias been since repealed. 

To go back to Major McKinley^s record on the silver 
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qnestion, it is necessary for a clear understanding of the 
subject to consider the chain of events which led to, or 
at least were coincident with, the fall in the value of 
silver. It must be remembered that there is no holy 
essence in gold and nothing sacred about silver. Consid- 
ering the two metals simply as merchandise, their price 
is governed by the same law as potatoes — the law of supply 
and demand. The difficulty which befogs the considera- 
tion of the value of the two metals arises from the blend- 
ing of real value with nominal value. Thns while we have 
had m this country 'from the beginning, with the excep- 
tion of the five years between 1873 and 1878, two dollars, 
one silver and the other gold, nominally and legally of the 
same purchasing power, they have been at all times 
actually more or less separated in value. The subject is 
further complicated by the fact that any declaration of 
our Government as to how much of any metal shall be a 
legal-tender dollar can have no weight except to the 
citizens of our own country, and in our foreign commerce 
we are obliged to deal upon a money basis that suits not 
only us, but the other party to the trade. 

It thus happens that while first one dollar and then the 
other has been the more valuable of the two from a bul- 
lion standpoint in the markets of the outside world, oar 
finances have been constantly disturbed in consequence not 
only of the relative demand and supply of the home 
product of either metal, but by their relative values 
abroad. The period above alluded to has been one of con- 
stant changes, affected principally by two causes, namely, 
the action of Germany and the remarkable increase of sil- 
ver production in the United States. 

Before the establishment of the German empire each 
independent state had its own fiscal system, and all were 
on a pilver basis except Bremen, where the gold standard 
prevailed. After the war witli France and the establish- 
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ment of the present empire it became necessary to fix upon 
a homogeneous system for the entire country. After con- 
siderable discussion of the subject, and encouraged by the 
enormous indemnity paid in gold by France, the German 
empire adopted the gold standard by the "coinage act" of 
July, 1873. At that time there was in circulation in Ger- 
many an equivalent of about $395,000,000 of silver money. 
The "coinage act" provided for a subsidiary or token 
money, which would use up about $90,000,000 worth of this 
amount. It was decided to withdraw the balance of some- 
thing like $300,000,000 worth, melt it up, and sell it 
abroad in exchange for gold. The government accord- 
ingly began to melt and export this silver in 1873, com- 
mencing cautiously, but increasing the amount gradually 
year by year. 

In the mean time the act of the United States Congress 
of 1873, the suspension of silver coinage by the Nether- 
lands, and the adoption of a gold standard by the Scandi- 
navian Confederation all tended to lessen the value of the 
silver bullion. The Latin Union also discontinued silver 
coinage, and India, which was Germany's principal market 
for her discredited silver, continued to require less and 
less each year. The Indian demand fell steadily until it 
had been reduced to only one-third of the average amount 
absorbed by it between 1855 and 1865. 

In the face of this falling market Germany stopped 
melting and selling her silver in 1879, and the agitation 
which had been going on for bimetallism in Europe re- 
ceived a new impetus. There was an international 
monetary conference in 1878 and another in 1881, where 
fourteen governments were represented, at which vigorous 
attempts were made to reinstate silver, and in the deliber- 
ations of which the United States was represented. The 
Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, traveled in 
Germany assisting in the agitation in behalf of bimetallism, 
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and he was ably aided in his efforts by the eminent French 
publicist M. Cernushi, as well as by many German states- 
men. 

When Germany stopped melting up this old silver coin 
and exporting the bullion there still remained about $100,- 
000,000 worth in the banks and in circulation, and these 
old silver thalers still exist as a component part of the 
money of the country. 

It was in the midst of this discussion at home and 
abroad that Major McKinley entered Congress and in 1878 
voted for the free coinage of silver, most of the leaders of 
the Eepublican party at that time being fully confident 
that by an international arrangement silver might be 
rehabilitated, and an actual as well as a nominal bimetallic 
standard be permanently established. 

As is well known, however, these efforts proved futile, 
■and the tendency of silver continued to be steadily down- 
ward. 

In order that a silver dollar shall equal a gold dollar the 
world over, silver bullion must be worth $1.2939 per ounce 
of fine metal. Prior to 1873 the price of the ounce of 
silver had been so far above this figure that the bullion 
in the silver dollar waa worth from 3 to 5 cents more than 
the standard gold dollar of 100 cents, and consequent- 
ly it was more valuable in trade as bullion than as a 
one-hundred-cent dollar. It therefore could not be kept 
in circulation. It was rarely called for for any use, and 
in consequence between 1834 and 1873 only about 8,000,000 
of them were coined all together. In fact, the so-called 
dollar of our "daddies" was rarely seen and never used 
at all by the "daddies" after whom it has been sentimen- 
tally named. 

It was only after the bullion in this standard dollar be- 
came lessened in price, as before noted, that there was 
any demand for it for actual use as money. 
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In 1873 the market price of an ounce of silver was 
$1.2980, and no dollars were being coined in consequence. 
In 1876 the value of silver had fallen to $1.15 per ounce. 
It was believed that if the Government would purchase 
,and coin at least $2,000,000 worth a month, this increase 
of demand would tend to stiffen up the price of the white 
metal. The Bland-Allison law was therefore passed in 
■1878 and was voted for by Major McKinley. There was a 
Blight response, as had been expected, and the bullion value 
jf silver recovered a little, rising to $1.2040 per ounce, 
Tiaking the standard dollar equal to 10.93, but owing to the 
,ck of international cooperation and then new discoveries 
I the arts of smelting, by means of which hitherto worth- 
ss ore could be worked profitably, the price again 
■irted downward, and in 1879 the average price was 
.1218 per ounce, and the silver dollar was about $0.87. 
le price remained about the same until I'SSS, when 
Uion fell to $1.0897 per ounce, making the average 
ue of the silver dollar that year 84 cents. In 1886 the 
ce dropped to $1.0334 per ounce; in 1887 to $0.9810 
ounce and tiie silver dollar fell to 75 cents. In 1888 
lion went to $0.9547 per ounce and the silver dollar to 
cents, and in 1889 the price declined to $0.9338 per 
ace and the silver dollar to 72 cents, 
'^t thus became apparent year by year that in face of 
normously increasing American product and a con- 
ad lack of support by other nations with whom we were 
closely allied in commerce we could not bear this 
• burden alone and without limit. The leaders of 
Republican party therefore arrayed themselves 
st the free and unlimited coinage of the standard 
I dollar, temporarily at least, and Major McKinley 

tC)^-» the same ground and so voted upon every occasion in 
Congress up to the end of his career in that body. 
A study of the political history of the country will show 
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that any public man who has never changed his opinion 
has either had a very short career or has been notoriously 
obstinate gt the expense of reason. In 1816 the cotton- 
j)lanting States under the leadership of Calhoun joined 
Massachusetts in the cause of protection, and in the 
tariff bill enacted that year secured a protective tariff upon 
coarse cotton cloth. for the mutual benefit of both the 
manufacturers and the planters. Subsequently Calhoun 
led South Carolina into the Nullification Act of 1833 in 
opposition to protection. Up to 1828 Andrew Jackson 
was a clearly defined protectionist and after that time a 
free trader. Daniel Webster opposed protection up to 
1824, and when criticised for his opposition to the Demo- 
cratic Walker tariff of 1846, defended himself by the 
declaration that in twenty years he had learned some- 
thing about the Constitution and the commercial and in- 
dustrial wants of the people of the United States. Scores 
of party leaders who had defended the Fugitive Slave law 
prior to 1860 became ardent Abolitionists after 1862. 
Every page of the annals of the country is filled with 
conspicuous instances of the same kind that might be 
cited. 

But every public man deserves to be heard out of his 
own mouth and not through the convictions that may be 
manufactured for him by political opponents. 

In 1891, when Major McKinley was nominated for 
Governor of Ohio by the Eepublicans of the State, he ran 
against Gov. J. E. Ca,mpbell, who had beaten Mr. Foraker 
and was making the race for a second term. McKinley 
and Campbell, both excellent campaigners, entered the 
canvass with the discussion of national issues, prominent 
among which was the money question. The Democrats 
had carried the State because Governor Foraker had, 
against his own judgment, consented to run for a third 
term, and because the Republican party had allowed itself 
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to become inextricably involved iu local temperance con- 
troversies. In the campaign of 1891, however, the tem- 
perance question having been eliminated from the canvass, 
the Democratic platform declared for free silver, and Mr. 
Campbell, the candidate of the convention, made this 
question a leading subject of debate. Major McKinley 
accepted the issue, and in his opening speech at Niles, 
Ohio, August 22, he put the money question to the front, 
saying: 

The Democratic platform declares for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of the silver of the world, to be coined, as freely 
as gold is now, upon the same terms and under the McKinley' s 
existing ratio. The platform of the Republican Views oa 
party stands in opposition to anything short of a full Silver in 1891. 
and complete dollar. The legislation of the last 
Congress i^ the strongest evidence which can be furnished of the pur- 
pose of the Republican party to maintain silver as money, and of its 
resolution to keep it in use as part of our circulating medium equal 
with gold. The law which the Republican party put upon the stat- 
ute-books declares the settled policy of the Government to be "to 
maintain the two metals upon a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law." 

The free and unlimited coinage of silver demanded by the Demo- 
cratic Convention recently held in Cleveland amounts to this: That 
all the silver of the world, and from every quarter of the world, can 
be brought to the mints of the United States and coined at the ex- 
pense of the Government; that is, that the mints of the United States 
must receive 413^ grains of silver, which is now worth but 80 
cents the world over, and coin therefor a silver dollar, which by the 
fiat of the Government is to be received by the people of the United 
States and to circulate among them as worth a full dollar of 100 
cents. 

The silver producer, whose 412^ grains of silver are worth only 80 
cents or less in the markets of this country and the world, is thus 
enabled to demand that the Government shall take it at 100 cents. 
Will the Government be as kind to the producer of wheat and pay 
him 80 cents more per bushel than the market price? The silver 
dollar now issued under a limited coinage has 80 cents of intrinsic 
value in it, so accredited the world over, and the other 20 cents is 
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legislative will — the mere breatli of Congress. That is, what tbe 
coin lacks of value to make it a perfect dollar Congress supplies by- 
public declaration, and holds the extra 20 cents in the Treasury for 
its protection. The Government, buying the silver at its market 
value, takes to itself the profit between the market value of 418^ 
grains of silver and the face value of the silver dollar. Now it is 
proposed to remove the limit and to make the government coin, not 
for account of the Treasury, but for the benefit of the silver mine- 
owner. 

It does not take a wise man to see that if a dollar worth only 80 
cents intrinsically, coined without limit, is made a legal tender to 
the amount of its face value for the payment of all debts, public and 
private, a legal tender in all business transactions among the people, 
it will become in time the exclusive circulating medium of the 
country. Gold, which is twenty per cent, more valuable on every 
dollar, will not be paid out in any transactions in this country when 
an eighty-cent silver dollar will answer the purpose. Nor will the 
greenback be long in returning to the Treasury for redemption in 
gold. We shall do our business, therefore, with short dollars, 
rather than with full dollars as we are now doing. The gold dollar 
■will be taken from the circulating medium of the country and 
hoarded, and the effect will be that the circulating medium will not 
be increased, but reduced to the extent of the gold circulating, and 
we will be compelled to do the business of the country with a silver 
dollar exclusively, which under present conditions is confessedly tbe 
poorest, instead of doing our business with gold and silver and 
paper money, all equal and all alike good. 

Governor McKinley quoted President Cleveland and the 
Hon. M. D. Harter, a Democratic Eepresentative in Con- 
gress, and proceeded: 

My competitor [Governor Campbell] has said in his reported inter- 
Tiews that in sentiment upon this subject the Democrats of Ohio are 
very much divided; that the vote in the convention was a very close 
one. This close vote not only emphasizes the danger of the free- 
coinage declaration in the minds of a large number of the Democrats 
in the State, but enjoins the importance and necessity of the friends 
of honest money standing together, and in all the contests of the past 
they have been forced to stand together for an honest currency. 
Governor Campbell declared in one of his Interviews that while he 
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Lad his doubts about it, be was willing " to chance free and unlimited 
coinage of silver." I am not willing to " chance " it. Under present 
conditions the country cannot afEord to chance it. Wn cannot gamble 
■with anything so sacred as money, which is the standard and measure 
of all values. I can imagine nothing which would be more disturb- 
ing to our credit and more deranging in our commercial and financial 
affairs than to make this the dumping ground of the world's silver. 
The silver producer might be benefited, but the silver user never. If 
there is to be any profit in the coinage of silver, it should go to the 
Government. It has gone to the Government ever since the Bland- 
Allison law went into effect. The new declaration would take it 
from the Government and give it to the silver producer. 

Major McKinley proceeded to argue that the bond- 
holders had been largely paid in one-hundred-cent dollars, 
and that the pensioners should not be paid in depreciated 
dollars. He said of the struggle of 1867: 

When the attempt was made at that time, by the leaders of the 
party that now stands in opposition to the Republican party, to re- 
pudiate the debt to the bondholder or pay it off in depreciated cur- 
rency, insisting that we never could pay it in full, the soldiers stood 
with the party which represeats good faith to our creditors and the 
honorable payment of every obligation, and swept back the tide of 
inflation and repudiation. They said that the country they saved 
from force should have no stain upon its financial honor, but every 
debt it had contracted to preserve the Union should be paid in the 
best coin of the Republic, and every obligation should be sacredly 
kept and observed. They were willing to wait for their pensions until 
the great money obligation was discharged. The Government was 
therefore sustained, and over two thousand millions of that great 
debt has been paid off, not in a clipped dollar, but in a full dollar. 
The positions are to-day reversed. 

In concluding his address, Major McKinley made a 
brief allusion to the position of his State upon the cur- 
rency question throughout the troublous greenback period, 
and what he said of Ohio was true of most of the States of 
the Union in 1875-77. He said ; . 
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Obio has never in the past given her vote for a debased carrency, 
and she will not do so in the future. When the country was wild 
for inflation — in 1875 — under pressure of hard times (and tbey were 
hard), the sober sense of the people of this State, without regard to 
party, stemmed that awful tide. The people of Ohio had more to do 
than any State or constituency of the Union in keeping the nation 
upon the rock of honest finance and honest currency. Thousands of 
Democrats helped in that great struggle — not through their own 
party organization, but by leaving their party and joining with the 
party which represented good faith and honest dealing with the 
public creditor. They can take no other course this year. And the 
people of Ohio will take no backward step. 

Some months later 'in the same campaign, in a speech 
delivered on October 8, in the course of a joint debate 
with his opponent Major McKinley set forth clearly the 
issues of the campaign and declared that he would occupy 
his time with two questions, namely, that of silver and of 
taxation. Of these subjects he said: "The one relates to 
the standard with which we shall measure our exchanges 
and our labor with each other and with the rest of the 
world, and the other relates to the subject and the method 
of taxation by which we shall raise the needed revenues 
for public purposes." 

"The Eepublicans stood," the Major said, putting the 
actual money question in one plain sentence, "for a dollar 
worth 100 cents," and he added: 

You can buy to-day 371^ grains of pure silver, which constitutes 
the silver dollar; you can buy it in the markets of the world to-day 
for 76 cents. Free and unlimited coinage invites the silver producers 
of the world to bring their 76 cents' worth of silver to the mints of 
the United States, the Government agreeing to coin that silver into 
a dollar and by its fiat compelling people to take it for 100 cents, and 
the difference between 76 cents, which is the price of silver to-day, 
and 100 cents, which is the face value of the silver dollar, goes into 
the pockets of the silver kings of the world, and if we had had free 
and unlimited coinage in the last twelve years the $67,000,000 which 
\vas the seigniorage or gain to the Government would have been 
divided among the silver producers of this country aiid the silver 
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producers of the world. When we sell our labor or our crops we 
want to get for it a money that is as good as the thing we gave for 
the money, and we want the thing we get to be unvarying in value- 
not only good to-day, but good every day of every week of every 
year; not only good in the United States, but good wherever trade 
goes. In a word, we want no short dollar: we wa^it no short weight; 
we want no short measure. When the farmer sells his bushels of 
wheat he is required to give a full bushel in measure; when he 
gets his pay he is entitled to have a full dollar in value. 

Alluding to his own record upon the money question in 
Congress, further along in the same speech he said : 

In 1877 I voted to reinstate the ancient silver dollar as a part of 
the coinage of the United States. Silver had been stricken from our 
coinage in 1873 — stricken by both political parties, the one just as 
responsible as the other — and in 1878, being in favor of both gold 
and silver as money, to be kept at parity one with the other, I voted 
for the restoration of the silver dollar. When I did it we had but 
8,000,000 silver dollars in circulation. When I did it silver was 
more valuable than it is to-day. We have 405,000,000 silver dollars 
to-day, and that is as much as we can maintain at par with gold with 
the price of silver that prevails throughout the world. I took every 
occasion to reinstate silver to its ancient place in our monetary 
system, because I wanted both metals. I am opposed to free and un- 
limited coinage, because it means that we will be put upon a silver 
basis and do business with silver alone Instead of with gold, silver, 
and paper money, with which we do the business of the country to- 
day — every one of them as good as gold. 

I want to tell the workingmen here, and the farmers, that it takes 
just as many blows of the hammer, it takes just as many strokes of 
the pick, it takes just as much digging, just as much sowing, and 
just as much reaping to get a short dollar as it does to get a full 
dollar. 

Upon another occasion in this gubernatorial campaign 
Major McKinley thus declared himself concerning a de- 
based dollar and its efiect upon the business interests of 
the people: 

A one- hundred-cent dollar will go out of circulation alongside an 
eighty-cent dollar, which is a legal tender by the fiat of the Qoyerfl- 
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ment. And no class of people will suffer so niucU as the wage-earner 
and the agriculturist. If it is the farmer you would benefit, there 
is one way to do it. Make the bushel measure with which he 
measures his wheat for the buyer three pecks instead of four, and 
require the buyer to pay as much for three pecks as he now pays fov 
four. No man knows what the future may be, but in our present 
condition and with our present light, every consideration of safety 
requires us to hold our present status until the other great nations 
shall agree to an international ratio. 

In Congress on May 25, 1890, he said: 

I do not propose by any vote of mine to force tlie people of the 
United States, the farmers and laborers, to the cheapest money of 
the world or to any policy which might tend in that direction. What- 
ever dollars we have in this country must be good dollars, as good in 
the hands of the poor as the rich; equal dollars, equal in inherent 
merit, equal in purchasing power, whether they be paper dollars, 
gold dollars, or silver dollars, or treasury notes — each convertible 
into the other and each exchangeable for the other, because each is 
based upon an equal value and has behind it equal security; good not 
by the fiat of law alone, but good because the whole commercial 
world recognizes its inherent and inextinguishable value. There 
should be no speculative features in our money, no opportunity for 
speculation in the exchanges of the people. They must be safe and 
stable. 

In the course of his address at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia on September 23, 1892, he used these 
words: 

My fellow-citizens, there is one thing which this country cannot 
afford to trifle with, and that is its currency, its measure of value, 
the money which passes among the people in return for their labor 
and the products of their toil or of their land. There is no con- 
trivance so successful in cheating hibor and the poor people of the 
country as unstable, worthless, and easily counterfeited currency. 
. . . The money of this country should be as national as its 
flag, as sacred as the national honor, and as sound as the Government 
itself. That is the character of the money we have to-day. That is 
the kind of money which it is the paramount Interest of every 
citizen of this country, no matter to what political party he may 
belong, to want to maintain an^ continue, 
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Agiiin in the same speech he said : 

For tbirty years the Democratic leaders bave been unsound in 
tbeir financial policies. This unsoundness has not always taken tbe 
siiine form, but its efEect has always been to corrupt and debase the 
currency of the country. Driven from their opposition to resump- 
tion by the thoughtful men of tbeir party, who voted against them 
wben that issue was presented, they then demanded an inflation of 
tbe currency and the payment of the bonds in greenbacks. Routed 
from that position by tbe sober sense of the country, they became 
the advocates of the free and unlimited coinage of a dollar worth 
less than 100 cents. Driven from that by party exigency, they now 
pronounce for a financial policy which would inflict upon the country 
the most worthless currency we have ever had. 

In a speech before the Marquette Club, at Chicago, 
February 13, 1896, he said : 

The Republican party would as soon think of lowering the flag of 
our country as to contemplate with patience or without protest and 
opposition any attempt " to degrade or corrupt the medium of ex- 
changes among the people. It can be relied upon in the future, as 
in the past, to supply the country with the best money ever known, 
gold, silver, and paper, good the world over. 

In answer to an invitation to be present at a meeting of 
the Brooklyn Young Men's Kepublican Club, Senator 
John Sherman wrote a letter which may be added to show 
how the veteran financier regards McKinley's position on 
the money question. The letter was written April 32 of 
the present year. It runs as follows: 

There can be no doubt as to the opinions of Major McKinley on 
the money question. He is committed in every form, by 
speech and otherwise, to the Republican policy of main- Senator 
taining the present gold coin of the United States as Sherman's 
the standard of value. He, in common with myself Letter. 
and others, believes that silver should be employed as 
money, always, however, to be maintained at par with gold. The 
convenience of silver coin for the minor transactions of life is so man- 
ifest that no sound-money man would desire its discontinuance, but 
upon the primary condition that its coinage should be limited and its 
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purchasing power maintained by tlie fiat of tlie Government at par 

with gold. 

He believes, as I do, that a tariff should be adopted that will im- 
partially protect all American industries from undue competition 
with foreign productions that can be and ought to be produced in 
the United States. 

There is no editor better informed as to the true posi- 
tion of Major ilcKinley than the Hon. Charles Emory 
Smith, of the Philadelphia Press, and he published on 
]\l!iy 7 of this year the following comment on the criti- 
cisms of the Ohio candidate, saying: 

Chas. Emory He has been the earnest, intelligent, and unvarying 
Smith's advocate of honest money measured by the world's 
Testimony, best standard. Some of his antagonists have misrep- 
resented him by garbling and distorting his utterances. 
No fair and honest citation of his expressions can be made which 
will not satisfy the most exacting friend of a sound currency. As 
to Governor McKinley's critics, we challenge any of them to copy 
these declarations and impeach them it they can. 

One cardinal and central thought runs through all of these utter- 
ances — that the standard of value must be preserved sacred and 
inviolate, and that it must be the one recognized, established standard 
of the commercial world. If there is to be paper or representative 
money, it must be redeemable in real money of that standard, so that 
for purposes of currency it will be as good. If there is to be silver, 
it must be so limited and so constantly exchangeable for gola that the 
parity of the metals will be maintained. In the later years there is a 
recognition that the limit has been reached. Governor McKialey 
gives constant warning against any debasement o<f the standard. 

The net result of the discussion, then, is simply this: 
When Major McKinley entered Congress, silver had 

just crossed from the upper to the lower side of the golden 

equator. 
The majority of the Republican party believed that it 

could be brought back, and he joined in the effort. 
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THE FIRST GENERAL TARIFF KEVISIOX AFTER THE WAR. 

The Political Situation in 1880 — Internal Dissension in tbe Republican 
Ranks — The South Becomes "Solid" — McKinley Gets his Old 
District Again— Enters the Presidential Campaign as a Cham- 
pion of Protection — "A TarifE for Protection with Incidental 
Revenue " — The Republicans Control the Forty-seventll Con- 
gress — The TarifE Commission Bill — McKinley Prefers that the 
House should Take Up the Tariff Revision — His Remarks on the 
Commission Bill — The Commission Submits its Report in 
December, 1883 — The Ways and Means Committee Prepares a 
Bill — The Bill Abandoned in the House on Account of Democratic 
Obstruction— The Conference-made TarifE Act of 1883— The 
Ohio Delegation Votes Against the Bill Because it Does Not 
Protect Wool. 

HE year 1880 presented some new political 
conditions for the consideration of the 
country. The Eepublican party was rent by 
a rancorous ante-oon7ention canvass, while 
on the other hand the South became "solid." The ill- 
starred Garfield was nominated by the Eepublicans under 
such circumstances that the only bright spot about the 
great convention was the halo of fidelity which had sur- 
rounded the immortal "three hundred and six." The 
campaign dragged while wounds healed. Those Eepub- 
licans who had sought relief from the uncertainties of the 
hour in the stalwart virility of Grant were sore at heart. 
That wing of the party which had carried its opposition 
to Mr^ Bl^iiie to the point of secession saw with ill-con- 
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cealed dissatisfaction that while the hand was the hand 
of Garfield, the voice was the voice of Blaine. 

Senator Sherman's friends suspected that he had been 
betrayed. It is only fair to remark, however, that in his 
recently published book, in which Senator Sherman dis- 
cusses the men and aflairs of his time with remarkable 
frankness, he makes no complaint against Garfield. 
Nevertheless, in 1880 Mr. Sherman's friends throughout 
the country did not view with resignation the course of 
the successful candidate at Chicago. 

In the midst of this unsatisfactory situation in the 
national affairs of the party, Major McKinley was renom- 
inated for the Forty-seventh Congress. The Ohio Eepub- 
licans, having regained control of the Legislature, had 
promptly undone the work of the Democrats in gerry- 
mandering the State, and Stark County was put back into 
the old Seventeenth District with the counties of Colum. 
biana and Carroll. He did not secure the nomination 
without a struggle, because there was an unwritten law in 
that district which prescribed two terms of Congress as 
enough for anybody, and there were several other aspirants 
for the nomination. All the counties had candidates 
anxious to succeed to McKinley's place, and the more so in 
that the district was safely Eepublican. 

His old friends in Ashland, Wayne, and Portage coun- 
ties were now in another district, while his association- 
with Carroll, Columbiana, and Mahoning counties had 
naturally been broken off by the result of the gerry- 
mander. The nomination once secured, however, the 
election was easy, and in November he received 20,221 
votes, against 16,660 for Judge Thoman, the Democratic 
candidate. 

McKinley's reputation as a speaker had now passed the 
bounds of his own section, and having an easy district 
he found time to take the stump in other parts of the 
country. 
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An oiler was made to join issue with the Democracy 
upon the questions of protection and free trade. Although 
the offer was not accepted, McKinley did more than any 
other man to give public thought a tendency in this direc- 
tion. At a meeting in Cooper Institute, in New York 
City, he said that while the Democratic party professed to 
favor a tariff for revenue with incidental projection, he 
preferred a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. 
This expression was caught up by Republican speakers 
and party newspapers throughout the country and set the 
people to thinking. It was the boldest proposition by a 
party leader in favor of the doctrine of protection since 
the days of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. 

The campaign of education proved to be a sluggish one, 
because the burning question of protection or free trade 
had become a reminiscence. From the day when David 
Wilmot offered his proviso to limit the extension of 
slavery, the public mind had been led into other channels. 
The old contests about protection, in which Benton, 
Calhoun, Van Buren, Clay, and Webster had been forensic 
giants, had passed into history. The struggle over the 
Fugitive Slave law, the fight for Kansas, the great rebel- 
lion, the constitutional amendments and reconstruction, 
had monopolized popular thought and public discussion, 
and the principles which underlay the tariff issues had 
been forgotten. McKinley set sturdily to work to rehabil- 
itate the industrial issue. 

Although only partially successful, the question of pro- 
tection and free trade was at least once more launched for 
popular consideration, and thenceforth, up to the present 
day, has grown steadily until it has become the vital issue 
of the hour, notwithstanding the efforts which have been 
made to displace it with the currency question, which has 
been a perpetual subject of agitation in recent years. 
The House of Representatives elected this year had a Re- 
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pnblicau majority, and Gen. J. Warren Keifer was elected 
Speaker. The following members were named as the 
Committee on Ways and Means, viz.: AVilliam D. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; John A. Kasson, of Iowa; 
M. H. Dnnnell, Minnesota; Wm. McKinley, Ohio; Jay 
A. Hubbell, Michigan; D. 0. Haskell, Kansas; Wm. A. 
Eussell, Massachusetts; and Russell Brrett, Pennsylvania 
— Republicans; and Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania; 
J. Randolph Tucker, Virginia; John G. Carlisle, Ken- 
tucky;- William R. Morrison, Illinois; Emory Speer, 
Georgia — Democrats. 

Major McKinley was also made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

The Republican party had pledged itself in the cam- 
paign to revise the tariff. During the first session, there- 
fore, upon the recommendation of President Arthur, who 
had succeeded the lamented Garfield, a bill was brought 
forward to authorize the President to appoint a tariff com- 
mission, which should investigate the subject and report 
to Congress its recommendations in the shape of a bill 
which should reduce taxation, and at the same time create 
as little disturbance as possible among our industries. In 
the discussion of this question Major McKinley took a 
prominent part. In a speech in the House on April 6, 
1882, he said: 

The tariff question lias again forced itself into prorainence. While 
it lias never ceased to be a question upon which the political parties 
of the country have made some declarations, yet for many years other 
issues have in a great measure determined party divisions and con- 
trolled party discipline. The last Presidential campaign brought 
recognition and discussion of this issue, and it may be fairly said 
that Republican advocacy of the protective principle contributed in 
no small degree. to the success of the Republican national ticket. It 
can safely be asserted that the doctrine of a tariff for revenue and 
protection, as against a tariff for revenue only, is the dominant sen- 
timent in the United States to-day; and if a vote upon that issue, 
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with every other question eliminated, could be had, the majority 
would not only be large, but surprisingly large, for the protective 
principle. 

The Democratic majorities in the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and 
Forty-sixth Congresses, although committed by party utterances and 
by platforms as well as by the pledges of leaders to a reduction of 
duties to a revenue basis, were unable, with all their party machinery 
and the free use of the party lash, to advance even a step in that 
direction. Every proposition for a change was met with the almost 
solid opposition of this side of the House, which, with the assistance 
of a few Representatives on the other side from Pennsylvania and 
the New England States, was strong enough to insure, and did insure, 
the substantial defeat of every measure looking to a disturbance of 
the existing tariff rates. 

Much criticism is indulged in by the Democratic party upon the 
enormities of our tariff, and yet with those years of power, in absolute 
control of the House, and a part of that time controlling the Senate 
as well, nothing was accomplished by way of removing the so-called 
enormities, and at last the party was compelled to confess that it was 
unable to make any progress in that direction. 

This is some evidence at least of the domination in this country of 
the protective idea, or else it demonstrates the infidelity of the 
Democratic party to its professed principles — one or the other. I 
prefer to interpret the former as its meaning. The sentiment is 
surely growing. It hasi friends to-day that it never had in the past. 
Its adherents are no longer confined to the North and the East, but 
are found in the South and in the West. The idea travels with 
industry and is the associate of enterprise and thrift. It encourages 
the development of skill, labor, and inventive genius as part of the 
great productive forces. Its advocacy is no longer limited to the 
manufacturer, but it has friends the most devoted among the farmers, 
the wool-growers, the laborers, and the producers of the land. It is 
as strong in the country as in the manufacturing towns or the cities; 
and while it is not taught generally in our colleges, and our young 
men fresh from universities join with the free-trade thought of 
the country, practical business and every-day experience later teach 
them that there are other sources of knowledge besides books, that 
demonstration is better than theory, and that actual results outweigh 
an idle philosophy. But while it is not favored in the colleges, it is 
taught in the schools of experience, in the workshop, where honest 
men perform an honest day's labor, and where capital seeks the de- 
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velopment of national wealth. It is, in my judgment, fixed in our 
national policy, and no party is strong enougti to overthrow it. 

It has become a part of our system, interwoven with our business 
enterprises everywhere, and is to-day better entitled to be called 
"the American system " than it was in 1824, when Henry Clay 
christened it with that designation. Fixed as I believe the principle 
is, the details of an equitable and equal adjustment of the schedule 
of duties, recognizing fully this idea, fair to all interests, are the 
work of this House, either through its appropriate committee or by 
calling to its aid primarily a commission of experts, as proposed by 
the bill now under consideration. My own preference would be that 
Congress should do this work, and delegate no part of it to commis- 
sioners or committees unknown in this body. 1'his, however, is a 
matter of personal judgment, about which men equally intelligent 
and honest, equally devoted to protection, may differ. 

I cannot refrain from saying that we are taking a new and some- 
what hazardous step in delegating a duty that we ought ourselves to 
perform — a duty confided to us by the Constitution and to no others. 
It is true that a commission does not legislate, and therefore its work 
may or may not be adopted by Congrsss. This is the safety of the 
proposition. The information it will furnish will be important and 
its statistics of rare value, but the same sources of information are 
open to Congress and to the Committee on Ways and Means as will 
be available to a commission; and as the former will ultimately have 
to deal with the question practically in Cojjgress, it has seemed to 
me, if that committee were willing to undertake the task and had 
the requisite time to perform it, it would be the wisest and most 
certain course to the accomplishment of results desired by all. 

The argument that the proposition for a commission is the sug- 
gestion of the protectionists, to secure delay and to po.stpone present 
action upon the tariff, comes %vith bad grace from the party upon the 
other side of this House. It wasted six years and secured no revision 
of the tariff. It refused in the Forty sixth Congress to pass the 
Eaton bill for a tariff commission, which required the report to be 
made on the first d.ay of January last, and if they had acted upon it 
during the closing session of the Forty-sixth Congress, the work of 
the commission would now have been in the possession of Congress 
for immediate consideration and practical action. My friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Turner], in his speei'h of March 8, 1883, said: 

" I regard it [a commission] like an affidavit filed in a criminal 
case, merely for the continuance of a bad cause." 
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If a bad cause, why did not your party abate it wlien you were in 
power? If it is an affidavit for a continuance, I beg to remind the 
gentleman that it was his party which prepared and filed it nearly 
two years ago, when it had the House and the Senate and could 
have disposed of it according to its own liking. Senator Eaton, a 
distinguished Democrat, high in the councils of his party, presented 
the original bill, and for many months it was on the Speaker's desk 
of a Democratic House, where it was left undisposed of, insuring 
still fur);her postponement. The Democratic party, and no other, is 
responsible for the delay, and I charge any injury which delay has 
produced upon it. 

Mr. Chairman, the wages question as related to the tariff is well 
illustrated by the following from the Rice Association of Georgia: 

" In the period between 1840 and 1860 the duty on foreign rice 
was absolutely needless as a protection to the American producer 
and valueless as a source of revenue to the Government. The 
farnfer was wholly independent of protection to an industry main- 
tained by labor in cheapness second to that of Asia only and in 
effectiveness unsurpassed. By reason of that cheap labor he was in 
a position to defy competition, and triumphantly met the almost free 
importation of East India rice, even in the English markets." 

The per diem of slave labor at that time did not much, if at all, 
exceed 20 cents. 

This fact is the best argument that can be made and needs no 
elaboration. It tells the whole «tory. With slave labor at 20 cents 
per day, or Asiatic cheap labor, we need no protection, and save for 
the purposes of revenue our custom-houses might be closed. When 
the South depended upon the labor of the slaves and employed little 
or no free labor it was as earnest an advocate of free trade as is Eng- 
land to-day. Now that it must resort to free labor, it is placed upon 
the same footing as northern producers; it is compelled to pay a like 
rate of wages for a day's work, and therefore demands protection 
against the foreign producer, whose product is made or grown by 
a cheaper labor. And we find all through the South a demand for 
protection to American industry against a foreign competition, 
bent upon their destruction and determined to possess the Ameri- 
can marl*t. 

But our laboring men are not content with the hedgers' and 
ditchers' rate of pay. No worthy American wants to reduce the 
price of labor in the United States. It ought not to be reduced; for 
the sake of the laborer and his family and the good of society it 
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ought to be maintained. To increase it would be in better harmony 
with the public sense. Our labor must not be debased nor our 
laborers degraded to the level of slaves or any pauper or servile 
system in any form, or under any guise whatsoever, at home or 
abroad. Our civilization will not permit it. Our humanity forbids 
it. Our traditions are opposed to it. The stability of our institutions 
rests upon the contentment and intelligence of all our people, and 
these can only be possessed by maintaining the dignity of labor, and 
securing to it its just rewards. That protection opens new avenues 
for employment, broadens and diversifies the field of labor, and pre- 
sents variety of vocation is manifest from our own experience. 

Free trade may be suitable to Great Britain and its peculiar social 
and political structure, but it has no place in this Republic, where 
classes are unljnown and vvh"-" —*= has long since been banished; 
where equality is the rule; .^ jabor is diguified and honorable; 

where education and improvement are the individual striving of 
every citizen, no matter what may be the accident of his birth or the 
poverty of his early surroundings. Here the mechanic of to-day is 
the manufacturer of a few years hence. Under such conditions, free 
trade can have m abiding-place here. We are doing very well; no 
other nation has done better or makes a better showing in the world's 
balance-sheet. We ought to be satisfied with the outlook for the 
future. We know what we have done and what we can do under 
the policy of protection. We have had some experience with a rev- 
enue tariff, which inspires neither hope, nor courage, nor confidence. 
Our own history condemns the policy we oppose and is the best 
vindication of the policy which we advocate. It needs no other. It 
furnished us in part the money to prosecute the war for the Union 
to a successful termination; it lias assisted largely in furnishing the 
revenue to meet our great public expenditures and diminish with 
unparalleled rapidity our great national debt; it has contributed in 
securing to us an unexampled credit; it has developed the resources 
of the country and quickened the energies of the people; it has 
made us what the nation should be, independent and self-reliant; it 
has made us industrious in peace and secured us independence in 
war; and we find ourselves in the beginning of the second century of 
the Republic without a superii>r in industrial arts, without an equal 
in commercial prosperity, with a sound financial system, with an 
overflowing treasury, blessed at home and at peace with all mankind. 
Shall we reverse the polioy which has rewarded us with such mag- 
iilficent results? Shall we abandon the policy which, pursued for 
twenty years, hi^s pro(Jvioe<i iiB.pa,raneled growth and prosperity ? 
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No, no. Let us, Mr. Chairman, pass this bill. The creation of a 
commission will give no alarm to business, will menace no industry 
in the United States. Whatever of good it brings to us on the first 
Monday ia December next we can accept; all else w^ can and will 
reject. 

The bill was passed and the Tariff Commission appointed 
by President Arthur. The chairman of the commission 
was John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts, and its secretary 
was Eobert P. Porter. 

The commission submitted its report as directed by law 
at the meeting of the second sf^ssion of the Forty-seventh 
Congress on the first M-^'"^' ' -^ De;ember, 1882. The 
report was accompanied by <. ^^ jposed bill. As soon as 
the matter was thus put in hand, the AVays and Means 
Committee began the preparation of a bill, based somewhat 
upon the recommendations embraced in the measure pro- 
posed by the commission. The bill was prepared in open 
committee, both majority and minority members being 
present, and the rolt was called upon eviery proposition. 
It was a strict party measure. It was .finally reported by 
the chairman of the committee. Judge Kelley, and its 
debate was begun in the House. 

The consideration of the measure proceeded laboriously 
in the face of dilatory opposition by the Democrats. They 
evidently proposed to kill the bill by consuming ^the time 
of the short session, which must necessarily expire on 
March 4. It soon became apparent that they could accom- 
plish their purpose under the rules then in force, and the 
bill was abandoned. 

In the mean time, however, an internal revenue bill 
had been passed by the House during the long session and 
was still pending in the Senate. The House had rtlso 
passed a resolution declaring that a revenue bill which 
originated in the Senate was unconstitutional. The 
Senate hfid also taken up the TariS Oomroissiou report, 
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and prepared and passed a bill which was sent to the House 
as an amendment to the internal revenue bill. The 
House refused to concur in this amendment and asked for 
a conference. The conference committee, which was 
accordingly appointed on behalf of the House and the 
Senate, actually prepared what finally became the tariff act 
of March 3, 1883. Although the House had declared 
substantially that such a law would be unconstitutional, 
the question was not raised by the House conferees, 
because by so doing they would practically have been com- 
pelled to decline to enter the conference. 

The Senate conferees likewise did not raise the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, because this would have been 
tantamount to an attack upon their own body. There 
was some feeling upon this question, however, and on ac- 
count of this consideration, it was understood, Senator 
Thomas F. Bayard declined to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the conferees. 

The final vote upon the adoption of the conference 
report and passage of the bill in the House was 152 ayes 
to 116 noes, 15 not voting. 

This bill was not satisfactory to the Republicans and 
was by no means so good a measure from the American, 
standpoint as that prepared by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. It was especially unsatisfactory to the wool 
interest. Major McKinley, togethei;' with most of the 
Ohio delegation, voted against it, as did John Sherman in 
the Senate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ABORTIVE EFFOETS OF MORRISON AND MILLS AT 
"TARIFF REFORM." 

Republican Reverses in 1882— The New Congress Strongly Demo- 
cratic — McKiuley Comes Back with but Eigbt Majority and is 
Unseated — He Runs for Congress Again in 1884 and is Elected — 
On the Ways and Means Committee — Free Traders Show Their 
Hand — The Democracy in Full Control for the First Time Since 
Buchanan — Morrison's " Horizontal Bill " Assailed by McKinley 
— The Measure Shelved — Reelected from his Old District in 
1886 — Again on the Committee on Ways and Means — The Mills 
Bill — McKinley Writes the Minority Report — McKinley's Defi- 
nition of the Theory and Results of Protection — An Object- 
Lesson in the House — The Mills Bill Fails to Become a Law. 

HE year 1882 was one of sorrow for the Re- 
publican party. Things had been going 
from bad to worse politically from the early 
months of 1880, when the preliminary can- 
vass was begun before the Chicago Convention of that 
year. These dissensions, bitter as they were, were nothing 
to what followed the inauguration of Garfield, with 
l:)l;iine as Secretary of State. The famous deadlock be- 
tween the Administration and the Senate over the appoint- 
ment of a collector for the port of New York, the resigna- 
tion of the New York Senators, and finally the assassina- 
tion of the President had left deep and abiding scars. 
The conscientious ability which the courtly Arthur brought 
to the administration of affairs had not had time to calm 
the intensity of popular grief and chagrin at the circum- 
stances preceding his succession to office. 
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lu fact, tbe party was in such a demoralized state that 
it took a very small pretext on the part of its Democratic 
opponents to make a successful assault upon its lines. 
Because the Administration favored the nomination of 
Secretary Folger for Governor of New York, he was 
beaten by a tremendous majority by the Mayor of Buffalo. 
The gallant General Beaver was defeated in the Key- 
stone State, and Pennsylvania for the first time since the 
war had a DemOtratic Governor. A raid was made upon 
members of Congress in all parts of the country who had 
voted for a river and harbor improvement bill vetoed by 
the President, although its proportions were insignificant 
compared with several which have passed since without 
comment. 

Under such circumstances McKinley made his race, still 
in his old district, for the Forty-eighth Congress. When 
the votes were counted it was found that McKinley had 
10,906 to 16,898 for Wallace, his Democratic competitor. 
The State Canvassing Board gave him the certificate of 
election, upon which he took his seat as one of the eight 
Eepublicans who had escaped the landslide in Ohio. The 
House of Eepresentatives contained 195 Democrats, 133 
Eepublicans, 6 Eeadjusters from Virginia, and 1 Green- 
backer. McKinley's majority of a bare eight votes was 
not enough under such circumstances by which to hold fast 
to a seat in Congress. 

A story is told that, being at the Treasury Department 
one day, he complained to Secretary Folger of his small 
majority. The Secretary was a benign old gentleman, who 
always looked like a judge. He remarked when he heard 
McKinley's complaint: "Young man, eight votes is a very 
large majority this fall." At any rate, McKinley was un- 
seated. 

Stark County was put into the Twentieth District in 1884 
along with Medina, Summit, and Wayne counties. Mc- 
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Kinley again ran for Congress, this time against David 11. 
Paige, already a member of the House. The vote resulted : 
McKinley, 23,6:2; Paige, 20,643; McKinley's majority 
being, therefore, 2,029. 

John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, was elected Speaker of 
the House and he made up the Committee ou Ways and 
Means as follows: W. E. Morrison, of Illinois, chairman; 
Eoger Q. Mills, Texas; Benton McMillin, Tennessee; C. R. 
Breckinridge, Arkansas; W. C. Maybury, Michigan; W. 
C. P. Breckinridge, Kentucky — Democrats; and Wm. D. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Frank Hiscock, New York; T. 
M. Browne, Indiana; Thos. B. Eeed, Maine; Wm. McKin- 
ley, Ohio — Eepublicans. 

In this Congress the free traders had full swing. They 
had grown much bolder since the opening of the discussion 
of the tariff in the Forty-seventh Congress. There was 
very little pretense of denying that ultimate free trade was 
the object of the Democratic party. For the first time 
since Buchanan, the Democrats had a President and he 
had set the pace. What for years had been looked at as 
rather harmless vagaries on the part of Frank Hurd, Wm. 
E. Morrison, and a few prominent southern statesmen 
now loomed up as a possible reality. Mr. Morrison's 
Committee on Ways and Means labored long and earnestly 
to construct a tariff bill to suit their ideal, but they finally 
practically gave it up by bringing in a proposition to make 
simply a horizontal reduction of twenty per cent, on exist- 
ing duties. This proposition was met with criticism and 
derision on the part of the Eepublican minority, who 
finally badgered the monstrosity to death. In the fight 
on the floor of the House Major McKinley was one of the 
leaders, being a ready debater and more familiar with the 
intricacies of the scliedule than any other member. 

He spoke at considerable length, and in the course of 
his remarks he took occasion to ridicule Mr. Morrison's 
efforts iu the following language: 
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What can be said of the capacity of the majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means as evidenced by the bill now before us? It is 
a confession upon its face of absolute incapacity to grapple with the 
great subject. The Morrison bill will never be suspected of having 
passed the scrutiny of intelligent experts like the Tariff Commission. 
This is a revision by the cross-cut process. It gives no evidences of 
the expert's skill. It is the invention of indolence — I will not say 
of ignorance, for the gentlemen of the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are competent to prepare a tariil bill. . I repeat, it 
is not only the invention of indolence, but it is the mechanism of a 
botch workman. A thousand times better refer the question to an 
intelligent commission which will study the question in its relations 
to the revenues and industries of the country than to submit to a 
bill like this. 

They have determined upon doing something, no matter how mis- 
chievous, that looks to a reduction of import duties; and doing it, 
too, in spite of the fact that not a single request has come either from 
the great producing or great consuming classes of the United States 
for any change in the direction proposed. With the power in their 
hands they have determined to put the knife in, no matter where it 
cuts nor how much blood it draws. It is a volunteer surgeon, un- 
bidden, insisting upon using the knife upon a body that is strong 
and healthy; needing only rest and release from the quack whose 
skill is limited to the horizontal amputation, and whose science is 
bar.ren of either knowledge or discrimination. And then it is not to 
stop with one horizontal slash; it is to be followed by another and 
still another, until there is nothing left either of life or hope. And 
the doctrinaires will then have seen an exeinpliti cation of their pet 
science in the destruction of the *^great productive interests of the 
country, and " the starving poor," as denominated by the majority, 
will be found without work, shelter, or food. The sentimejit of 
this country is against any such indiscriminate proposition. The 
petitions before the Ways and Means Committee of from twenty to 
thirty States of this Union appeal to Congress to let the tariff rest 
where it is, in general, while others are equally importunate to have 
the duties on two or three classes of American products raised. The 
laboring men are unanimous against the bill. These appeals should 
not go unheeded. The farmers, for whom you talk so eloquently, 
have not asked for it. There is no appeal from any American 
interest for this legislation. 

It is well, if this bill is to go into force, that on yesterday the 
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other branch of Congress, the Senate, passed a -bankruptcy bill. It 
:s a fitting corollary to the Morrison bill; it is a proper and a neces- 
sary companion. The Senate has done wisely, in anticipation of our 
action here, in providing legal means for settling with creditors, for 
wiping out balances, and rolling from the shoulders of our people 
the crushing burdens which this bill will impose. 

In 1886 Major McKiuley was again elected to the Fif- 
tieth Congress, which, like its predecessor, was Demo- 
cratic. He had the counties of Carroll, Columbiana, 
Mahoning, and Stark as of old. His opponent this year 
was a popular Democrat named Phelps. This being an ofE- 
yean- election, the vote was not so heavy as in '84, although 
McKinley's majority was ratlier more than at his last pre- 
vious election. He received 18,776 votes to 16,317 for his 
competitor, a majority of 2,559. In addition to this, vote, 
a Greenbacker, named Hahn, received 1,853 votes, and 
a Prohibitionist, named Jenkins, 1,419. 

John G. Carlisle was again elected Speaker of the 
House, and the Southerners were placed in full control of 
the Committee on "Ways and Means. Its chairman was 
from Texas, and it had one member each from Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, and Virginia. The full 
committee was as follows: Eoger Q. Mills, Texas, chair- 
man; Benton McMillin, Tennessee; C. E. Breckinridge, 
Arkansas; W. C. P. Breckinridge, Kentucky; Henry G. 
Turner, Georgia; W. L. Wilson, West Virginia; W. L. 
Scott, Pennsylvania; W. D. Bynum, Indiana— Democrats; 
and Wm. D. Kelley, Pennsylvania; T. M. Browne, Indi- 
ana; Thos. B. Eeed, Maine; Wm. McKinley, Ohio; J. C. 
Burrows, Michigan — Eepublicans. 

The debate which followed the preparation of the Mills 
bill was one of the longest and most spirited that has 
occurred in Congress in rceent years. The bill was badly 
prepared, being accompanied by very little literature to 
explain its provisions to members of the House, and in 
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the course of its construction a jealous effort had been 
made to keep manufacturers and others interested away 
from the committee-room and in ignorance of the changes 
to be made by the measure. The manufacturers from all 
parts of the country, being debarred access to those en- 
gaged in making up the measure, sought refuge in Mc- 
Kinley's private office in his hotel. Here came business 
men in eager haste from every State in the Union, with 
their explanations and their plaints. Major McKinley 
heard them all with untiring patience. More than this, he 
buried himself in a mass of reports, statistics, and volumes 
of printed matter bearing upon the industrial condition 
of both the United States and other countries of the world. 
He was like a lawyer surrounded by heaps of reported, 
constitutional, and statutory law books, engaged in the 
preparation of a brief upon some great international con- 
troversy. 

He never seemed to tire of this vast labor, was al- 
ways accessible to visitors on business pertaining to the 
proposed legislation, and inspired every one with whom 
he came in contact with admiration of his mastery of the 
subject, in all its multifarious and complicated phases. 
There were no hearings lasting for weeks and months, by 
means of which the committee might learn from manu- 
facturers themselves full details of the condition of various 
branches of business to be affected by the proposed 
measure, as had been the case in the preparation of the 
bill and report by the Tariff Commission, and in a still 
more marked degree was the case when the famous Mc- 
Kinley bill was prepared two years later. 

Major McKinley drew the report which embodied the 
views of the Eepublican minority, and in this connection 
cited the various objections to the measure and explained 
the fallacy of the theory upon which it was constructed. 
In tbe oovirse of this report he said; 
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The bill is a radical reversal of th€ tariff policj of tlie country 
whicli for the most part Las prevailed since the foundation of tbe 
Government, and under which we have made industrial and agricul- 
tural progress without a parallel in the world's history. If enacted 
into law it will disturb every branch of business, retard manufactur- 
ing and agricultural prosperity, and seriously impair our industrial 
independence. It undertakes to revise our entire revenue system; 
substantially all of the tariflE schedules are affected; both classifica- 
tion and rates are changed. Specific duties are in many cases changed 
to ad valorem, which all experience has shown is productive of 
frauds and undervaluations. It does not correct the irregularities of 
the present tariff; it only aggravates them. It introduces uncertain- 
ties in interpretation, which will embarrass its administration, pro- 
mote contention and litigation, and give to the customs officers a 
latitude of construction which will produce endless controversy and 
confusion. It is marked with a sectionalism which every patriotic 
citizen must deplore. Its construction takes no account of the ele- 
ment of labor which enters into production, and in a number of in- 
stances makes the finished or advanced product free or dutiable at a 
less rate than the materials from which it is made. " The poor 
man's blanket," which the majority has made a burning issue for so 
many years, is made to bear the same rate of duty as the rich man's. 
More than one-third of the free list is made up from the products of 
the farm, the forest, and the mine; from products which are now 
dutiable at the minimum rates, ranging from seven to twenty-five 
per cent., and even this slight protection, which is essential, is to be 
taken from the farmers, the lumbermen, and the quarrymen. 

In the extended discussion of the bill which followed, 
' Major McKinley was the wheel-horse of the opposition. 
Before he began to speak, an incident occurred which 
demonstrated the savage determination of the free trade 
party at that time, under the leadership of President 
Cleveland, to make its first inroad upon American indus- 
tries, in pursuit of the empty theory that in commerce the 
■world is one, and that we should be guided by fraternal 
laws which would place all the civilizations of the world 
upon the same plane. 
Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, who had so long occupied 
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the Speaker's chair-in Congresses controlled by his party, 
was now broken in health. He preceded McKinley in 
the opening debate, and had not been able to finish when 
his time expired. He asked for an extension by unani- 
mous consent, bnt Mr. Mills, with a discourtesy quite un- 
worthy of him, marching down the aisle to the front of the 
House, shouted: "I object." Speaker Carlisle announced 
that Mr. McKinley had the floor. Eiping in his place, tho 
member from Ohio exclaimed: "Mr.. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania out of my time all that 
he may need to finish his speech on this bill." 

The House galleries were crowded to suffocation, and a 
deafening cheer rewarded McKinley's courtesy to the 
great commoner whose long public career was then draw- 
ing to a close. 

One of the clearest expositions of the American protect- 
ive system to be found anywhere in the voluminous pages 
of the Congressional Record is Major McKinley's chief 
speech in this discussion. 

In view of this circumstance, the following liberal ex- 
tract from this discourse is given: 

Wbat is a protective tariff? It is a tariff upon foreign imports so 
adjusted as to secure tVie necessary revenue, and judiciously imposed 
upon those foreign products the like of whicli are produced at boiiie 
or the like of wbicli we are capable of producing at home. It im- 
poses the duty upon tbe competing foreign product; it makes it bear 
the burden or duty; and as far as possible, luxuries only excepted, 
permits tbe non-competing foreign product to come in free of duty. 
Articles of common use, comfort, and necessity which we cannot 
produce here it sends to the people untaxed and free from custom- 
house exactions. Tea, coffee, spices, and drugs are such articles, 
and under our system are upon the free list. It says to our foreign 
competitor: If you want to bring your merchandise here, your farm 
products here, your coal and iron ore, -your wool, your salt, your 
pottery, your glass, your cottons and woolens, and sell alongside of 
our producers in our markets, we will make your product bear a 
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duty; in effect, pay for the privilege of doing it. Our kind of tariil 
inaltes the compeling foreign article carry the burden, draw the load, 
supply the revenue; and in performing this essential oflSce it encour- 
ages at the same time our own industries and protects our own people 
in their chosen employments. That is the mission and purpose of a 
protective tariff. That is what we mean to maintain, and any 
measure which will destroy it we shall firmly resist; and if beaten on 
this floor, we will appeal from your decision to the people, before 
whom parties and policies must at last be tried. We have free trade 
among ourselves throughout thirty-eight States and Territories and 
among sixty millions of people. Absolute freedom of exchange 
within our own borders and among our own citizens is the law of the 
Republic. Reasonable taxation and restraint upon those without is 
the dictate of enlightened patriotism and the doctrine of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Free trade in the United States is founded upon a community of 
equalities and reciprocities. It is like the unrestrained freedom and 
reciprocal relations and obligations of a family. Here we are one 
country, one language, one allegiance, one standard of citizenship, 
one flag, one Constitution, one nation, one destiny. It is otherwise 
with foreign nations, each a separate organism, a distinct and inde- 
pendent political society, organized for its own, to protect its own, 
and work out its own destiny. We deny to those foreign nations 
free trade with us upon equal terms with our own producers. The 
foreign producer has no right or claim to equality with our own. He 
is not amenable to our laws. There are resting upon him none of the 
obligations of citizenship. He pays no taxes. He performs no civil 
duties; he is subject to no demands for military service. He is 
exempt from State, county, and municipal obligations. He con- 
tributes nothing to the support, the progress, and glory of the nation. 
Why should he enjoy unrestrained equal privileges and profits in 
our market with our own producers, our labor, and onr taxpayers ? 
Let the gentleman who follows me answer. We put a burden upon 
his productions, we discriminate against his merchandise, because he 
is alien to us and our interests, and we do it to protect our own, de- 
fend our own, preserve our own, who are always with us in ad- 
versity and prosperity, in sympathy and purpose, and, if necessary, in 
sacrifice. That is the principle which governs us. I submit it is a 
patriotic and righteous one. In our country each citizen competes 
with the other in free and unresentful rivalry, while with the rest 
of the world all are united and together in resisting outside competi- 
tion »s we would foreign interference. 
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Free foreign trade admits tbe foreigner to equal privileges with 
our own citizens. It invites tlie product of foreign cheap labor to 
tbis market in competition with tlie domestic product, representing 
higher and better-paid labor. It results in giving our money, our 
manufactures, and our markets to other nations, to the injury of our 
labor, our tradespeople, and our farmers. Protection keeps money, 
markets, and manufactures at home for the benefit of our own peo- 
ple. It is scarcely worth while to more than state the proposition 
that taxation upon a foreign competing product is more easily paid 
and less burdensome than taxation upon the non-competing product. 
It is largely paid in the form of diminished profits to the foreign pro- 
ducer. It would be burdensome beyond endurance to collect our 
taxes from the products, professions, and labor of our own people. 

McKinley's closing argument in this speech has been 
frequently quoted as a remarkably lucid statement of 
what those who believe in the American doctrine of pro- 
tection hold that it will do when practically applied to 
our industrial system. He said: 

There is no conflict of interests and should be none 
McKinley between the several classes of producers and the con- 
on the sumers in the United States. Their interests are all in- 
Mills Bill, terrelated and interdependent. That which benefits 
one benefits all; one man's work has relation to every 
other man's work in the same community; each is an essential part of 
the grand result to be attained, and that statesmanship which would 
seek to array the one against the other for any purpose Is narrow, 
unworthy, and unpatriotic. The President's message is unhappily in 
that direction. The discussion had on this floor has taken that turn. 
Both have been circulated to create antagonisms where none existed. 
The farmer, the manufacturer, the laborer, the tradesman, the pro- 
ducer, and the consumer all have a common interest in the mainte- 
nance of a protective tariff. All are alike and equally favored by the 
system which you seek to overthrow. It is a national system, broad 
and universal in its application; if otherwise, it should be abandoned. 
It cannot be invoked for one section or one interest to the exclusion 
of others. It must be general in its application within the contem- 
plation of the principle upon which the system is founded. We 
have been living under it for twenty-seven continuous years, and it 
can be asserted with confidence that no country in the Wo.vW ^^ 
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acliieved sucli industrial advancement and such marvelous progress 
In art, science, and civilization as ours. Tested by its results, it 
has surpassed all other revenue systems. 

From 1789 to 1888, a period of ninety-nine years, there has been 
forty-seven years when a Democratic revenue- tariff policy has pre- 
vailed, and it is a noteworthy fact that the most progressive and pros- 
perous periods of our history in every department of human effort 
and material development were during the fifty-two years when the 
protective party was in control and protective tariffs were maintained; 
and the most disastrous years, years of want and wretchedness, ruin 
and retrogression, eventuating in insufficient revenues and shattered 
credits — individual and national — were during the free trade or 
revenue-tariff eras of our history. No man lives who passed through 
any of the latter periods but wouM dread their return and would flee 
from them as he would escape from fire and pestilence; and I be- 
lieve the party which promotes their return will merit and receive 
popular condemnation. No country can point to greater prosperity 
or more enduring evidences of substantial progress among all the 
people. Too much money is being collected, it is said. We say, 
stop it; not by indiscriminate and vicious legislation, but by simple 
business methods. Do it on simple, practical lines, and we will help 
you. Buy up the bonds, objectionable as it may be, and pay the 
nation's debt, if you cannot reduce taxation. You could have done 
this long ago. Nobody is chargeable for the failure and delay but 
your own Administration. 

Who is objecting to our protective system? From what quarter 
does the complaint come? Not from the enterprising American 
citizen; not from the manufacturer; not from the laborer, whose 
wages it improves; not from the consumer, for he is fully satisfied, 
beciause under it he buys a cheaper and better product than he did 
under the other system; not from the farmer, for he finds among 
the employees of the protected industries his best and most reliable 
customers: not from the merchant or the tradesman, for every hive 
of industry increases the number of his customers and enlarges the 
volume of his trade. Few, indeed, have been the petitions presented 
to this House asking for any reduction of duties upon imports — 
none, that 1 have ever seen or heard of, and I have watched with 
the deepest interest the number and character of these petitions, that 
I might gather from them the drift of public sentiment. I say I have 
seen none asking for the passage of this bill, or for any such depar- 
ture from the fiscal policy of the Government so long recognized and 
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followed, while against tbis legislation there has been no limit to 
petitions, memorials, prayers, and protests, from the producer and 
consumer alike. This measure is not called for by the people; it is 
not an American measure; it is inspired by importers and foreig^n 
producers, most of them aliens, who want to diminish our trade and 
increase their own, who want to decrease our prosperity and augment 
theirs, and who have no interest in this country except what they 
can make out of it. To this is added the influence of the professors 
in some of our institutions of learning, who teach the science con- 
tained in books and not that of practical business. I would rather 
have my political economy founded upon the every-day experience 
of the puddler or the potter than the learning of the professor, or the 
farmer and factory hand than the college faculty. Then there is 
another class who want protective tariffs overthrown. They are the 
men of independent wealth, with settled and steady incomes, who 
want everything cheap but currency; the value of everything clipped 
but coin — cheap labor but dear money. These are the elements 
which are arrayed against us. 

Men whose capital is invested in productive enterprises, who take 
the risks of business, men who expend their capital and energy in the 
development of our resources, are in favor of the maintenance of the 
protective system. The farmer, the rice-grower, the miner, the 
vast army of wage-earners, from one end of the country to the other, 
the chief producers of wealth, men whose capital is their brain and 
muscle, who desire to better their condition and elevate themselves 
and their fellows, the young man whose future is yet before him 
and which he must carve out with his hand and head, who is with- 
out the aid of fortune or of a long ancestral line — these are our 
steadfast allies in this great contest for the preservation of the 
American system. Experience and results in our own country are 
the best advisers, and they vindicate beyond the possibilities of dis- 
pute the worth and wisdom of the system. 

A good example of the spirited character of this great 
tariff debate is furnished by the rencontre between Major 
McKinley and the late Leopold Morse, a Democrat of 
Massachusetts, a member of the well-known firm of Morse 
Brothers, of Boston, and who served several terms in 
Congress. There had been a great deal of talk about free 
wool and how it would cheapen the workingman's cloth- 
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ing. Indeed, an examination of the Record would prob- 
ably show more pages, first and last, devoted to this sub- 
ject than even to the long and complicated metal schedule. 
Major McKinley had procured a suit of clothes from 
Morse's firm in order to give the House and the country 
an object-lesson at an opportune moment. He was 
eminently successful, as the result will show, and no better 
account of the incident can be found than what appears in 
the Congressional Record with its parenthetic explanations 
by the official stenographer. This report runs as follows: 

The expectation of cheaper clothes is Dot sufficient to justify the 
action of the majority. This is too narrow for a national issue. No- 
body, so far as I have learned, has expressed dissatisfaction with the 
present price of clothing. It is a political objection; it is a party 
slogan. Certainly nobody is unhappy over the cost of clothing ex- 
cept those who are amply able to pay even a higher price than is 
now exacted. And besides, if this bill should pass, and the effect 
would be (as it inevitably must be) to destroy our domestic manufac- 
tures, the era of low prices would vanish, and the foreign manufac- 
turer would compel the American consumer to pay higher prices 
than he had been accustomed to pay under the "robber tariff," so 
called. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district comprising some 200,000 
people, a large majority of the voters in the district being working- 
men. I have represented them for a good many years, and I have 
never had a. complaint from one of them that their clothes were too 
high. Have you? [Applause on the Republican side.] Has any 
gentleman on this floor met with such complaint in his district? 

Mr. Morse: . They did not buy them of me. 

Mr. McKinley: No ! Let us see. If they had bought of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts it would have made no difference, 
and there could have been no complaint. Let us examine the mat- 
ter. 

[Mr. McKinley here produced a bundle containing a suit of 
clothes, which he opened and displayed, amid great laughter and 
applause.] 

Oome, now, will the gentleman from Massachusetts know his own 
goods ? [Renewed laughter.] We recall, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Committee on Ways and Means talked about the laboring man who 
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worked ten days at a dollar a day, and tlieu went witli his $10 wages 
to buy a suit of clothes. It is tlie old story. It is found in the 
works of Adam Smith. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] I have heard it in this House for ten years past. It has 
served many a free trader. It is the old story, I repeat, of the man 
who gets a dollar a day for his wages, and having worked for the 
ten days goes to buy his suit of clothes. He believes he can buy it 
for just $10, but the " robber manufacturers" have been to Congress 
and have got one hundred per cent, put upon the goods in the shape 
of a tariff, and the suit of clothes he finds cannot be bought for $10, 
but he is asked $20 for it, and so he has to go back to ten days more 
of sweat, tea days more of toil, ten days more of v/ear and tear of 
muscle and brain to earn the $10 to purchase the suit of clothes. 
Then the chairman gravely asks, is not ten days entirely annihilat- 
ed ? 

Now, a gentleman who read that speech, or heard it, was so 
touched by the pathetic story that he looked into it and sent me a 
suit of clothes identical with that described by the gentleman 
from Texas, and he sent me also a bill for it, and here is the entire 
suit; "robber tariffs and taxes and all" have been added, and the 
retail cost is what? Just $10. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] So the poor fellow does not have to go back to 
work ten days more to get that suit of clothes. He takes the suit 
with him and pays for it just $10. [Applause.] But in order that 
there might be no mistake about it, knowing the honor and honesty 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], he went to his 
store and bought the suit. [Laughter and cheers on the Republican 
side.] I hold in my hand the bill. 

Mr. Struble: Read it. 

Mr. McKinley (reading): 

Boston, May 4, 1888. 

J. D. "Williams, bought of Leopold Morse & Co., men's, youths' 
and boys' clothing, IHl to 137 Washington Street, corner of Brattle— 
I believe it is. 

Mr. Morse: Yes, Brattle. 

Mr. McKinley (reading): To one suit of woolen clothes, $10. Paid. 
[Renewed laughter and applause.] And now, Mr. Chairman, I 
never knew of a gentleman engaged in this business who sold his 
clothes without protit. [Laughter.] And there is the same $10 suit 
described by the gentleman from Texas that can be bought in 
the city of Boston, can be bought in Philadelphia, in New York, 
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In Chicago, in Pittsburg, anywhere throughout the country, at 
$10 retail the whole suit — coat, trousers, and vest — and forty per 
cent, less than it could have been bought for in 1860 under your 
low tariff and low wages of that period. [Great applause.] It is 
a pity to destroy the sad picture of the gentleman from Texas 
■wUich was to be used in the campaign, but the truth must be told. 
But do you know that if it were not for protection you would pay a 
great deal more for these clothes ? I do not intend to go into that 
branch of the question, but I want to give one brief illustration of 
how the absence of American competition immediately sends up the 
foreign prices, and it is an illustration that every man will remember. 
My friend from Missouri [Mr. Clardy], who sits in front of me, will 
remember it. The Missouri Glass Company was organized several 
years ago for the manufacture of coarse fluted glass and cathe- 
dral glass. Last November the factory was destroyed by fira. 
Cathedral glass was their specialty. Within ten days from the time 
that splendid property was reduced to ashes the foreign price of 
cathedral glass advanced twenty-eight per cent, to the American 
consumer. [Applause on the Republican side.] Showing that 
whether you destroy the American production by free trade or by 
fire, it is the same thing; the prices go up to the American consumer, 
and all you can do is to pay the price the foreigner chooses to ask. 
[Renewed applause.] 

Before we leave this subject, it may be well to remark 
that when the bill came to a vote, only one Eepublican 
member of the House, a gentleman at present a United 
States Senator from Minnesota, voted in the affirmative. 
With this exception, the Republicans of the House were a 
unit against the Mills bill, which, as is well known, failed 
to become a law. This was the last chance the "TarifE 
Eeformers" had to readjust the business affairs of the 
country till Mr. Wilson finally succeeded in accomplish- 
ing a "reform," and the country knows how it has worked 
* when put into operation. 
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HE counties of Coiumbiana, Carroll, Mahon- 
ing, and Stark comprised Major McKinley's 
district in 1888, the same as in 1886. He 
had for an opponent a representative Ger- 
man named George P. Ikert. The contest was a hot 
one, as usual, but McKinley made great headway in 
the discussion of national issues, and beat his com- 
petitor by 4,090 votes, receiving 35,240 to Ikert's 
21,150. This was the campaign of the tariif. For 
the first time since the war the parties both solidly 
joined on the issue. What the Eepublicans had vainly '' 
tried to do in 1880, and what, even with Mr. Blaine as a 
leader, could not be fully realized in 1884, came about by 
the logic of events in 1888. The campaign succeeded the ^ 
struggle of the free traders, under the lead of Koger Q. 
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Mills, to enact a purely English revenue-free-trade tariff. 
The candidate for the Presidency, General Harrison, was 
open to no attack on personal grounds, and the Demo- 
cratic leaders were unable to get away from the issue made 
for them by Mr. Cleveland's message with its one idea 
which he labeled "Tariff Keform." 

In such a battle McKinley proved himself a giant. His 
wonderful power as a campaigner attracted widespread 
attention, and he had contributed so largely in the public 
estimation to the party success that he became a prominent 
candidate for the Speakership, and developed such strength 
that the contest was narrowed almost at once to Mr. Eeed 
and himself. As is well known, Mr. Reed was successful 
in receiving the caucus nomination and the election at the 
hands of his party, which had a clear majority in the 
House of Representatives. 

In making up the leading committee — that on Ways 
and Means — the Speaker appointed the following Republi- 
cans, viz.: William McKinley, of Ohio, chairman; J. C. 
Burrows, of Michigan; Thomas M. Bayne, of Pennsylvania; 
Nelson Dingley, of Maine; Joseph McKenna, of Califor- 
nia; Sereno E. Payne, of New York; R. M. La Follette, 
of Wisconsin; and John H. Gear, of Iowa; and the fol- 
lowing Democrats, viz.: John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky; 
R. Q. Mills, of Texas; Benton McMillin, of Tennessee; C. 
R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas; and Roswell P. Flower, of 
New York. 

The strength of this committee is indicated by the fact 
that two Republicans, Messrs. Burrows and Gear, have 
since been sent to the United States Senate; Mr. Carlisle 
was selected subsequently for the Senate, which he left to 
become Secretary of the Treasury; and Mr. Mills has also 
been promoted by "the old republic" to a seat in the 
upper House; Mr. Flower has been Governor of the Empire 
State; and Mr. Dingley is chairman of the Ways and 
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Means Committee of the present Congress. It was a 
coterie of able men. There was no weakling in the list, 
and, what was more, every man had deep and positive 
convictions one way or the other upon the paramount 
question, for the settlement of which that Congress had 
mainly been elected. 

Chairman McKinley set about at once to have prepared 
a bill that should embody the combined wisdom of the 
business experience of the country. It was to voice the 
verdict of the people, who had declared for the American 
doctrine of protection and the preservation of our own 
markets for our own labor. No one could have been better 
equipped to direct this work than the chairman. Early 
and late he worked at the problem, bringing to the task 
the skill of years of study and personal examination of 
details. The doors of the committee-room were thrown 
wide open for public sessions, and no manufacturer or 
business man who had any explanation or demand to make 
was refused a hearing. The applicant's politics cut no 
figure. If he knew anything of a practical nature the 
result of his experience was sought, and he was given a 
respectful and an eager audience. Only one motive was 
allowed to influence the schedules. The end desired was 
the greatest good to the most people of the United States. 

The Morrison bill had been the result of secret despair 
which grasped at "horizontal reduction." The Mills bill 
in all the stages was the result of mystical conjuring, by 
means of which its framers tried to carry into effect the 
fanciful theories which were expected to reduce almost 
everything to the free list, and still raise revenue sufficient 
to meet the public demands of the most enlightened civi- 
lization of the world when applied to the wants of over 
sixty millions of people. 

No measure was ever so perfectly prepared for the con- 
sideration of the House as the McKinley bill upon the day 
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it was reported. Major John M. Carson, the clerk of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, had compiled, under the 
chairman's direction, a report of every hearing, completely 
classified by subjects and perfectly indexed. This em- 
bodied a complete cyclopedia of the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country so far as aSected by the bill. It 
was a closely printed volume of fourteen hundred 
pages, and a copy was ready and laid upon every member'a 
desk the very day he got the bill. In addition to this 
there were tables showing amount of imports, revemia 
collected, effect of proposed changes, equivalents of 
specific and ad valorem duties, and all information that 
could possibly be needed for an intelligent debate of the 
measure. No such handling of committee business had 
ever before been seen as that of Major Carson in the illus- 
tration of this bill for the benefit of the House. 

The House met in December, 1889, and by tireless 
effort the work of preparation and the revision of the 
schedules, the hearing of the arguments and taking of 
testimony was at last done, and the great bill was reported 
to the House on April 16, 1890. It was printed for their 
study and not called up till May 7, when the general de- 
bate lasted till the 10th, and it was discussed by para- 
graphs till May 21, when it was passed by a strict party 
vote, 164 Eepublicans voting for it and 141 Democrats and 
1 Populist voting against it — 6 Eepublicans and 15 Demo- 
crats not voting. 

The bill reported by the Senate committee June 18, the 
bill sent to the conference committee September 15, and 
the bill as it finally passed September 30 have been com- 
pared item by item. Of 1,141 provisions in the act finally 
passed, 945 were in the bill as originally submitted to the 
House committee by McKinley. In subsequent sessions 
of that committee. 43 of the provisions finally adopted 
were added, doubtless in part at the desire of Mr. Mc- 
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Kinley himself. Only 13 were afterward added in the 
House. Of the remaining 140 provisions of the final act, 
73 were added by the Senate committee and 07 were either 
added in the Senate or were the result of compromises 
between the Senate and the House in conference commit- 
tee. 

This statement shows that more than two-thirds of all 
the changes made in the tariff by the act of 1890 were in 
the original bill proposed by McKinley, and that 492 out 
of 641, or 76.8 per cent., were placed in the bill before it 
ever left his committee. The differences between the 
Senate and the House resulted in 36 advances of rates, in 
42 reductions from the rates proposed by the House, of 
which 38 were reductions from the previous tariff, and in 
54 compromises in which the Senate contended for lower 
rates than the House. There is thus given abundant 
evidence of the great care taken to get at the right kind 
of duty in each case, and much credit is due to all the 
able men in both houses who contributed to make the 
measure a success; but it cannot be contended by any one 
that Major McKinley did not do the greater share of the 
work. Of the changes originally proposed by him which 
were finally adopted, 197 reduced rates from those previously 
in force, while 259 raised rates to afford more perfect pro- 
tection; 57 of these were in the agricultural class, 57 in 
metals, 32 in wool and woolens, and 22 in cottons. The 
Senate's efforts for lower duties were mainly in chemicals, 
16 items; pottery and glassware, 14 items; in metals, 16 
items; and in the agricultural schedule, 25 items. 

It will be suggested that this reckoning credits to Mc- 
Kinley all the provisions retained from the previous tariff. 
That is true, and there were 255 such provisions fixing 
rates of duty, either in form or practical effect, substan- 
tially the same as those of the tariff of 1883, though it may 
be noticed that a considerable number of these were by 
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McKinley, so altered as to impose equivalent specific in- 
stead of former ad valorem duties. The distinct changes 
in rates from the previous tarifE were 641, of which 456 
' are found (as they were finally adopted) in the bill 
originally offered to McKinley by the sub-committees, and 
36 more wore added before the bill left his committee. 
Only 13 were added in the House, 69 by the Senate com- 
mittee, and 67 in the Senate or conference committee. 
Every change but one made by the House was to raise 
duties above those proposed by the committee. The 
Senate committee raised duties higher than those of the 
House in 33 cases, restored the lower duties of the old law 
in 4, and in 38 substantially lowered duties below those of 
the House. In only 13 cases did the Senate or conference 
committee raise rates, while in 54 cases the Senate com- 
mittee urged rates iower^than those of the House, so that 
rates between the two were finally adopted. 

In all the discussion of the measure in the House Mc- 
Kinley led his party safely through all assaults by such 
able debaters as the judicial Carlisle, the casuistic Breck- 
inridges, the impetuous Mills, and the best material that 
the veteran ranks of southern Congressmen could furnish. 
On every field he was master. 

McKinley opened the battle, having unanimous consent, 
upon motion of Mr. Mills, of Texas, to occupy all the 
time he desired in which to explain the proposed measure. 
It therefore happens that this speech as it appears in the 
Congressional Record for that day embodies the best ex- 
position extant of the character and objects of the 
measure. 

Mr. McKinley began by calling attention to the fact 
that the country had in the election of 1888 declared itself 
in favor of the policy of protection, and that the long and 
elaborate discussion of the Mills bill in the preceding 
Congress, the Fiftieth, and the discussion in the Presi- 
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dential campaign had thoroughly familiarized the public 
•with the principles underlying the general subjects of the 
tariff, and therefore he need not proceed to expound the 
abstract doctrines of the opposing political parties on this 
question. He proceeded directly to an examination of 
the hill that afterward became a household word and con- 
tributed more than all other causes to his fame and popu- 
larity. 

It will be remembered that the Eepublican platform in 
1888 had pledged the party to a policy of protection, even 
if it were necessary to do away with the internal revenue 
system to maintain it. In his opening speech Mr. Mc- 
Kinley called attention to this circumstance, and an- 
nounced that in the measure offered it had not been found 
necessary to make any change in the tax on spirits or 
fermented liquors, but that [the tobacco tax had been re- 
duced about $10,000,000, and all restrictions upon the 
growers of tobacco had been removed entirely. 

With reference to the tariff, the entire system was to be 
remodeled. Among other changes, the United States 
Government was to be deprived in future of the privilege 
of importing foreign manufactured articles for its own use 
free of duty. Under this provision of the old law great 
abuses had grown up, to the disadvantage of our own 
manufacturers, for not only did the Government itself 
pass the custom-houses free, but its officers, agents, and 
contractors did the same thing, with scarcely any restric- 
tion against imposition upon the rights of citizens gen- 
erally. 

The bill also placed a limit upon the foreign merchan- 
dise that wealthy tourists could ^bring into the country 
tinder the guise of "personal effects." The old law was 
manifestly unfair when it allowed those able to travel in 
various parts of the world to bring back mannfactured 
articles of all descriptions in unlimited amounts not only 
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for themselves, but others, a-nd thus escape their share of 
tiixation and deprive our own labor of an important part 
of its rightful market, while the country was drained of 
its money for the benefit of foreign tradesmen. 

The bill also proposed an innovation by requiring that 
all imported merchandise should be plainly stamped with 
the name of the country where it was produced. This 
was to stop the fraudulent use of American brands and 
trade-marks by foreign manufacturers, which had been 
going oh for a long time to the injury of the genuine 
article. 

The existing law provided for the refunding of ninety 
per cent, of the duty paid upon foreign materials which 
were reexported after having been finished or used in the 
manufacture of merchandise exported to markets abroad. 
This bill provided for the rebate of ninety-nine per cent, 
of duties paid in such cases, the Government retaining 
only one per cent, to cover the cost of handling. Under 
this provision not only could unfinished articles be im- 
ported, finished, and then exported, but such imports 
could be combined with domestic material or entirely 
changed, and when exported the drawback was allowed 
upon the imported part or parts of the exported article, 
thus'giving to American capital and American labor all the 
benefits of free raw material with which to enter into 
competition in the markets of the world with the most 
favored. The claim that we could not export manu- 
factures because of the tariff on raw materials was thus 
disposed of. It may be noticed, in parentheses, that the 
very first tariff law, enacted by the First Congress in 
1789, embodied this feature. 

Continuing in this vein, Mr. McKinley called attention 
to the provision to make smelting and refining establish- 
ments bonded warehouses, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, so that such 
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crude ores or metals as required to be refined for use in 
the arts and were intended lor export in their refined 
state might be imported free of duty, and thus oar fur- 
naces along the border were opened wide to foreign miners 
who might want to give them work to do. 

At this,' the ever-ready Springer, of Illinois, asted if 
this applied to wool. 

Mr. McKinley quickly assured the' free trader of the 
Sangamon that it did, and that if he wished to engage in 
the manufacture of cloth and import wool to use for his 
purpose, and then should export his cloth, he could get 
back the duty he had paid on his foreign wool less only 
one per cent. This one per cent, was all it would cost him 
to go abroad for his wool, and with this slight burden the 
markets of the world were open to him with his woolen 
cloth. 

The Democratic minority had submitted a report in 
which it was argued that the proposed bill would not 
diminish the revenues because it increased various duties. 
Eeplying to this, Mr. McKinley showed that all experience 
taught that whenever the duty was raised to the protective 
point and above the highest revenue point in case of 
articles produced at home, the amount of importations 
decreased and thus the amount of revenue diminished, 
and when the duty was raised to a point where the foreign 
manufacturer could not successfully compete in our market 
with our own products, the revenue was abolished alto- 
gether, so that as the duty was advanced all the way up to 
prohibition the revenue diminisljed in the same ratio. 
The bill would therefore not increase revenue because it 
increased duties. 

Mr. McKinley took up the schedules in order, the first 
of which was pottery and earthenware, upon which the 
duty was retained. He showed the utmost familiarity 
with the status and history of the business. The benef- 
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icent effect of protection was shown by the fact that at 
the close of the free-trade or "revenue-tariff" period in 
1860 there was but a single pottery in the United States, 
with^two kilns. Under protection the number of potteries 
had increased, until in 1889 there were no less than 80 
potteries, with 401 kilns and 188 decorating kilns. The 
value of the product that year was $10,400,000 in round 
numbers, and the amount paid in wages to the 16,000 
people employed was over $6,250,000. Reverting to the 
effect of the stimulation of this industry, Mr. McKiuley 
showed that the cost of crockery had decreased to the 
consumer over fifty per cent. Still the valuation of annual 
imports was shown to be over one-half of the domestic 
output, all of which had been cheapened to the consumer 
under the operations of the home competition created by 
the protective tariff. 

Taking up the glassware schedule, the reduction from 
the rates of the Morrill tariff made by the bill of 1883 had 
resulted in increased importations and the consequent 
idleness of large numbers of our glass workers. While 
our chief competitor was Belgium, where skilled labor was 
cheapest, competing' labor of this class in Germany was 
paid only about one-half of the wages of the United States, 
the rate of wages of England was five-eighths of ours, 
and Prance about a medium between England and Ger- 
many. It was shown that the reduction in duties did not 
cheapen the article to the consumer, but simply increased 
the profits of the middlemen in this line of trade. 

With reference to the relation of agriculture in the 
United States to the tariff, Mr. McKinley showed by 
reports from official statistics that the depression in farm- 
ing, which of late years had become serious in this country, 
was much greater in England, so that free trade was no 
panacea for this evil. The minority had made the point 
that the advance in the tariff on wheat could not help the 
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American farmer because we were exporters. He showed, 
in reply, that the time was not far distant when we would 
be in danger of foreign competition in wheat from coun- 
tries whose crop was constantly increasing, and where farm 
labor was paid on an average of $50 a year, as in Russia, 
or $30 a year, as in India. We must soon be prepared to 
rely on our home market, and that must be protected from 
such threatened inroads. 

To continue Major McKinley's exposition of his bill, he 
showed that we imported eggs by the million, cattle, 
horses, and sheep, barley, hay, and other agricultural 
products that we ought to produce, to the extent of nearly 
$300,000,000 a year. Canada farmers took $35,000,000 a 
year out of the pockets of our own agricultural popula- 
tion. This bill proposed to correct all this and give the 
American farmer his share of the benefits of the protective 
tariff. He showed how this vast amount of money sent 
abroad every year for farm products raised on foreign soil 
would relieve the distress of our own landholders and 
stimulate all branches of trade and manufactures dependent 
largely upon this great class for a market. 

Alluding to an expressed wish by public men in Canada 
that this bill should not pass, or if it did pass the necessity 
for a renewal of the Eeciprocity Treaty which was in 
existence between 1854 and 1866, Mr. McKinley called 
attention to the fact that during the life of that treaty we 
had bought twice as much of the Canadians as they had 
bought of us. Speaking of reciprocity generally, he said: 
"What we want if we ever have reciprocity is reciprocity 
with equality, reciprocity that shall be fair, reciprocity that 
shall be just, reciprocity that shall give us our share in the 
trade or arrangements that we make with the other nations 
of the world." 

The protection to wool and woolens was increased in a 
way to give the American sheep-grower an additional 
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defense against the flocks of the semi-civilized nations, 
with a compensating duty on manufactures. 

The long and complex iron schedule in brief provided 
for the maintenance of the old duty on ore and coal, and 
the same was true of pig iron, scrap iron, and steel. All 
through this schedule substantial reductions were made 
wherever it could be done. The duty on fence wire was . 
not changed. 

Then the speaker passed on to the exposition of that 
greatly abused and statesman-like schedule to resurrect 
and re-create the abandoned tin-plate industry. The 
history of the conspiracy by which this business had been 
kept down in this country for the benefit of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire was laid bare from British sources, 
who did everything but actually name "the powerful allies 
in the United States" to whom they alluded as one of the 
mainstays of the business. Mr. McKinley went into the 
history of the efforts to sustain the industry here. We 
had demonstrated our ability to make tin plate here, and 
in 1873 there were two factories going. When they 
started tin plate was worth $12 a box, and as soon as the 
Welsh manufacturers found out that we proposed to 
enter the field they put the price down to $4.50 a box. 
Our factories of course had to close. The price at once 
began to go up till it reached $10 a box, and again we 
began, with exactly the same results as before. The duty 
on tin plate was simply a revenue duty under which we 
paid $7,000,000 a year tax, all of which came out of the 
consumer, because the tariff was not protective and there 
was under it no home competition possible. We were 
consuming 300,000 tons of tin plate a year, and all that 
we paid for it went into the pockets of the foreign com- 
bination and the syndicate of middlemen in this country, 
fondly alluded to in the British trade journals as their 
"allies in the United States." 
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The bill proposed to make the duty protective, and yet 
by so doing the increased price would be only 4 cents on a 
dozen tin cans. 

It was also proposed to remove an inequality in the 
existing law by which the iron sheets, which comprise 
ninety-five per cent, of the value of tin plate, were taxed 
more than after they were finished by being coated with 
tin. It was shown that the bill proposed to admit pig tin 
free so that we would be on the same, plane with the 
British in the matter of this raw material. 

It is proper to say in this connection that the bill worked 
as it was claimed it would by Major McKinley. The tin- 
plate factories started up under the protection afforded 
by the bill. Thousands of men found employment in 
producing not only the tin plate itself, but in coal mines, 
iron mines, in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and in 
other capacities indirectly dependent upon the tin-plate 
industry. It was found also that the prediction that we 
could not make as good a product as was turned out in 
Wales was incorrect, and that the American product 
was as good as the best made anywhere in the world, and 
further, that we could beat the Welsh in their own market 
when once under way with the machinery that Yankee 
genius at once supplied to improve the old process. 

In the May (1896) number of the Consular Keports 
issued by our State Department there appears a communi- 
cation from John Howells, American Consul at Cardiff, 
relative to the condition of the tin-plate trade in Wales. 
It appears from this report that although the United 
States is still the chief consumer of the product of the 
Welsh mills, the trade has fallen off so enormously that 
the proposition to send agents to Australia, India, South 
America, and Eussia has been agitated, as well as the 
dread alternative of shutting down the mills for a period. 
It is admitted by the organs of the trade that they have 
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now about one hundred more mills than they need, owing 
to the existence of the American factories started under 
the McKinley law. 

To resume the abstract of the bill: many things were 
taken ofE the dutiable list and put on the free list, by far 
the most important of which were sugar and kindred 
products. To compensate for this loss to our sugar- 
planters, and what was of, far greater public moment, to 
encourage the cultivation of the sugar-beet, a bounty was 
provided to be paid upon all sugar made in this country. 

We may observe in passing that by this statesman-like 
policy, although it was doomed to so short a period of 
trial, tremendous advances were made with the sugar-beet 
in California and Nebraska, and it seemed that we had at 
last an avenue of relief for our farmers in what is known 
as "the spring wheat belt," when the blight of southern 
Democratic ascendency fell upon it. Vast cane-fields in 
Florida were also added to the sugar area, and Kansas 
began to look forward hopefully to the product of sor- 
ghum. It was a wise plan that promised an untold heritage 
to the industries of the future, but it went for little in 
the end. 

To return to Major McKinley's speech, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that they had taken eighteen articles from 
the free list and put them on the dutiable list, of which 
ten were farm products. Among these were eggs, broom 
corn, plants, trees and shrubs, straw, apples, teasles, flax, 
and hemp. 

In the discussion incident to the carpet schedule the 
bearing of ad valorem equivalents was explained. The 
speaker used the fluctuation in the prices of steel rails and 
pottery to illustrate the point. Said he: 

It is high ad valorems that you gentlemen advocating tariff reform 
keep constantly before your eyes. You shut your eyes to diminish- 
ing price. The favorite assault of the Democratic free trader or rev- 
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enue tariff reformer is to parade these high percentages and ad 
valorem equivalents to show the enormous burden of taxation that 
we impose upon the people of the United States. When the price of 
steel rails was |100 a ton the duty was $38. That is twenty-eight 
per cent. That is not an enormous duty, and even my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Mills] would not object to this ad valorem. But the very 
instant we reduce the price to $50 a ton, because of the duty on them 
of $28 a ton, which encouraged our own products to engage in the 
business — when the price fell to $50 a ton the ad valorem equivalert 
went up to fifty-six per cent., because a $28 duty on $50 rails would 
be fifty-six per cent, of the price. They are troubled about the 
ad valorem equivalents. They look to percentages; we look to 
prices. We would rather have steel rails at $50 a ton and the 
duty at fifty six per cent, than to pay $100 a ton and have an 
ad valorem equivalent of twenty-eight per cent. They pursue a 
shadow; we enjoy the substance. What do we care for ad valorems? 
When we bought a crate of pottery in 1855 at$96 the ad valorem was 
only twenty-four per cent. You buy the same crate of ware today 
for $46, but the ad valorem has gone up to fifty-five per cent. 
Which would you rather have, low ad valorem equivalents and high- 
priced goods or high ad valorem equivalents and low-priced goods? 
You cannot eat ad valorems; you cannot wear ad valorenjs; you can- 
not carpe -our floors with ad valorems; you cannot roof your houses 
with ad valorems. We do not care how high they go if the price of 
the commodity goes down, and when they go up it is because we 
have by our protective duty reduced the price to the consumer. 

Turning to the objections raised against the bill by its 
critics, Major McKinley showed that such objections could 
not arise from the fact that it would check our exports. 
It was specially framed to do the opposite thing. Exports 
were assisted and encouraged by its provisions. He 
showed that protective duties had never lessened exports. 
Under the protective tariff of 1842, in force for five 
years, our exports exceeded our imports by $62,375,000. 
On the other hand, under the revenue tariff of 1846, in 
fourteen years the imports exceeded the exports by 1465,- 
553,000. After the war was over, while still the high 
tariff was in effect, the balance of trade was almost always 
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■vastly in our favor, and we were selling more abroad 
than we bought, and thus the balance of trade- was in a 
nealthy state from our standpoint. 

This was a suflBcieut reason for foreigners and their 
agents and commissioners here to oppose this bill, bul it 
was not a good reason why Americans should oppose it. 

If this bill should check the importation of foreign goods 
it would increase the demand for American-made goods 
and thereby increase the demand for American labor. 
This was why the cheap labor of other countries should be 
hostile to this measure and it was why the laborers of the 
United States should favor the measure. 

This bill had received distinguished attention by foreign 
newspapers and at the hands of European diplomats and 
statesmen. They were unanimous'on the question. They 
were all against it. But we were making laws for the 
benefit of our own people and not to meet the political 
or business necessities of Europe. 

There was constant talk about the commerce of the 
world — -foreign commerce — as though that were the only 
or ail-important question to consider. It made little 
difEerence to the western producer whether the result of 
his labor were shipped to New York or Philadelphia and 
sold or sent on to Europe. It made no difEerence to the 
eastern producer whether his wares were consumed in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, or were sent on to Japan. What 
particular sanctity distinguished the foreign commerce 
from the domestic commerce? Why was not the Ameri- 
can consumer as valuable to the American producer as the 
foreign consumer? If we sent goods abroad the profit was 
divided between the producer here and the tradesmen 
abroad. If the goods were sold at home we kept both the 
profits at home. 

Major McKinley then entered into an exhaustive analysis 
of the commercial statistics of the United States and Great 
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Britain, which showed that while the commerce of Eng. 
land under free trade had fallen ofE steadily, that of the 
United States under protection had increased with vast 
strides both at home and abroad. 

Major McKinley reviewed briefly what protection had 
done for the country. For twenty-nine years we had 
lived under a protective tariff, the longest continuous 
period since the foundation of the Government, and as a 
result we found ourselves in a condition of independence 
and prosperity the like of which had never been witnessed 
in our country and stood without a parallel in the recorded 
history of the world. In all that went to make a nation 
great and strong we had made extraordinary advance. In 
the arts, in science, literature, manufactures, invention, 
in scientific principles applied to manufacture and agri- 
culture, in wealth and credit, and in national honor \¥e 
were at the very front, abreast with the best and behind 
none. In 1860, at the close of the fourteen years under a 
revenue tariff, just the kind our political adversaries 
wanted to put in force again, the business of our country 
was prostrated, agriculture depressed, manufactures on 
the decline, and the nation's credit a byword in the 
financial centers of the world. We had neither revenues 
nor credit, as the result of a Democratic revenue tariff. 
Under protection we had a surplus revenue and a spotless 
credit. The Morrill protective tariff of 1861 had never 
failed us in an emergency. It enabled us to equip vast 
armies and prosecute the war to a successful termination, 
and at the same time industries sprang up under it in all 
parts of the country. Then when the war closed, with a 
burden of our two thousand millions of debt, this tariff 
had enabled ns to pay it at the rate of $174,000 every 
twenty-four hours for twenty years. Under this tariff we 
had led all nations in the savings-bank deposits of our 
laboring classes. We led all in mining, in agriculture, 
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in manufacturing. Such were the tropliies of twenty- 
nine years of prctection. 

Tlien witii a prophetic prescience, which, alasl has 
proved too true, Major McKinley depicted the baneful 
results that would follow a departure from the safe paths 
by which we had been led into the green pastures of 
national prosperity by the American protective system. 

One of the most popular features of the McKinley bill 
was the reciprocity clause. The credit of securing the 
enactment of this part of the law has been given very 
generally to James G. Blaine, at that time Secretary of 
State. It is true that Mr. Blaine played an important 
part in securing the adoption of the reciprocity clause, but 
it is not true, as has been reported, that Major McKinley 
was opposed to the idea. Mr. William E. Curtis, then 
Chief of the Bureau of American Eepublics, has made a 
statement which settles this controversy. Upon the point 
in question Mr. Curtis has testified as follows: 

When Mr. Blaine found that it was proposed to remove the duty 
on sugar, be sent me to Mr. McKinley witli a proposition which he 
wanted added to the bill as an amendment. It afterward became 
known as the Hale amendment. It provided that the President 
should be authorized to take off the duty on sugar whenever the 
sugar-producing nations removed their duties on our farm products 
and certain other articles. Mr. McKinley presented this amendment 
' to the Committee on Ways and Means. It was not adopted. Mr. 
McKinley voted for it the first time it was presented. Then a sec- 
ond proposition containing some modifications was presented, and 
Mr. McKinley voted for that, as he voted for the Blaine reciprocity 
amendment every time it was submitted, in wJiatever form. 

It has been currently reported that Mr. Blaine denounced the Mc- 
Kinley bill with such vigor that he smashed his hat. Mr. Blaine's 
opposition to the bill was because of the free-sugar clause. He 
criticised the refusal of Congress to take advantage ef conditions 
which he thought were favorable to our trade. They proposed to 
throw away the duty on sugar when he wanted them to trade with 
it. 
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When wliat was known as the Aldricli amendment was adopted 
Mr. Blaine was perfectly satisfied, and tliere is notliing in the cur- 
rent tales that lie is unfriendly to Major McKinley. On the contrary, 
he is one of his warmest friends. Had it not been for Mr. McKinley 
and Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, the reciprocity clause in the 
tariff act would never have been adopted. 

There never was an opportunity to demonstrate what 
the normal effect of the law upon the revenues would have 
been. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the 
revenues from customs were $319,522,295, a falling off of 
about $10,000,000 from the previous year, but the first 
three months of this fiscal year were under the old law, 
and there was a tremendous rush to get in goods upon 
which the duty was to be increased, and a withholding of 
those that were to be put on the free list. The fall elec- 
tions for the House of Eepresentatives sounded the death- 
knell of the law before it had been in force much more 
than a month. The Tiolence of the assaults upon the still 
untried measure was perhaps unparalleled in our political 
history. Certainly nothing like the clamor had been 
heard since the days of the contest over the Fugitive Slave 
law. It was attacked by importers, traduced by theorists, 
besmirched by Anglo-maniacs, besmeared, maligned, and 
what was worst of all, at last some of its more timid 
friends began to apologize for it. This was the signal for 
a general panic, and in a twinkling the protectionists of 
the country were in full retreat. It was a complete and 
senseless rout. 

In the general rush toward the rear, the laboring classes, 
of ail others the most directly benefited, joined in the 
wild race into the camp of pseudo^ "Tariff Reform," 
under the lead of the importers' agents, while they left 
their employers standing in abandoned and useless mills 
and factories. 

As a result we had a two years' deadlock. The law could 
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not be repealed, but it was paralyzed. There was a-Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Republican President. It was 
apparent what would be the probable result of the election 
in 1892, so the wheels of commerce stopped until it should 
be seen what the new "revenue-reform" tarifE was to be. 
Hence although for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1892 
and 1893, the customs receipts fell to $177,452,964 and 
$203,355,016 respectively, there is no assistance furnished 
by these figures, because all trade was waiting and doing 
as little as possible until the advent of the free-trade- 
revenue era finally ushered in by the Wilson bill. 

As President Harrison aptly remarked, the laborer had 
refused to share his umbrella with his employer. Thus 
it happened that the measure designed to give work to 
capital and capital to labor, to give the full share of pro- 
tection to agriculture as well as manufactures — the policy 
that Hamilton had planned. Clay had advocated, and Mc- 
Kinley had secured — was dragged in the dust, and the 
fortunes of the people came tumbling after it in the 
cataclysm of 1893-94. 



CHAPTEE X. 

m'kinlet becomes a national leabee. 

A Blaine Delegate to the Chicago Convention of 1884 — Reads tlie 
Platform — A Sherman Delegate at the Convention of 1888— 
Reads the Text of the Party Declaration — McKinley Refuses 
the Presidency — A Dramatic Spectacle — Trufe to Sherman and 
to his Honor — Gerrymandered Out of Congress at Last — Nomi- 
nated for Governor of Ohio by Acclamation and Elected Chair- 
man of the National Republican Convention in 1892— His 
Address to that Body — The Platform — Mr. Blaine's Last Fight 
for the Presidency — Foraker's Attempt to Stampede the Con- 
vention — McKinley Checks the Movement — Harrison Again. 



?TER 1884 McKinley's name was a word 
to conjure with in national politics. 
Before that time he had risen to prom- 
inence in Congress as an authority on 
the tariff and had won some fame as a 
political orator, but his capacity as a 
great leader was first demonstrated at the Eepnblican 
National Convention that year. 

He was a Blaine delegate from Sherman's State. His 
election to the position had been in itself dramatic. At 
the State Convention at Cleveland that year he was choseo 
chairman with a unanimity that demonstrated his popu- 
larity in Ohio. He took the chair pledged to a certain 
ticket for delegates-at-large to Chicago. The Hon. J. B. ' 
Foraker was first chosen to lead the delegation by accla- 
mation. He was to head the Sherman forces. The con- 
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vention became unmanageable when it was proposed to 
biillot for the other three names, and it was apparent that 
the Blaine men really were in a majority, and it was only 
because Senator Sherman was an Ohioau by birth and had 
served the State to her immortal credit that a declaration 
for the Maine candidate was not made. The Blaine 
element clearly wished to offset Foraker's nomination by 
the choice of McKinley. Under the circumstances, this 
was just what McKinley himself was determined to pre- 
vent. 

Delegate King, from Muskingum County, moved that 
McKinley be elected as the second delegate-at-large, and 
put the motion, which was carried with a shout, McKinley 
all the while pounding for order. He declared the 
motion out of order, but the convention was in an uproar 
again in a moment, and Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, 
mounting the platform, put the motion and declared it 
carried. McKinley made his voice heard and announced 
that he could not accept the election, as he had pledged 
himself to support other men who were candidates. 

He declared the whole proceedings irregular, but a 
delegate appealed from the decision, and the appeal was 
sustained, as announced by General Grosvenor. McKinley 
ordered the roll called on the ticket presented according 
to the arrangement, but before four hundred votes had 
been cast it was evident that McKinley was elected. The 
choice was made by acclamation and McKinley was com- 
pelled to accept the position. 

At Chicago he was made chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and in this capacity he read the platform. 
He was received with enthusiasm and captivated the 
audience by his self-contained manner and far-reaching 
voice. The resolutions relating to the tariff and the cur- 
rency he read with special emphasis, and with a manner as 
impressive as though he were reciting a passage from the 
Moral Law. 
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Upon these subjects the platform declared: 

The It is tlie first duty of a good government to protect 

Platform the rights and promote the interests of its own people. 

of 1884. The largest diversity of industry is most productive 
of general prosperity and of the comfort and independ- 
ence of the people. We therefore demand that the imposition of 
duties on foreign imports shall be made, not " for revenue only," but 
that in raising the requisite revenues for the Government, such 
duties shall be levied as to afford security to our diversified indus- 
tries and protection to the rights and wages of the laborer; to the 
end that active and intelligent labor, as well as capital, may have its 
just reward and the laboring man his full share in the national pros- 
perity. 

Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic party, 
which would degrade our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our 
earnest protest. 

The Democratic party has failed completely to relieve the people 
of its burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the 
surplus. 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of 
the tariff and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and indis- 
criminate process of horizontal reduction, but by such methods as 
will relieve the taxpayer without injuring the labor or the great pro- 
ductive interests of the country. 

We recognize the importance of sheep husbandry in the United 
States, the serious depression which it is now experiencing, and the 
danger threatening its future prosperity; and we therefore respect 
the demands of the representatives of this important agricultural in- 
terest for a readjustment of duties upon foreign wool, in order that 
such industry shall have full and adequate protection. 

We have always recommended the best money known to the 
civilized world, and we urge that efforts should be made to unite all 
commercial nations in the establishment of an international standard 
which shall fix for all the relative value of gold and silver coinage. 

With reference to the candidates McKinley took a 
modest position, maintaining that if Blaine could not be 
nominated, as was clearly the wish of the Eepublicans of 
his section of Ohio, the vote should go solidly for Sher- 
man. Foraker had charge of the Sherman forces. Blaine, 
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Sherman, Arthur, George F. Edmunds, and Logan were 
the leading candidates, while Gen. Joseph E. Hawley, of 
Connecticut, Gen. AV. T. Sherman, and Kobert T. Lincoln 
had supporters. The convention was tumultuous, and 
the chairman, ex-Senator John B. Henderson, of Missouri, 
had an uncertain command upon the vast body. Once a 
stampede was imminent. There had been three ballots 
for a nomination, and it looked as though Blaine were 
about to succeed, when a motion to adjourn was made by 
Foraker and seconded by Silas B. Butcher, of New York, 
Arthur's manager. Pandemonium broke loose. No one 
knew what would happen. Mr. Blaine's friends feared a 
repetition of what had occurred at Cincinnati in 1876 and 
appeared to be panic-stricken. A dozen of the rival 
champions were clamoring for recognition. Suddenly 
McKinley rose, and as soon as his clear tones rang out the 
mighty din was hushed. A new leader was born. He 
said: "I hope no friend of James G. Blaine will object 
to having the roll-call of States made. Let us raise no 
technical objections. And as a friend of James G. Blaine I 
insist that all his friends shall unite in having the roll of 
States called and voting against adjournment." 

As he spoke the great crowd came back to its senses. 
The fierce excitement was quelled and the convention did 
as McKinley commanded. The motion to adjourn was 
defeated. 

The victory was won for Blaine by the new general. 
The roll was called for the fourth time and Blaine was 
nominated, receiving 541 votes to 307 for Arthur, 41 for 
Edmunds, 15 for Hawley, 7 for Logan, and 2 for Lincoln. 
Thenceforth the name and fame of McKinley were 
national. 

The most dramatic episode in the remarkable career of 
McKinley was his casting aside of the Presidency four 
years later, in 1888. It was a spectacle that stunned those 
who witnessed it. 
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It will be remembered that the couvention met with 
great uncertainty as to the real attitude oi Mr. Blaine, 
who had been nominated in 1884, and as it became known 
when too late to mend matters, was cheated out of the 
election which he should have had on an honest vote by a 
small plurality in the State of New York. The powerful 
wing of the party which never despaired of making him 
President so long as he lived was discouraged and discon- 
certed by his letter written privately from Florence, Italy, 
and surreptitiously published, in which he declared he 
would not be a candidate at the convention of 1888. The 
letter, although not intended for publication when written, 
was verified. It was learned that Mr. Blaine had actually 
been at the point of death while ill in Italy, and that 
under these circumstances he had made the declaration, 
and what his position was at the date of the assembling of 
the convention was not positively known. Boutelle, of 
Maine, was there as Mr. Blaine's spokesman, but he was 
not able to satisfy the anxious inquiries put to him. 
Major MoKinley headed the Ohio delegation and had 
come instructed and pledged for Sherman. Illinois pre- 
sented Judge Walter Q. Gresham and Indiana Benjamin 
Harrison. Gen. David B. Henderson, of Iowa, was the 
champion of Senator Allison, while New York had a can- 
didate in Chauncey M. Depew and Michigan proposed 
Alger. 

In the midst of this great uncertainty as to candidates. 
Major McKinley was evidently the lion of the convention. 
"Whenever he arose he was greeted with applause. It was 
again, as in 1884, his duty on the second day of the pro- 
ceedings to read the platform. The convention was ill at 
ease, but the leaders had resolved that on this occasion at 
least there should be no stampede, and that when a can- 
didate was nominated he should not be an accident, but 
should be a man whom some one actually wanted as a 
leader. 
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Throughout the convention the policy was to take fre- 
quent adjournments so as to have the candidate practi- 
cally agreed upon outside of the session. The pres- 
tige of McKinley was increased when, after the announce- 
ment by Major William Warner, of Missouri, to the effect 
that the Committee on Eesolutions would soon report, the 
Ohio leader arose, with his black frock coat buttoned up 
the front, and with smooth-shaven face and the bearing 
of a bishop rather than a politician. At the opening 
words of the vital document of the campaign his tones 
were low, but as he proceeded his voice rang out clear, 
reaching the furthest auditor in the vast building where 
the convention, with its thousands of spectators, was 
Eieated. 

The platform was one of the boldest utterances in the 
history of the Kepublican party. It ran as follows: 

The Republicans of the United States, assembled by their delegates 
in National Convention, pause on the threshold of their 
proceedings to honor the memory of their first great The 
leader, the immortal champion of liberty and the rights of Platform 
the people — Abraham Lincoln — and to cover also with in 1888. 
wreaths of imperishable remembrance and gratitude the 
heroic names of our late leaders who have more recently been called 
away from our councils — Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan, Conkling. 
May their memories be faithfully cherished. We also recall with 
our greetings and with prayer for his recovery the name of one of 
our living heroes, whose memory will be treasured in the history 
both of Republicans and the Republic — the name of that noble 
soldier and favorite child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 

In the spirit of those great leaders and of our own devotion to 
human liberty, and with that hostility to all forms of despotism and 
oppression which is the fundamental idea of the Republican party, 
we send fraternal congratulations to our fellow-Americans of Brazil 
upon their act of emancipation, which completed the abolition of 
slavery throughout the two American continents. We earnestly 
hope that we may soon congratulate our fellow-citizens of Irish birth 
npon the peaceful recovery of home rule for Ireland. 
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We are uncompromisingly in favor of tlie American system of pro- 
tection; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the Presi. 
dent [Cleveland] and Lis party. They serve the interests of Europe; 
we will support the interests of America. 

We accept the issue and confidently appeal to the people for their 
judgment. The protective system must be maintained. Its abandon- 
ment has always been followed by general disaster- to all interests 
except those of the usurer and the sheriff. We denounce tUe Mills 
bill as destructive to the general business, the labor, and the farming 
interests of the country, and we heartily indorse the consistent and 
patriotic action of the Republican Representatives in Congress in 
opposing its passage. 

We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place wool 
on the free list, and we insist that the duties thereon shall be adjusted 
and maintained so as to furnish full and adequate protection to that 
industry. The Republican party would effect all needed reduction 
of the national revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which 
are an annoyance and a burden to agriculture, and the tax upon 
spirits used in the arts and for mechanical purposes; and by such re- 
vision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such articles 
as are produced by our people, the production of which gives em- 
ployment to our labor, and release from import duties those articles 
of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of which cannot be 
produced at home. If there shall still remain a larger revenue than 
is requisite for the wants of the Government, we favor the entire re- 
peal of internal taxes rather than the surrender of any part of our 
protective system at the joint behests of the whisky trust and the 
agents of foreign manufacturers. 

We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of 
foreign contract labor and of Chinese labor, alien to our civilization 
and our Constitution, and we demand the rigid enforcement of the 
existing laws against it, and favor such immediate legislation as will 
exclude such labor from our shores. 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital organized 
in trusts or otherwise to control arbitrarily the conditions of trade 
among our <atizens, and we recommend to Congress and the State 
legislatures in their respective jurisdictions such legislation as will 
prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue 
charges on their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of 
their products to market. 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver 
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as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration 
in its efforts to demonetize silver. 

We demand tlie reduction of letter postage to one cent per ounce. 

The gratitude of the nation to the defenders of the Union cannot 
be measured by laws. The legislation of Congress should conform 
to the pledges made by a loyal people, and be so enlarged and ex- 
tended as to provide against the possibility that any man who honor- 
ably wore the Federal uniform shall become an inmate of an alms- 
house or dependent upon private charity. In the presence of 'an 
overflowing Treasury it would be a public scandal to do less for those 
whose valorous service preserved the Government. We denounce 
the hostile spirit shown by President Cleveland in his numerous 
vetoes of measures for pension relief, and the action of the Democratic 
House of Representatives in refusing even a consideration of general 
pension legislation. In support of the principles herewith enun- 
ciated we invite the cooperation of all workingmen, whose prosperity 
is seriously threatened by the free trade policy of the present Admin- 
istration. 

The nominating speeches were made and the conven- 
tion proceeded with hesitating steps, waiting for news from 
Mr. Blaine, taking a daily ballot and caucusing between 
times until the restive, weary week drew slowly to a close. 
All the while, as the deadlock lengthened out, the name 
of McKinley was more and more on every lip. Every 
time he appeared in public he was the center of interest 
and was greeted with applause. 

Finally on the sixth ballot a delegate voted for "Wil- 
liam McKinley." The announcement was greeted by 
deafening cheers which swelled again and again before 
silence was restored. Another State was called and 17 
votes were cast for McKinley. Again there was a roar of 
cheers. There was no mistaking the course of the tide. 
It was rolling high and threatened to sweep away the 
convention like a torrent that breaks its dam and goes 
careering down a gorge, ingulfing all before it. 

It was a tremendous moment. Amid the tumult Mc- 
Kinley leaped upon a chair and bade the storm be still. In 
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the midst of the whirling gale that was raging over that 
mighty throng, he alone was calm and determined. His 
face was white as marble, but his voice did not tremble. 
He stretched forth his hand, and again that voice, which 
the assembled thousands during that turbulent week had 
learned to listen to and obey, uttered words which for elo- 
quence and force have never been surpassed. 

lie conquered the tumult by the greatness of his candor 
and unselfish loyalty to the man he had come to serve. 
He said : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Convention: I am 
here as one of the cliosen representatives of my State. I am here by 
resolution of the Republican State Convention, commanding me to 
cast my vote for John Sherman for President and to use every worthy 
endeavor to secure his nomination. I accepted the trust because my 
heart and judgment were in accord with the letter and spirit and 
purpose of that resolution. It has pleased certain delegates to cast 
their votes for me for President. I am not insensible to the honor 
they would do me, but in the presence of the duty resting upon me 
I cannot remain silent with honor. I cannot consistently with the 
wish of the State whose credentials I bear and which has trusted me 
— I cannot consistently with my own views of personal integrity con- 
sent or seem to consent to permit my name to be used as a candidate 
before this convention. I would not respect myself if I could find it 
in my heart to do or to permit to be done that which could even be 
ground for any one to suspect that I wavered in my loyalty to Ohio 
or my devotion to the chief of her choice and the chief of mine. I 
do not request — I demand — that no delegate who would not cast re- 
flection upon me shall cast a ballot for me. 

Before McKinley had spoken, the few who were calm 
enough to think at all thought that history was about to 
repeat itself — that the events of 1880 were again to recur. 
When he finished, a death-like silence prevailed. The 
vast assemblage seemed to hold its breath. No one needed 
to be told that he had witnessed a spectacle which could 
scarcely fall to the lot of man twice in a single life. Mc- 
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Kinley had thrown away the prize for which others had 
struggled as the climax of their career. 

He had done it in obedience to the Golden Rule. He 
had done it, as he meant to do it, with all the earnestness 
that human will could summon and put into words. 

Surely God did make man in his own image. 

The result is well known. After a feverish Sunday the 
convention reassembled. With Blaine out of the race 
and Allison withdrawn, Benjamin Harrison received the 
Republican nomination and the Presidency of the Re- 
public. 

McKinley was elected to Congress that fall, and what he 
accomplished has been told in another chapter. 

In 1890 the Democrats again changed his district and 
finally succeeded in gerrymandering him, as they fondly 
supposed, out of public life. Placed in a district with 
3,000 adverse majority, he came within 300 ^of being 
elected. But by this arbitrary action his political oppo- 
nents had overshot the mark. They were following the 
precedent set by the Whigs, when, under the leadership 
of John Quincy Adams at the close of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress, by a gratuitous affront to Speaker Polk they 
made him Governor of Tennessee and subsequently Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency in 1844. 

The Congressional campaign of 1890 was conducted 
simply against the McKinley bill. The measure had 
only just become a law and could not by any possibility 
have been tested in the few weeks which had elapsed since 
it went into effect. The hostile forces which had been 
piled up against it, however, advanced to the attack, and 
the people followed without stopping to reason. Peddlers 
•were sent through the mining districts of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania offering to sell tin cups and dinner pails to work- 
ingmen at five times their value, alleging that the advance 
had been caused by the new duty on tin plate. It was a 
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campaign of mendacity and assumption which fell upon 
thoughtless ears and started the ground-swell which was 
to culminate in 1892. 
' Naturally McKinley was the center of attack, and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Warwick was put up to run against him 
in hia. Congressional district, where the great lights of the 
Democratic party were brought 'into the canvass. Mr. 
Hill, of New York, at that time the unvanquished leader 
of the Democracy of his State, was exhibited in the dis- 
trict to add his prestige to that of the State leaders who 
were concentrating against McKinley. 

When the battle was over it was found that under the 
Democratic gerrymander the Kepublicans had elected only 
one-third of the members of Congress, although they had 
carried the State by a safe majority of the popular vote. 

When McKinley was thus forced out of Congress, his 
party in Ohio the following ye;'r nominated him for 
Governor of the State by unanimous consent. The State 
Convention was held at Columbus and Governor Foraker 
made the nomination, which, upon motion of ex-Governor 
Charles Foster, was agreed to by acclamation. 

The platform of that convention reaffirmed the devotion 
of the party to the patriotic doctrine ^of protection, and 
recognized the McKinley bill as the ablest expression of 
a principle enacted in fulfillment of Republican promises. 
It made declaration in favor of such legislation by Con- 
gress as would in every practical mode encourage, protect, 
and promote agriculture. It also demanded protection of 
the wool industry. It declared that gold and silver should 
form the basis of all circulating mediums, and expressed 
the desire to add the entire production of the silver mines 
of the United States to the currency of the people, 

McKinley took the stump early against his opponent, 
James E. Campbell, making one hundred and thirty 
speeches and visiting eighty-four out of eighty-eight 
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couuties of the State. The issues of his campaign were 
sound money and protection. As has been stated in a 
previous chapter, McKinley was triumphantly elected 
over his opponent. 

In 1892 McKinley was sent to the Kepublican Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis instructed to vote for the r^uomina- 
tion of President Harrison. Strange as it may seem, it 
was only his own positive efforts which again, as in 1888 
at Chicago, prevented his own nomination. 

The preliminary contest before the convention met was 
extremely spirited, for Mr. Bhiine, having at the last 
moment resigned from President Harrison's Cabinet, 
where he had served as Secretary of State, practically put 
himself in the field for the nomination. There were men 
in that convention whose fondest ambition throughout 
their political life had been to make Blaine President. 
His own son was present marshaling his followers. In 
spite of all predictions to the contrary, however, it was 
demonstrated by an action of the caucus of Harrison's 
supporters, boldly called by Gen. John C. New, that the 
President had the majority of the delegates pledged for 
his support and would be nominated upon the first ballot, 
unless the convention could be stampeded to the interest 
of some man who, in addition to the Blaine forces, could 
rally around him a following of his own. 

When it was found that Blaine was destined to defeat, 
his friends decided to rally to McKinley. Under these 
circumstances the convention opened and McKinley was 
made chairman, and in his opening address spoke as 
follows: 

I thank you for the honor of presiding over the tenth annua] con- 
vention of the Republican party. Republican con- 
ventions mean something. They have always McKinley's 
meant something.' Republican conventions say Address 

what they mean and mean what they say. They at Minneapolis. 
declare principles, and policies, and purposes, and 
■when intrusted with power execute and enforce them. The first 
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National Convention of tbe Republican party met thirty-six years ago 
in tbe city of Pbiladelpbia. Tbe platform of tbat great convention 
reads to-day more like an inspiration tban tbe affirmation of a political 
party. Every provision of tbat great instrument made by tbe fathers 
of our party is on tbe public statutes of our country to-day. Every 
one of them has been embodied into public law, and that cannot be 
said of tbe platform of any other political organization in this or any 
other country in the world. Whenever there is anything to be done 
in this country, and by this country, and for this country, the Repub- 
lican party is called upon to do it. There is one thing tbat can be 
said about our organization tbat cannot be said about any other — it 
can look backward without shame or humiliation and it can look for- 
ward with cheer and exultation. That cannot be said of any politi- 
cal organization other than ours in the United States. 

Gentlemen of tbe convention, we are here to-day to make a plat- 
form and a ticket that will commend themselves to the conscience 
and the intelligence and the judgment of the American people. And 
we will do it. Whatever is done by this convention, either as to 
platform or as to ticket, will receive the approval of the American 
people in November of this year. 

We are for a protective tariff and for reciprocity. We propose to 
take no backward step upon either of these great Republican princi- 
ples. We stand for a protective tariff because it represents the 
American home, the American fireside, the American family, tbe 
American girl and the American boy, and the highest possibilities of 
American citizenship. We propose to raise our money to pay public 
expense by taxing the products of other nations rather than by tax- 
ing the products of our own. The Democratic party believes in 
direct taxation — that is, in taxing ourselves, but we don't believe in 
the principle so long as we can find somebody else to tax. Our pro- 
tective tariff not only does everything which a revenue tariff can do in 
raising all needed revenue, but a protective tariff does more than that 
A protective tariff encourages and stimulates American industries 
and gives the widest possibilities to American genius and American 
effort. Does anybody know what tariff reform is ? And tbat is to be 
the platform of our political opponents this year ? What does it 
mean ? You can study President Cleveland's utterances from the 
first one he made in New York, when he said he didn't know any- 
thing about the tariff, until his last in Rhode Island, and you come 
away ignorant and uninformed as to what tariff reform means. 
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Since the war there have been three great tarifE-reform bills pro- 
posed by the Democratic leaders, none of them alike, neither of them 
with the same free list, neither of them with the same tariff list, 
neither of them with the same rates of duty, but all made by the 
Democratic party upon the same principle, to symbolize and repre- 
sent tariff reform. 

You may go to Mr. Mills, you may go to Mr. Springer, and you 
will find they differ totally; but you may go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, which was elected distinctly upon what 
they call a tariff-reform issue, with two-thirds majority in the 
House, and what do you find ? They passed three bills. Let me 
name them. First, free tin plate, leaving sheet steel, from which it 
is made, tariffed; that is, the finished product free and the raw 
material bearing duty. Second, free wool to the manufacturer and 
tariffed cloth to the consumer. Third, free cotton ties to the cotton 
States and tariffed hoop iron to all the rest of the States. That is 
their idea of tariff reform. 

Gentlemen of the convention, how do you like it ? This contest 
that we enter upon is for the maintenance of reciprocity; and I want 
to say here that there is not a line in that tariff bill that is not 
American; there is not a page that does not represent true American- 
ism and the highest possibilities of American citizenship. 

We are to declare ourselves upon other questions here to-day. We 
are to declare ourselves upon the question of a free ballot and a fair 
count. No platform should ever be made that does not reiterate that 
great constitutional guaranty; no Republican speech should ever be 
made/ that does not insist firmly and resolutely that the great con- 
stitutional guaranty shall be a living birthright, not a cold formality 
of constitutional enactment, but a living thing which the poorest and 
humblest may confidently enjoy and which the richest and most 
powerful dare not deny. 

We can well leave to the Committee on Resolutions the duty of 
making a platform that shall represent the best thoughts aid the best 
ideas and the best wisdom of the Republican party. When we go 
out of this convention upon a true Republican platform we will go 
out marching to victory, no matter what name may carry the banner. 

Although the Kepublicans met in convention this year 
■with the current of popular sentiment running against 
them, they endeavored boldly to stem the tide, and as 
usual in the platform stoutly adhered to the well-known 
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principles of the party. Respecting protection, the cur- 
rency, the Monroe Doctrine, and foreign immigration, 
the utterances were as lucid as they had been in the duys 
when its domination over the afEairs of the country had 
scarcely been challenged. 

On these points the document said: 

The We affirm the American doctrine of protection. We call 

Platform attention to its growth abroad. We maintain that the 

of 1892. prosperous condition of our country is largely due to the 

wise 'revenue legislation of the Republican Congress, 

We believe that all the articles which cannot be produced in ihe 

United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, 

and that on all imports coming into competition with the producta 

of American labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference 

between wages abroad and at home. We assert that the prices of 

our manufactured articles of general consumption have been reduced 

under the operations of the tariff act of 1890. We denounce the 

efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of Representatives to 

destroy our tariff law by piecemeal, as manifested by their attacks 

upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief products of a number of 

States, and we ask the people for their judgment thereon. 

We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, 
under which our export trade has vastly increased and new and en- 
larged markets have been opened for the products of our farms and 
workshops. We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the 
Democratic party to this practical business measure, and claim that, 
executed by a Republican administration, our present laws will 
eventually give us control of the trade of the world. 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be 
determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the 
parity of values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt- 
paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall 
be at all times equal. The interests of the producers of the country, 
its farmers and its workingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or 
coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as any other. We 
commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by oar Govern- 
ment to secure an international conference to adopt such measures as 
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will insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world. 

We reaflSrm our approval of the Monroe Doctrine and believe in 
the acliievement of the manifest destiny of the Republic in its 
broadest sense. 

We favor the reenactnient of more stringent laws and regulations 
for the restriction of criminal, pauper, and contract immigration. 

There were also planks declaring the views of the party 
upon the suffrage, education and religion, civil service, 
the admission of the Territories, and opposition to trusts, 
and the Administration of President Harrison was in- 
dorsed. 

The great trouble with the country that year, from a 
Republican standpoint, was a lack of enthusiasm, which 
should have been aroused by the splendid Administra- 
tion of President Harrison. There is no denying the 
fact, however, that the people generally did not at 
that time appreciate at their proper value the brilliant 
deeds of that Administration, which passing years will 
endow with increased luster. The convention could 
not fail to reflect in some measure the want of con- 
fidence which cast its shadow over the impending con- 
test. There was a restiveness about the gathering which 
was very marked, and which could not but impress both 
those who attended it and those who witnessed it from 
afar. 

Under such circumstances a stampede was almost 
inevitable. It nearly happened. When the roll was 
being called and Ohio was reached. Governor Foraker, 
one of the delegates from that State, rose and said that 
Ohio wanted time to consult. After a pause Mr. Nash, 
a district delegate, announced the vote as 3 for Harrison 
and 44 for McKinley. Chairman McKinley sprang from 
his seat and shouted back that he challenged the vote. 
Mr. Foraker responded that the chairman was not a 
member of the delegation. 
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"I am a member of the delegation," retorted Chair- 
man McKinley. 

"The gentleman's alternato has taken his place in the 
delegation, and the gsntleman is not recognized as a mem- 
ber of the delegation now, and we make that point of 
order," came back from Foraker. 

"The Chair overrules the point of order and asks the 
secretary to call the roll of Ohio," said Mr. McKinley. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the result was 
McKinley 44, Harrison 2. A delegate changed his vote 
and then it stood McKinley 45, Harrison 1. 

The contest between the chairman and the Ohio delega- 
tion and the calling of the roll had consumed some time 
and the stampede was checked. 

The roll-call proceeded, Harrison receiving 535 votes, 
McKinley 182, Thomas B. Eeed 4, Kobert T. Lincoln 1. 

So General Harrison was renominated, and he owed the 
honor largely to McKinley. 

The latter was chairman of the committee that went to 
Washington to officially notify President Harrison of his 
renomination. On that occasion he made the address, 
and in it there was no tone of disappointment, but the 
speech rang with words of hope and cheer for the party. 
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HE plurality for McKinley in Ohio in 
the contest for Governor in 1891 was 
above 21,000 votes. His Adminis- 
tration was a business one from the 
start, and was so satisfactory to the 
people that he constantly grew in 
popularity, and entered with his usual 
' zeal into the Congressional campaign 
of 1892 not as a candidate, but as a 
speaker. 
The result of the Presidential campaign of this year 
restoring Cleveland to the White House and placing the 
Democratic party in control in Congress has been before 

alluded to. , 

The revulsion of popular sentiment manifested by the 
fall elections of 1890 was emphasized by still larger acces- 
sions to the ranks of those determined apparently to re- 
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verse the system of protection and reciprocity inaugurated 
by the McKinley bill. 

Everything seemed to go wrong in the Republican cam- 
paign. The country was suffering from the menace to 
its industries which had been indicated by the result of 
the popular vote two years before. 

The very depression which had begun as the result of 
this election became an instrument in the hands of the 
enemies of protection which was made the best use of by 
Democratic campaign orators. It is true that at that 
time the McKinley tariff law was still in force, but the 
elections of 1890 had clearly pointed out that the measure 
had not yet obtained a lasting hold upon the confidence 
of the people. The revenues of the country and the 
course of foreign commerce were influenced by this mani- 
fest condition of the popular mind. In addition to those 
unfavorable circumstances, the White House itself was 
under the shadow of death and the personal cooperation 
of the President was denied his party. 

The reelection of Mr. Cleveland was a foregone conclu- 
sion for weeks before it occurred. The day he was elected 
the panic which culminated in 1893 practically began. 
When the result was known many of the Eepublican 
leaders were stunned by the magnitude of the expression 
of popular disfavor. Many hesitated in the face of the 
appalling political situation. At a gathering in New 
York a few weeks later Governor McKinley was present, 
as well as many others prominent in party councils, and 
the meeting was shrouded in gloom. The great captains 
of the old party which had brought the slave into the fold 
of humanity, had cemented the Union, and had raised 
the nation to the zenith of its prosperity were sick at 
heart when they looked into the future. They were 
almost ready to abandon the principle of protection and 
the American system of Hamilton, Clay, and Blaine as a 
discarded and rejected tenet of public polioj. 
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Only McKinley was firm. It was he who bade the 
leaders stand fast and commanded the Republicans to 
close up their lines for future battle. He said it was 
"only a cross-current — a chop sea." 

When finally the Cleveland Administration took posses- 
sion of the Government in March, 1893, the distrust 
which had caused mills to shut down and the bankers to 
turn a deaf ear to the demands of commerce culminated. 
A few weeks later the commercial and industrial structure 
of the country fell in shapeless ruins. "Wheels stopped, 
banks closed. Even that vast magazine of the nation's 
accumulated money, the Associated Banks of New York, 
practically stopped payment and sought refuge behind 
clearing-house certificates. Everywhere there was dis- 
may in place of hope; despair instead of buoyant expecta- 
tion. The chapter in our history is too dark to dwell 
upon. 

In the height of the panic in 1893 Governor McKinley 
was renominated by acclamation by the Eepublicans of 
Ohio, and had for an opponent the Hon. L. T. Neal. 
The conditions of the campaign were such that there was 
no call for discussion as to the personal fitness of the 
candidates. Governor McKinley's Administration had 
been above criticism. 

The revulsion of public sentiment upon the all-absorb- 
ing question of protection had already set in. The people 
had repented of their rashness of 1892. McKinley stood 
for a principle to which starving workmen and idle capital- 
ists were now ready to declare their undying fealty. The 
issue of the campaign, therefore, was one of protection 
or free trade. 

Throughout the fall the forensic battle raged. When 
the people at last reached the ballot-box they made an 
emphatic utterance of their verdict. They elected Gov- 
ernor McKinley by a plurality over his opponent of 80,995. 
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The vote was the largest ever cast in the State, no less 
than 433,342 electors going to the polls and casting their 
ballots for McKinley. This is the highest vote ever polled 
for any candidate on any ticket at any election, State or 
national, in Ohio up to this date. 

Henceforth McKinley by common assent was the Presi- 
dential candidate for the contest in 1896. His courage 
after the national reverse of 1892 was vindicated. 

In spite of the fact that the people of the country had 
clearly repented of their declaration for "tarifi reform," 
the Administration, supported by a Democratic Congress, 
went blindly ahead with its programme to revise the 
revenue and industrial systems of the country. In the 
popular branch of Congress the South was put in full 
charge. The Speaker's chair was filled by a Southerner. 
The great committees on Ways and Means and Appropri- 
ations had southern chairmen. 

The result of the combination was the Wilson bill with 
Its income-tax attachment. Sectional considerations had 
evidently prevailed in its preparation. The manifest 
design of the measure was to compel the Northern States 
to pay the expenses of the Government, to provide for 
the pension roll of veterans of the Union armies in the 
civil war, and to settle the national debt incurred in 
suppressing rebellion. It will be remembered that the 
measure passed after various modifications in the Senate, 
only to be pruned of its income-tax feature by the Supreme 
Court, and the country began to be drained of its gold by 
the flood of foreign imports, and the increase of the 
national debt in time of peace was early foreshadowed. 

Under such disastrous conditions of public affairs the 
campaign of 1894 was opened. It became apparent at 
once that McKinley was the leader whom the people in 
all parts of the country desired most to see and hear. 
Calls for him came pouring in from every State in the 
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Union. Finally he consented to enter the campaign out- 
side of Ohio and to make forty-six speeches. The result 
was a triumphal tour which has never been equaled in 
tho political history of the country. Instead of forty-six 
speeches he actually made three hundred and seventy-one. 

In a tour of over ten thousand miles he spoke in the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, West Virginisi, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. In over 
eight weeks he averaged seven speeches a day, ranging 
in length from ten minutes to an hour. He addressed 
over two million people from first to last. Everywhere 
he met an ovation, and the people gathered in thousands 
and clamored to hear him at all the stations on the rail- 
roads over which he journeyed. It is not possible here to 
enumerate one place in a hundred where he was heard. 
His fame spread before him everywhere, and the people 
flocked in masses, coming hundreds of miles in many 
instances to see him at the greater meetings where he was 
expected to be present. 

At Indianapolis, September 26, he faced such an au- 
dience as had never been gathered in the Hoosier State. 
At Chicago over nine thousand listened to him, and he 
was given an ovation when he appeared upon the streets. 
At St. Louis over seven thousand people jammed a hall 
to greet him. At Hutchinson, Kan., he addressed the 
largest meeting ever held in the State, over forty thousand 
people being in attendance, many having come from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska to hear the words of the apostle of protection. At 
Topeka, Kan., twenty-four thousand people were esti- 
mated to be present at the meeting addressed by him at 
that place. All together, at various points in Kansas in 
two days he spoke to over one hundred and fifty thousand 
persons. 
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At Lincoln, Neb., he had an audience of eight thousand 
and at Omaha twelve thousand, the largest gathering 
under one roof in the history of the State. He traveled 
across the State of Iowa, speaking at railway stations to 
crowds aggregating fifty thougand. At Des Moines ten 
thousand came. He then turned northward into Min- 
nesota, and the same popular enthusiasm was everywhere 
manifested. At St. Paul he spoke to ten thousand people 
anj at Duluth to fifteen thousand. At the great gathering 
at Lake Monona, near Madison, Wis., ten thousand enthu- 
siastic Badgers greeted him, and at Milwaukee fifteen thou- 
sand. In addition to these great meetings in the "Badger 
State," he spoke over twenty times to the people who gath- 
ered at the stations to see him as he passed. At Grand 
Rapids, Mich., he had an audience of four thousand, and at 
Peoria, 111., twenty thousand. At Springfield, 111., more 
than twenty thousand came. "When in obedience to pressing 
demands from the South he started toward New Orleans, his 
experience was the same. At Lexington, Ky., tliree thou- 
sand met him as he passed through, and at Chattanooga 
there was a tremendous gathering of citizens from Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama. Arriving at New Orleans 
he had an ovation, addressing eight thousand people. 

From here he went to Birmingham, Ala., and then 
into West Virginia, addressing meetings at Parkersburg, 
Huntington, Charleston, and Wheeling, to say nothing of 
lesser gatherings which he found at the stations en route. 
Then he went to Pittsburg and thence to Philadelphia, 
where he spoke three times in one evening to enormous 
concourses of citizens of the Quaker metropolis. Then 
he entered New York, beginning at Buffalo, where he 
addressed three meetings to accommodate the people who 
wished to see him. Then he started over the central part 
of the State, addressing meetings at ^Dunkirk, Auburn, 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Schenectady, until arriving at 
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Albauy, the capital, he was greeted by ten thousand 
people. Coutinning south down the Hudson valley he 
spoke at Newburg and Poughkeepsie, and crossing over 
to New Jersey addressed a great gathering at Weehawken. 
On his way home to Ohio, where he closed the campaign, 
he stopped at Erie, Pa., to speak to a gathering of ten 
thousand people. 

Throughout this tour hundreds of columns of the daily 
press were devoted to the doings and sayings of the man 
who had come to be regarded as the rising star in the 
political horizon. 

The Congressional elections of 1894 demonstrated that 
the people of the country had come back to the safe paths 
from which they had wandered, and from that moment 
McKinley's election to the Presidency depended only 
upon his living until the close of the national contest of 
1896. 

He was first formally nominated for President at the 
Ohio State Convention at Zanesville, May 29, 1895. The 
convention had met to nominate his successor. His 
administration of the affairs of the State' had marked 
him as a man of a high degree of executive capacity. 
Throughout his two terms the State had been in almost 
constant fever of industrial agitation. Tens of thousands 
of its citizens were involved in the great strike which 
paralyzed manufactories, coal mines, and railroads. At 
- one time practically the entire militia of the State was 
under arms to preserve peace and to protect property. 
The result of business depression had ground hard upon 
the poor, and they were the first to pay the price of their 
folly of 1893. 

Throughout all this wearisome period the governor had 
been the refuge for capital and labor alike in the des- 
perate struggle t(t,.restore commercial equilibrium. He 
had secured the enactment of an "arbitration act" by the 
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Legislature, and time aud again by wise counsel he was 
able to lead the contending forces into the way of peace- 
ful and satisfactory settlement of their troubles. 

In the mean time cares of a personal nature had beset 
him. One of the first men in Ohio to go down in the 
panic of 1893 had been Eobert L. Walker, a banker of 
Youngstown, Ohio, an intimate friend of the governor, for 
whom he had indorsed notes out of the goodness of his 
heart, and without the slightest interest in his business. 
Mr. Walker's bank had been considered one of the sound- 
est institutions in northeastern Ohio, and under ordinary 
circumstances the accommodation would have involved 
no risk. As soon as the bank failure was announced 
Governor McKinley came forward and assumed full 
liability of his indorsements, and his wife joined him, 
adding her fortune to his own to make good his pledge. 

They assigned everything to H. H. Kohlsaat, of 
Chicago, and Judge Day, of Canton. The creditors of 
the bank were paid, but it took every dollar that Mr. 
McKinley and his wife were worth. Subsequently, in- 
deed, the people of the country from far and near, for 
whom he had done so much, sent contributions, anony- 
mously and in spite of Governor McKinley's protest, to 
make good his loss. Such is the spirit with which the 
American people greet the man who walks up bravely to 
the mark without a quibble when he is called upon to 
redeem a pledge. 

It was at the close of four yearg of such trials and 
turbulence that the State Convention met and by its 
unanimous voice indorsed McKinley's Administration as 
governor, and proclaimed him the people's choice for 
President. 

Throilghout the gubernatorial campaign that ensued 
McKinley was in the forefront of the'(5hnvass in behalf of 
his successor, who was elected by a majority somewhat 
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exceeding his owu in 1893, bnt the total vote was consid- 
erably smaller. 

The champion of protection now was avowedly in the 
field as a national candidate, and being in the leading 
position, at once drew the fire of the friends of all other 
aspirants. Among other things it was frequently urged 
against him that he was becoming a popular idol, and 
that men who held this relation to the public were 
never elected President. Such is the extraordinary 
readiness of the unthinking to accept a political par- 
adox as a fact, that in the popular mind utterances 
like this sometimes make a profound impression. 
There is a confusion of cause and effect and an eclipse 
of reason which lead to the acceptance of vulgar super- 
stitions in many of the every-day affairs of life. In the 
first place, it is not a fact that men who have reached 
the greatest popularity never have been elected to the 
Presidency; and in the next place, the two brilliant ex- 
amples in the nation's history who are usually named to 
prove the proposition owed their defeat to faults of their 
own and to circumstances which at the crucial moment 
robbed them of the popularity which was necessary to an 
election. 

To refer to the period immediately following the heated 
contests in the infancy of the Kepublic between the 
Federal and old Eepublican parties, we find James Mon- 
roe twice elected President, practically without opposi- 
tion, and at the time he was the most beloved of all the 
statesmen of his day. During his second term he made 
a tour of the country, lasting for a period of four months, 
and going as far West as Detroit, then almost the extreme 
frontier, and everywhere he mov.ed as one at the head of 
a triumphal procession. 

To pass to subsequent times and omitting mention of 
Lincoln because of the peculiar circumstances attending 
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his second election, the names of Andrew Jackson and 
U. S. Grant tower above all others as popular heroes. 
They were both elected President, not only once, but 
twice, and both died richly endowed with the confidence 
and love of the people, as they had lived. 

Henry Clay and James. G. Blaine are the great lead- 
ers whose failure to achieve their highest ambition is 
referred to in the popular paradox that "people's favorites 
are never elected." Their political history furnishes 
many curious parallels, and while both failed of election, 
both would have succeeded, to the glory of their country 
and their party, but for a sinister proneness to write im- 
prudent letters. 

In order to emphasize the utter fallacy of the idea that 
popularity can contribute to defeat, it may not be out of 
place to review very briefly the facts which led to Mr. 
Clay's defeat in 1844. It may be traced indirectly to the 
resentment of John C. Calhoun against Martin Van 
Buren, which the former had nursed for many years. 
Van Buren, the crown prince of the New York Democracy, 
had by artifice driven Calhoun out of Jackson's Adminis- 
tration, and finally made himself the successor to the 
Presidency in 1836. The results of the Whig tidal wave 
of 1840 were dissipated by the sudden death of William 
Henry Harrison, and John Tyler, having deserted his 
own party, sought to land safely in the Democratic camp, 
and to this end called Calhoun to his Cabinet as Secretary 
of State after the tragic death of Mr. Upshur. 

Calhoun had no intention of assisting Mr. Tyler in his 
ambition to succeed himself by election as a Democrat, 
but took advantage of the President's willingness to curry 
favor with the South to accomplish the annexation of 
Texas, then an independent republic, but still at war 
■with the Mexican government, which had never recog- 
nized the autonomy of the rebellious province. He made 
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a treaty to carry out the annexation project and skillfully 
created a strong faction in the South in favor of the 
scheme. Mr. Van Buren, notwithstanding the disaster 
of 1840, was still the leading Democratic politician in 
active life, and Clay was the uncrowned king of the 
Whigs both North and South. It was taken for granted 
that these gentlemen would be the respective nominees 
of the Democratic and "Whig parties in 1844, and they 
themselves had no doubt as to their relative positions in 
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the approaching campaign. It seems that by concert of 
action they decided to eliminate the Texas question and 
scotch the plans of Tyler and Calhoun. Each therefore 
wrote a letter in opposition to the treaty, which they 
published in the press in Washington on the same day. 
The result was that Calhoun's treaty was killed, but at 
the same time he had avenged himself upon Van Buren 
and ultimately restored the Presidency to the South. 
Immediately the astute Calhoun raised the slogan of the 
campaign, "The Keannexation of Texas" and "The Ke- 
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occupation of Oregon," and while Mr. Clay's letter did 
not at first appear to hurt him much, and he was nomi- 
nated in the Whig Convention by acclamation, Mr. Van 
Buren's declaration proved fatal to him, and James K. 
Polk, of Tennessee, was named as the standard-bearer. 
The campaign had only fairly opened when Mr. Clay 
realized the awkwardness of his position. He had been 
throughout his public career the leader of the progressive 
and positive element in all our foreign complications. 
Now it was his opponent who was calling for followers of 
fearlessness and intrepidity. Not only was the South 
aflame with the prospect of the aggrandizement of slave 
territory, but the North was stirred by the war-cry of 
"Fifty-four forty or tight." As the popular tide seemed 
to be running against him, Clay grew restless, and urged 
by the perils of the southern Whigs he wrote another 
letter, in which he declared in a qualified, halting way 
that he was not opposed to the annexation of Texas, but 
would favor it by peaceable and honorable means. 

This was the fatal mistake. 

The anti-slavery Whigs of the North rose en masse and 
flocked to the standard of the hitherto despised and un- 
important Abolition party, whose candidate was James G. 
Birney. It was the most desperate political contest in 
our history. New York became the pivotal State aud 
cast 15,000 votes for Birney. Clay thus lost it by a paltry 
5,000 plurality, and with it lost the election. 

This, briefly stated, is why Henry Clay was not elected 
President when he seemed to hold the oflBce in the hollow 
of his hand. 

The case of James G. Blaine is too recent to call for 
more than an allusion. Mr. Blaine was not the idol of his 
party, but always of a.powerf ul faction of it. He had earnest 
friends and just as earnest enemies, and these enemies 
were reenforced by a large number of conscientious voters 
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who were never satisfied with any explanation offered 
of damaging letters written early in his public career. 
Again, when fin illy nominated he wrote another letter 
about a passage in his domestic life which had not the 
slightest bearing upon the issues of the campaign, and 
which would not have changed a vote had he simply 
pointed with dignity to his children and grandchildren 
at an honorable fireside. 

Then, too, chickens hatched at Chicago jn 1880 came 
home to roost in 1884; there was the dinner with Gould, 
and the address of Burchard, which caused a sudden and 
unreasonable revulsion of sentiment. 

Furthermore, in spite of the unlucky chain of mishaps 
in that rancorous campaign, it is now known that the 
bare plurality in the State of New York in 1884, which, 
as in the case of Clay, lost the Presidency, was a fraud 
manufactured by a corrupt trafficker in ballots in the 
town of Gravesend, Long Island. 

So Blaine's defeat, likewise, was compassed by errors 
and circumstances incident to political life wherever 
rulers are made and not born. 

The preliminary campaign of 1896 was devoid of 
rancor. First, Oregon in her State Convention indorsed 
the Ohio candidate, and the rest followed one after the 
other. In only a few of the States was there important 
opposition. Maine, Massachusetts, and Ilhode Island in- 
structed for Thomas B. Eeed, whose friends had antici- 
pated the solid indorsement of New England. The action 
of New Hampshire, however, in declaring for McKinley 
as second choice awakened the country to the fact that 
in spite of the pride which the northeastern States justly 
felt in Mr. Reed, McKinley really typified the aspirations 
of the people. Vermont declared for him out and out 
and Connecticut avoided the issue. The imperial State of 
New York, under the leadership of Mr. Thomas C. Piatt, 
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presented a candidate of her own in Gov. Levi P. Morton, 
whose record as Congressman, Vice-President, Ambassa- 
dor, and Executive at Albany had justly won for him the 
confidence and affection of the people. 

The great industrial Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
put forward her own intrepid Senator, Matthew Stanley 
Quay. Indiana, after hovering for some time over the 
name of Harrison, came into line, and Illinois, the heart 
of the Mississippi Valley, passed by her own son whom 
she had often delighted to honor and declared for McKin- 
ley. In the mean time Minnesota had discarded Davis, 
Nebraska had set aside Manderson, and Kansas and Mis- 
sissippi had wheeled into line. Michigan folloAved, and 
finally only Iowa and Kentucky, of the central States, 
failed to join the majority at their respective conventions. 
The Pacific States, the Mountain States, the most of thost) 
in the South, made haste to add to the mighty popular 
wave that was sweeping the country. 

Under this state of things the day of the St. Louis 
Convention drew near. The opposition press, seeing the 
inevitable result of the campaign in advance, attacked 
McKiuley's financial record and endeavored to divert 
attention from the industrial issue to that of the currency. 
So the campaign opened, and having arrived at this point 
in our story, it is proper to say something of the personal- 
ity of the popular Republican standard-bearer. 

It seems almost an idle task to describe the appearance of 
a man who has faced on the public platform within recent 
years more than two millions of people, but these pages 
must be read by some who have never met him and who 
will not fail to be interested in knowing what manner of 
man he really is. 

He is of medium height, rather pale complexion, 
smoothly shaven face, with large, well-poised head and 
dark-brown hair. His eyes are deep gray, firm and 
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kindly, with a lustrous twinkle in conversation, and which 
blaze and burn with earnestness before an audience when 
he speaks. In manner he is dignified and with a gentle 
gravity that bespeaks calmness of spirit and kindliness of 
heart. He is one of the most companionable of men and 
may be approached at all times by the humblest without 
formality. His figure is well rounded. His shoulders 
are sturdy, his chest full, and neck strong and erect. He 
has never quite lost the military bearing which he ac- 
quired in the soldier days of his youth. It has been fre- 
quently stated that he resembled the great Napoleon, 
and this idea has been adopted by the cartoonists of the 
day. He appreciates a jest, and when his attention was 
once called to one of these pictures at a news-stand, 
he remarked: "Well, I never was a corporal, anyway." 
Although in profile he bears some resemblance to the 
French emperor, he has not the forward hang of the chin 
which marked the attitude of the little Corsican, and in 
point of fact his likeness to Webster is more pronounced 
than to Napoleon. His eyes are not so dark and so deep- 
set as were those of Webster, but there is something 
about the set of his features which reminds us of the 
portraits of the great Massachusetts Senator in his younger 
days. 

His voice is not the deep, reverberating bass of Sumner, 
but rather reminds his hearers of the mellifluous tones 
of Senator Matt. Carpenter. In speaking he begins in a 
calm, low tone that does not indicate his tremendous 
power, which develops as he proceeds. Soon, however, 
he warms up to his subject, and then every word he utters 
reaches out to the furthest limit of the auditorium, like 
the strains of a cornet in the hands of a master. His 
style of oratory is argumentative. He does not tell stories 
nor seek to make his audience laugh. He proceeds as 
one who has serious business in hand, and impresses his 
hearers with the solemn earnestness of his cause. 
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In his habits he is methodical. He uses no spirituous 
or malt liquors, but likes a good cigar often repeated. 
He goes to church accompanied by his wife, who js a 
devoted Christian. He also never fails to cast his vote, 
having put in his first ballot when a soldier in the field 
for Abraham Lincoln for President in 1864. 

He is a Greek Letter Society man, a Knight of, Pythias, 
and a Knight Templar. He was made a Mason at Win- 
chester, Va., in May, 1865, being entered, passed to the 
degree of Fellowcraft, and raised as a Master Mason 
within three days, which, it is perhaps not out of place to 
say here, is very unusual. He was induced to become a 
follower of the three grand masters, by observing a 
curious intimacy between a Union surgeon and some 
wounded Confederates in the hospital. He asked the 
surgeon if he knew those prisoners and was informed that 
they were brother Masons. The effect of such a revela- 
tion upon the mind of the young man could not fail to 
arouse a deep interest, and he asked to be taken into the 
vast fraternity of the Temple whose members encircle the 
globe. ' 

Such incidents were not infrequent in a soldier's life. 
John McElroy, the accomplished journalist and author, 
once told the writer of a similar story in his own ex- 
perience. McElroy belonged to the Sixteenth Illinois 
Cavalry and was with the first squad of prisoners turned 
into the waste of death at Andersonville. One day a 
half-starved prisoner ventured too near the "dead-line" 
and was recalled to his senses by the click of the musket 
of the ever-ready guard on the stockade. In the terror 
of the moment the prisoner uttered an exclamation and 
made a gesture, at which the guard dropped his piece. 
The man's life was spared. Being curious to learn the 
explanation of this exhibition of unwonted forbearance, 
McElroy made inquiries and learned that the guard had 
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mistaken the action of the prisoner for the grand hailing 
sign of a'Master Mason. It turned out that it was only 
an accident^after all that saved the man's life, because in 
point of fact he was not a Mason. As a result, however, 
McElroy himself decided that at the first opportunity he 
would join a lodge, and upon his return from the war he 
did so. 

This reference to Major McKinley's personality may be 
closed with the remark that in the lapel of his dark frock 
coat, which he wears buttoned up to the chest, there 
always appears the rosette of the Loyal Legion or the 
bronze button of the Grand Army of the Republic. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE EKPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

Plenty of Candidates, but no Contest — Temporary C!bairnian Fair- 
banks' Address — CLairman Thurston's Speech — The Struggle 
Over the Financial Plank — The Platform — Senator Allison, of 
Iowa, Speaker Reed, of Maine, Governor Morton, of New York, 
William McKinley, of Ohio, and Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
Placed in Nomination — Tremendous Outbursts of Enthusiasm 
Interrupt Foraker's Presentation of McKinley's Name— A 
Historic Scene— McKinley Nominated on the First Ballot- 
Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, and H. Clay Evans, of Ten- 
nessee, Lead in the Contest for Vice-President — Hobart Nomi- 
nated on the First Ballot. 

HE eleventh National Convention of the Re- 
publican party met at St. Louis June 16, 
under circumstances quite different from 
those which had attended the gathering 
for many years. There was a number of candidates 
but no contest. This question had been settled by the 
people in the State and District conventions. The situ- 
ation was much the same as when the party first met in 
1856. There were several candidates at the first conven- 
tion, but there was no controversy about the nomination 
of Gen. John C. Fremont. In degree of certainty as to 
who would be nominated at St. Louis the conditions bore a 
striking resemblance to those of 1868, when Grant was 
chosen at Chicago without even an opposing candidate. 

Under these circumstances, a contest which strained 
the party into factions at Cincinnati in 1876, at Chicago 
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in 1880, 1884, 1888, and at Minueapolis in 1893 was 
Iiappily impossible. 

St. Louis had erected a building of ample proportions 
for the gathering. There were accommodations for two 
thousand delegates and officers of the convention, six 
hundred representatives of the press, and sixteen thousand 
spectators. Although the city had barely had time to 
recover its equanimity after the tremendous calamity of 
three weeks before, when millions of dollars' worth of 
property had been destroyed and hundreds of its citizens 
had been maimed and killed in one of the most disastrous 
tornadoes in history, the people, with the energy of the 
western American, had put aside their weeds, cleaned their 
streets, buried their dead, and met their visitors, who 
came by tens of thousands arrayed in gay bunting and 
with strains of patriotic music. 

The weather — no unimportant element upon such an 
occasion — was bad., The atmosphere was sultry and 
humid and there was a procession of alternating rain- 
fall and burning sunshine. 

Under such conditions, at 12:20 p.m. Senator Thomas 
H. Carter, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, let the gavel fall and called the convention to order. 
Prayer was ofEered by Rabbi Sale, of St. Louis. Then Joseph 
H. Manley, of Maine, the secretary of the National Com- 
mittee, read the official call which had summoned the 
convention. Then Senator Carter introduced to the con- 
vention its temporary chairman, the Hon. Chas. W. Fair- 
banks, of Indiana, who was greeted with rounds of 
applause. On motion of Mr. Southerland, of New York, 
the convention accepted the temporary chairman proposed 
by Mr. Carter, and Mr. Fairbanks began his address. He 
spoke as follows: 
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Chairman Fairbanks' "GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: 

Address. I am profoundly grateful for this ex- 

pression of your generous confidence. 
As citizens we were never called upon to discharge a 
more important duty than that which rests upon us — the 
nomination of a President and Vice-President of the 
United States. This duty is a peculiarly impressive one 
at this moment, for it is already written in the Book of 
Fate that the choice of this convention will be the next 
President and Vice-President of the great Republic. 
[Applause.] Three years of Democratic administration 
have been three years of panic, of wasted energy, of anxiety 
and loss to the American people, without a parallel in our 
history. To-day the people turn to the Eepublican party 
hopefully, confidently, and it is for us to meet their ex- 
pectations; it is for us to give them those candidates 
upon whom their hearts have been centered, and to give 
them a clear, straightforward, emphatic expression of our 
political faith. 

"The Republican party is a party of convictions, and it 
has written its convictions in the history of the Republic 
with the pen and the sword; with it the supreme question 
has always been not what is merely 'politic,' but what is 
everlastingly 'right.' The great men we have given to the 
nation and to history, the mighty dead and the illustrious 
living, are our inspiration and tower of strength. If we 
are but true to their exalted example we cannot be false 
to our countrymen. 

"-For a third of a century prior to the advent of the 
present Democratic Administration we operated under 
laws enacted by the Republican party. All great measures 
concerning the tariff and the currency originated w;th it. 
Tariff laws were formed upon lines which protected our 
laborers and producers from unequal and unjust foreign 
competition, and upon the theory that the best market 
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in the world is the home market, aud that it should be 
enjoyed by our own countrymen. Under the currency 
laws our currency was made national. The wildcat State- 
bank money of the Democratic party was wiped out of 
existence. The unprecedented demands growing out of 
the war were met by a paper currency, which ultimately 
became as good as gold. Since the resumption of specie 
payments in 1879 every dollar of our money — paper, 
silver, and gold — has been of equal purchasing power the 
world over. The policy of the party has been to make 
and keep our currency equal to the best in the world. 

"Under the operation of these honest tariS laws and 
honest money Eepublican laws the country grew in 
wealth. We easily outstripped all other powers in the 
commercial race. On November 8, 1892, there was work 
for every hand and bread for every mouth. We had 
reached high-water mark. Labor received higher wages 
than ever and capital was profitably and securely em- 
ployed. The national revenues were suflScient to meet our 
obligations and leave a surplus in the Treasury. Foreign 
and domestic trade were greater in volume and value than 
they had ever been. Foreign balances were largely in 
our favor. European gold was flowing toward us. 

EFFECT OF DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION'. 

"But all of this is changed. The cause is not hard to 
geek. A reaction began when it was known that the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government 
were to be Democratic. The Democratic party had at 
Chicago condemned the protective-tariff principle as 
unconstitutional, and solemnly pledged itself to the over- 
throw and destruction of the McKinley law and to the 
adoption of free trade as the policy of the United States. 
This bold, aggressive attack upon the long-settled policy 
of the Eepublican party bore its natural fruit in shaken con- 
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fidence and unsettled business, and we were boon drifting 
against the rock of destruction. Before the work of dem- 
olition had actually begun, a run was started upon the 
Treasury reserve which the Kepublican party had wisely 
accumulated for the protection of the government credit. 
The drain upon the reserve for the redemption of green- 
backs and Treasury notes greatly surpassed all prior ex- 
perience and emphasized the discredit into which the 
Democratic Administration had fallen. An utter want of 
confidence in the Administration possessed the people. 

"The Democratic party was harmonious upon one sub- 
ject, and that was the destruction of the McKinley law. 
But when they came to the exercise of the creative faculty, 
the enactment of a great revenue measure in its stead, 
there was discord. The imperiled interests of the coun- 
try waited through long and anxious months for some 
settlement of the important question. They wanted an 
end of uncertainty. At length the Wilson bill was 
adopted, and it was characterized by a Democratic Presi- 
dent as the child of 'perfidy and dishonor.' It was so 
bad that he would not contaminate his hand by signing it. 
A bill that was too base for Mr. -Cleveland to approve is 
too rotten for the approval of the American people. 
[Applause.] 

"This important law was wanting in the primary pur- 
pose of a revenue measure, for it failed to provide 
adequate revenue to meet the requirements of the 
Government. The deficiency thus far amounts to some 
$150,000,000. The end is not yet, for the deficiency 
grows day by day. This leaves the Treasury and the 
public credit in constant peril. Our foreign credit is 
impaired and domestic capital feels insecure. 

WOOL INDUSTRY STRUCK DOWN. 

"The sectional favoritism of the Wilson law was one of 
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its marked features. Its blow at sheep and wool husbandry 
was an unpardonable ofiense. It was a flagrant wrong to 
the farmers of the United States. This great industry 
had developed and grown under Eepublican protective 
laws until it was one of our greatest. We are now send- 
ing abroad millions of dollars for wool which were paid 
to our farmers under the McKinley law. 

"The bill struck down reciprocity, one of the highest 
achievements in American statesmanship. No measure 
was ever enacted which more directly advanced the in- 
terests of the American farmers and manufacturers than 
reciprocity. With its destruction fell advantageous com- 
mercial agreements under which their products were 
surely finding large and profitable foreign markets, and 
without the surrender of their own. 

"The substitution of ad valorem for specific duties has 
opened the way for systematic wholesale frauds upon the 
Treasury and producers and employees of the country. 
By means of undervaluations, foreign goods pass through 
the custom-houses without paying their just tribute to 
the Treasury of the United States. Thus we have lost 
millions of dollars in revenues, and the foreign producer 
has been enabled to unfairly possess our home markets. 

"Neither time nor space will permit further reference 
to the unfortunate revenue legislation of the Democratic 
party, nor to the hurtful, demoralizing effects of it. Suffice 
it to say that it has been the great and original factor in 
breaking down confidence, checking progress, emptying 
tlje Treasury, causing continued deficits and enforced 
idleness among millions of willing workers. To meet the 
monthly deficits and protect our credit and save the Gov- 
ernment from protest, the President has been forced to 
sell bonds; in other words, he has been obliged to mort- 
gage the future in a time of peace to meet the current 
obligations of the Government. 
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"This is a sharp contrast with the Eepublican record. 
Our tariff laws not only raised revenue, but they protected 
our domestic industries; they impartially protected the 
farmer and manufacturer, both in the North and in the 
South. Not only that, but they also raised sufRoient 
revenue to gradually reduce the public debt, and without 
imposing a grievous burden upon the people. During the 
Administration of Harrison $236,000,000 of obligations 
■were paid, while Cleveland during the last three years has 
added to our interest-bearing debt $262,000,000. Against 
such Democratic financiering the Eepnblican party enters 
its emphatic protest. [Applause.] 

THE CURRENCY QUESTIOS". 

"Having 'attempted to reverse the tariff policy of the 
United States with such lamentable result, the Democratic 
party now proposes to reverse the currency policy. It 
turns to the currency as the parent of our ills. Its effort 
to shift the responsibility will deceive no one. Its attack 
upon the tariff, its record of inefficiency and insincerity, 
is a part of the unfortunate history of the Republic. The 
present currency system is the fruit ot Eepublican wis- 
dom. It has been equal to all our past necessities, and if 
uncorrupted will meet our future requirements. Our 
greatest prosperity was attained when Eepublican currency 
laws were in full operation. When the Eepublican party 
was in power our currency was good ; it was made as good 
as the best on the globe. We made sound money, and 
we also made an honest protective tariff to go with it. 
Sound money and an honest protective tariff go hand in 
hand together, not one before the other. The very foun- 
dation of a sound currency system is a solvent Treasury. 
If the people doubt the integrity of the Treasury they will 
question the soundness of the currency. Eecognizing this 
fundamental fact, the Eepublican party always provided 
ample revenue for the Treasury. 
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"When in the last ;half-century of our history did the 
Democratic party advocate a financial policy that was in 
the best interests of the American people? Look at its 
ante-bellum currency record. Consider its hostility to 
the currency rendered necessary by the exigency of war, 
and, later, its effort to inflate the currency in a time of 
peace by the issue of greenbacks. Witness opposition to 
the efforts of the Eepublican party to resume specie pay- 
ments. But four short years ago it declared for a return 
to the old discredited State-bank currency. 

NOT UNFRIEXDLY TO SILTEK. 

"The Eepublican party has not been unfriendly to the 
proper use of silver. [Loud applause.] It has always 
favored and favors to-day the use of silver again as a part 
of our circulating medium. [Applause.] But it favors 
that use under such provisions and safeguards as shall not 
impair the present national standard. The policy of the 
Eepublican party is to retain both gold and silver as a 
part of our circulating medium, while the policy of free 
coinage of silver leads to certain silver monometallism. 
It is an immutable law that two moneys of unequal value 
will not circulate together and that the poorer always 
drives out the better. 

"The Eepublican party, desiring fairly to secure a large 
use of silver, pledged itself in favor of an international 
agreement. Harrison, true to the pledge of the party, 
took the initiatory steps, and invited an international 
monetary congress at Brussels, at which the true object 
of an international coinage agreement was ably and profit- 
ably discussed. The Democratic party was also com- 
mitted to international bimetallism, but when it came into 
power the work which had been so auspiciously begun by 
the Eepublican party was abandoned. It was so absorbed 
in its efforts to break down the McKinley law and empty 
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the Treasury that it had no time to promote interbimetal- 
lism. 

FEEE-C0I1S"AQE MEI^ DECEIVE THEMSELVES. 

"Those who profess to believe that this Government 
can, independently of the other great commercial powers, 
open its mints to the free and independent coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, when the commercial ratio in 
all the great markets is 30 to 1, and at the same time not 
drive every dollar of gold out of circulation, but deceive 
themselves. Great and splendid and powerful as our Gov- 
ernment is, it cannot accomplish the impossible. It can- 
not create value. It has not the alchemist's subtle art of 
transmuting unlimited silver into gold, nor can it by 
omnipotent fiat make 50 cents worth 100 cents. [Ap- 
plause and cheers.] As well undertake by a resolution of 
Congress to suspend the law of gravitation as attempt to 
compel an unlimited num_ber of fifty-cent dollars to cir- 
culate with one-hundred-cent dollars at a parity with each 
other. An attempt to compel unlimited dollars of such 
unequal value to circulate at a parity is bad in morals aud 
is vicious in politics. Sound thinkers upon the great 
question of the currency know from the beginning of the 
experiment how miserably and certainly it would fail. 
The commerce of the country would be again thrown upon 
the sea of uncertainty and the specter of want would con- 
tinue for years to haunt us. 

"Upon opening our mints to the independent free 
coinage of silver, foreign credits would be greatly curtailed. 
More than this, there would be a certain and sudden con- 
traction of our currency by the expulsion of $630,000,000 
of gold, and our paper and silver currency would instantly , 
and greatly depreciate in purchasing power. But one 
result would follow this: enterprise would be further em- 
barrassed; business demoralization would be increased, 
and still further and serious injury would be inflicted 
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npon the laborers, the farmers, the merchants, and all 
those whose welfare depends npon a wholesome commerce. 
A change from the present standard \o the low silver 
standard would cut down the recompense of labor, re- 
duce the value of savings in savings banks and building 
and loan associations, salaries and incomes would shrink, 
pensions would be cut in two, the benenciaries of life 
insurance would sufler; in short, the injury would be so 
universal and far-reaching that a radical change can be 
contemplated only with the gravest apprehension. 

A PLEA FOR SOUND CUKKENCY. 

"A sound currency is one of the essential instruments 
in developing our commerce. It is the purpose of the 
Kepublican party not only to develop our domestic trade, 
but to extend our commerce into the uttermost parts of 
the earth. We should not begin our contest for commer- 
cial supremacy by destroying our currency standard. 
[Applause.] AH the leading powers with which we must 
compete suspended the free coinage of silver when the 
ijcreased production of silver forced the commercial ratio 
above the coinage ratio to gold. Shall we ignore their 
ripened experience? Shall' we attempt what they have 
found utterly impossible? Shall it be said that our stand- 
ard is below theirs? You cannot build the prosperity 
upon a base of fluctuating currency: as^well undertake to 
build upon the changing sands of the sea. 

"A sound currency defrauds no one. It is good alike 
in the hands of the employee and the employer, the 
laborer and the capitalist. Upon faith in its worth, its 
stability, we go forward planning for the future. The 
capitalist erects his factories, acquires his materials, em- 
ploys his artisans, mechanics, and laborers. He is confi- 
dent that his margin will not be swept away by fluctua- 
tion in the currency. The laborer knows that the money 
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earned by his toil is as honest as his toil, and it is unques- 
tioned in its purchasing power. He likewise knows that 
it requires as much labor to earn a poor dollar as a good 
one, and he also knows that if poor money is abroad it 
surely finds its way into his pocket. [Applause.] We 
protest against a lower standard of commercial honor. 
We stand against the Democratic attempt to degrade our 
currency to the low level of Mexico, China, India, and 
Japan. [Applause.] The present high standard of our 
currency, our honor, and our flag will be sacredly pro- 
tected and preserved by the Eepublican party. [Ap- 
plause.] 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 

"There are many and important questions requiring 
the enlightened and patriotic Judgment of the Republican 
party. A pan-American commercial alliance was con- 
ceived by James G. Blaine, and the highest motives of self- 
interest require us to accomplish what he had so well begun. 
[Applause and "three cheers for Blaine," proposed by 
Delegate Willet J. Hale, of Newburyport, Mass.] The 
Monroe Doctrine must be firmly upheld, and the powers of 
the earth made to respect this great but unwritten law. 
There can be no further territorial aggrandizement by 
foreign governments on the western continent. [Ap- 
plause.] 

"Our devotion to the pension .-s of the nation was never 
more emphatic nor more necessary than now. The Ee- 
publican party believes in the development of our navy 
and merchant marine until we establish our undisputed 
supremacy upon the high seas. [Applause.] The strug- 
gle for Cuban liberty enlists the ardent sympathy of the 
Eepublican party — a party which has given to liberty its 
fullest meaning on this continent. [Applause.] We 
wish to see a new republic, born on Cuban soil, greet 
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the century whose dawn is already purpling the East. 
[Applause.] 

"My friends, the campaign of 1896 is upon us. The 
great questions for debate in the august forum of 
the United States are free trade and free silver against 
a protective tariff and sound money. As we regard 
our homes and our honor, our happiness and pros- 
perity, and the future power and majesty of the Eepublic, 
let us dedicate ourselves to the restoration of a protective 
tarili which shall be genuinely American, and to the 
maintenance of an honest standard of value with which to 
measure the exchanges of the people. A distinguished 
Eepublican has said that the supreme desire of the Ameri- 
can people is for an 'honest currency and a chance to 
earn it by honest toil.'" [Long and tumultuous ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Carter, of Montana, addressing the Chair, said 
that by direction of the National Committee he recom- 
mended the following additional temporary officers: 
Secretary, Charles W. Johnson, of Minnesota; assistant 
secretaries, William E. Eiley, of Montana, Harry H. 
Smith, of Michigan, and A. M. Humphrey, at large; 
tally clerk, A. W. Monroe, of Maryland; official stenog- 
rapher, James Monroe Burke, of Pennsylvania; sergeant- 
at-arms, T. E. Byrnes, of Minnesota. He proposed also 
the usual number of assistant sergeants-at-arms. 

The recommendations of the National Committee were 
concurred in and they were declared elected by Chairman 
Fairbanks. On motion of Delegate Lamb, of Virginia, 
the call of the roll^of States proceeded for the nomination 
of the regular standing committees. The most important 
of these from a public standpoint was the following 
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COMMITTEE OS RESOLUTIONS. 



Alabama— H. V. Casbin. 
Alaska— C. S. Johnson. 
Arizona — J. A. Zabriskie. 
Arkansas — John McClure. 
California— A. B. Lemon. 
Colorado— H. M. Teller. 
Connecticut — Samuel Fessenden. 
District of Columbia— Andrew 

Qleason. 
Florida — J. L. Purcell. 
Georgia— W. H. Johnson. 
Idaho— F, T. Dubois. 
Illinois — E. W. Patterson. 
Indiana — Lew Wallace. 
Indian Territory — J. P. Grady. 
Iowa — John H. (lear. 
Kansas — G. A. Swenson. 
Kentucky — Leslie Combs. 
Louisiana — H. 0. Warmouth. 
Maine — Amos L. Allen. 
Maryland — James A. Gary. 
Massachusetts — Henry C. Lodge. 
Michigan — Mark S. Brewer. 
Minnesota — W. B. Merriam. 
Mississippi — E. W. Lafton. 
Missouri — F. G. Niedringhaus. 
Montana — Charles S. Hartman. 



Nebraska — Peter Jansen. 

Nevada — A. C. Cleveland. 

New Hampshire — F. S. Streeter. 

New Jersey — Frank Bergen. 

New Mexico — Nemin Luna. 

New York — Edward Lauterbacli. 

North Carolina — M. L. Mott. 

North Dakota — Alex. Hughes. 

Ohio — J. B. Foraker. 

Oklahoma Territory — Henry E. 
Asp. 

Oregon — Charles S. Moore. 

Pennsylvania — Smedley Darling- 
ton. 

Rhode Island — Walton A. Reed. 

South Carolina — Wm. D. Cram. 

South Dakota — David Williams. 

Tennessee — F. B. Brown. 

Texas — V^-^bster Flanagan. 

Utah — F. ■). Cannon. 

Vermont — H. D. Holton. 

Virginia — James B. Brady. 

Washington — A. F. Burleigh. 

West Virginia — F. M. Reynolds. 

Wisconsin — Robt. M. La Follette. 

Wyoming — B. F. Fowler. 



After the introductiou of various resolutions, which 
were referred to the above committee, on motion of Gen. 
Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, the convention adjourned 
until the next dav at 10 o'clock a.m. 



SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

At 10:40 A.M., June 17, Temporary Chairman Fair- 
banks called the convention to order for the second day's 
session. 

While there had been practically no contest over the 
candidate, the vast crowd of delegates and visitors had 
been wrought up to a high pitch of excitement by the 
struggle which it was known had been going on in the 
Committee on Resolutions over the currency plank in the 
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J)latform. The great building was therefore filled in spite 
of the sweltering weather. A sensational session was 
anticipated. 

Chairman Fairbanks announced first that the proceed- 
ings would be opened with prayer by the Eev. Dr. William 
.G. "Williams, pastor of the Union Methodist Church of 
St. Louis. The delegates and alternates on the floor and 
the audience in the galleries rose to their feet while the 
divine blessing was being invoked. 

At the conclusion of the prayer Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, was recognized by the Chair, 
and stated on behalf of the Committee on Eesolutions that 
the platform was not yet ready and asked permission to 
sit during the sessijn of the convention. The permission 
was granted and a contest arose over giving precedence to 
the report of the Committee on Permanent Organization 
over that of the Committee on Credentials. It resulted 
in the reception and adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Organization, whose chairman was 
Gen. Charles U. Grosvenor, of Ohio. 

The report proposed Senator John M. Thurston, of 
Nebraska, for permanent chairman and the following 
vice-presidents: 

John W. Jones, of Alabama; M. W. Gibbs, of Arkansas; 
U. S. Grant, of California; A. M. Stevenson, of Colorado; 
John J. Hutchinson, of Kentucky; Lemuel W. Living- 
stone, of Colorado; A.J. Kicker, of Georgia; B. P. Polk, 
of Indiana; M. M. Monroe, of Kansas; B. C. Burleigh, 
of Maine; Curtis Guild, Jr., of Masriachnsetts; Charles F. 
Hendrix, of Minnesota; Thomas C. Marshall, of Nevada; 
Franklin Murphy, of New Jersey; J. W. Fortune, of 
North Carolina; Frank Keeder, of Pennsylvania; Eobert 
Smalls, of South Carolina; Zachariah Taylor, of Tennes- 
see; W. S. McCormick, of Utah; John Anker, of Vir- 
ginia; J. W. Crawford, of West Virginia; Otto Kramer, 
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of Wyoming; T. B. Bums, of New Mexico; Joseph W. 
Fifer, of Illinois; L. B. Wilson, of Iowa; W. G. Hunter, 
of Kentucky; William P. Malster, of Maryland; William 
McPherson, of Wisconsin; Natlian Frank, of Missouri; 
Thomas P. Kennard, of Nebraska; John A. Spalding, 
of New Hampshire; John T. Mott, of New York; J. E. 
Devine, of North Dakota; David Meisner, of South 
Dakota; E. C. Smith, of Vermont; Albert Goldman, of 
Washington; James H. Stont, of Wisconsin; John M. 
Fair, of Arizona; John I. Dille, of Oklahoma. 

The report further continued the rest of the temporary 
officers in their respective positions. After the adoption 
of the report on a rising vote, Mr. Fairbanks appointed 
Senator William J. Sowall, of New Jersey, and Eepresent- 
ative Serono E. Payne, of New York, as a committee to 
escort the permanent chairman to the chair. These gen- 
tlemen proceeded to perform their duty as directed, and 
Senator Tlnirston as he came forward to assume the chair 
was greeted with a storm of applause and cheers. When 
quiet had been restored Senator Thurston addressed the 
convention as follows: 

Chairman Thurs- "GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION; 

ton's Address. The happy memory of your kindnesi 
and confidence will abide in my grateful 
heart forever. My sole ambition is to meet your expecta- 
tions, and I pledge myself to exercise the important powers 
of this high office with absolute justice and impartiality. 
I bespeak your cordial cooperation and support to the end 
that our proceedings may be orderly and dignified, as 
befits the deliberations of the supreme council of the 
Republican party. 

"Bight years ago I had the distinguished honor to pre- 
side over the convention which nominated the last Bepub- 
licau President of the United States. To-day I have the 
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further distinguished honor to preside over the conven- 
tion which is to nominate the next President of the United 
States. [Cheers and apphiuse.] This generation has 
had its object-lesson, and the doom of the Democratic 
party is already pronounced. The American people will 
return the Eepublican party to power because they know , 
that its administration will mean: 

"The supremacy of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

"The maintenance of law and order. 

"The protection of every American citizen in,]ii.s right 
to live, and to labor, and to vote. [Applause.] 

"A vigorous foreign policy. 

"The enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

"The restoration of our merchant marine. 

"Safety under the Stars and Stripes on every sea, in 
every port. 

"A revenue adequate for all governmental expenditures 
and the gradual extinguishment of the national debt. 

" 'A currency as sound as the Government and as un- 
tarnished as its honor,' whose dollars, whether of gold, 
silver, or paper, shall have equal purchasing and debt- 
paying power with the best dollars of the civilized world. 

"A protective tarifE which protects, coupled with a 
reciprocity which reciprocates, securing American markets 
for American products and opening American factories to 
the free coinage of American muscle. [Applause.] 

"A pension policy just and generous to our living 
heroes and to the widows and orphans of their dead com- 
rades. [Applause.] * 

"The governmental supervision and control of transpor- 
tation lines and rates. [Applause.] 

"The protection of the people from all unlawful com- 
binations and unjust exactions of aggregated capital and 
corporate power. 
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"An American welcome to every God-fearing, liberty- 
loving, Constitution-respecting, law-abiding, labor-seeking, 
decent man. 

"The exclusion of all whose birth, whose blood, whose 
conditions, whose teachings, whose practices would menace 
the permanency of free institutions, endanger the safety of 
American society, or lessen the opportunities of American 
labor. 

"The abolition of sectionalism — every star in the flag 
shining for the honor and welfare and happiness of every 
Commonwealth and of all the people. 

"A deathless loyalty to all that is truly American and 
a patriotism eternal as the stars." 

At the conclusion of Senator Thurston's speech there 
was long and continued cheering. 

A letter was read by the Hon. J. Franklin Fort, of 
New Jersey, chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
stating that that committee was not yet ready to report, 
and upon motion of Governor Bushnell, of Ohio, the con- 
vention adjourned until 2 p.m. 

Upon reassembling in the afternoon, which was not 
until 3:35 o'clock, the chairman announced that the pro- 
ceedings would be opened by Bishop Arnett, of Wilber- 
force College, a well-known colored divine and orator. 
After the prayer the Chair recognized Mr. Martin Madden, 
of Chicagp, who presented a gavel made from an oak log 
formerly in a house occupied by Abraham Lincoln at New 
Salem, 111. The chairman accepted the gavel on behalf of 
the convention, with a statement that it would be used 
throughout the proceedings and that subsequently he 
would deliver it to the nominee, who would be the next 
President of the United States. Dr. Denny, of Ken- 
tucky, was then recognized, and on behalf of the Henry 
Clay Eepublican Club of Lexington, Ky., presented to the 
temporary chairman of the convedition a gavel made of ash 
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from a tree ci^t on tlio old homestead of Henry Olay. At 
the request of Chairman Thurston Mr. Fairbanks ac- 
cepted the Kentucky gavel with a felicitous speech which 
elicited applause. 

Then the Cliair recognized Mr. Torrence, of Minnesota, 
who, on behalf of the hoys of the manual-training class of 
the Southside High School of Minneapolis, presented a 
table which had been made by them for the Eepublican 
Convention of 1892 and after being used returned to 
them. The school now sent the table to be used by the 
presiding officer of this convention. Chairman Thurston 
accepted the table with appropriate remarks. 

A long contest was then precipitated by the report of 
Chairman Fort, of the Committee on Credentials, which, 
with the exception of the cases of Delaware and Texas, 
had not reopened any of the contests for seats in the con- 
vention. In these two cases Chairman Fort reported 
that the majority of the committee had decided in favor 
of the delegation headed by Anthony Higgins, of Dela- 
ware, against that headed by J. Edward Addicks. In the 
case of Texas the majority report admitted the delegation 
headed by John Grant and rejected the one known as the 
Cuney delegation. 

Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, presented a minority report, in 
which he took strong grounds against accepting the roll 
as made up by the National Committee. The delegates 
from Maine demanded a roll-call upon ordering the pre- 
vious question on the report, and this motion was seconded 
by Maryland and Iowa. The roll was therefore called on 
the demand for the previous question of the adoption of 
the report of the Committee on Credentials, 545^ voting 
aye, against 359| noes. The previous question was there- 
fore ordered. Delaware did not vote. The total vote 
cast was 905, 15 being absent. 
Under the arrangement, twenty minutes was allowed to 
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each side to discuss the reports of the Committee on 
Credentials, and a separate vote was to be taken upon the 
cases of Dehiware and Texas. Before going into the dis- 
cussion the Chair recognized Mr. La Pollette, of Wiscon- 
sin, who announced that the Committee on Eesolutions 
had agreed upon a platform, but that it would not be 
ready to present its report to the convention before even- 
ing. Mr. Fort addressed the convention in advocacy of 
the report of the majority of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, and Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, spoke for the minority. 
General Grosvenor, of Ohio, closed the discussion with an 
argument in favor of the Grant delegation from Texas, 
and a separate vote was taken and a majority report was 
adopted, and the Addicks and Cuney delegations over- 
whelmingly rejected without a roll-call. 

Gen. H. H. Bingham, of Pennsylvania, was recog- 
nized by the chairman, and presented the report of the 
Committee on Rules. The rules adopted were those of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, and declared that the conven- 
tion would consist of a number of delegates from each 
State equal to double the number of its Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, G delegates each from the 
Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 6 
from Indian Territory, 4 from Alaska, and 3 from the 
District of Columbia. 

The report of the Committee on Rules was adopted, 
and upon motion of General Grosvenor, of Ohio, the con- 
vention adjourned until 10 o'clock the next morning. 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The National Convention began its work on Thursday, 
June 18, the third day of the session, at 10:35 a.m. 

Chairman Thurston introduced the Rev. John R. Scott, 
a colored clergyman of Florida, who made the prayer. 
At its conclusion the chairman announced that the order 
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of business was the report of the Committee on Platform, 
and he asked if the report were ready. 

In the mean time the interest iu the convention, which 
had been increasing from day to day, manifested itself in 
the great attendance. There was a steady march of an 
enormous throng of spectators into the galleries, and as 
the proceedings opened twenty thousand people were 
struggling to enter the building and packing it to sufioca- 
tion from pit to top of galleries. 

The chairman recognized Senator-elect J. B. Foraker, 
of Ohio, who was to read the platform, and at the men- 
tion of his name there was a tremendous outburst of en- 
thusiasm, which continued for several minutes with cheer- 
ing and waving of flags. After quiet had been somewhat 
restored Mr. Foraker advanced, and taking his place by 
the side of the chairman's table, he read the all-importan\. 
declaration of Kepublican principles upon which the 
Presidential campaign was to be fought out. The plat- 
form ran as follows: 

The Platform "The Kepublicans of the United 

of 1896. States, assembled by their representatives 

ill national convention, appealing for 
the popular and historical justification of their claims to 
the matchless achievements of thirty years of Eepublican 
rule, earnestly and confidently address themselves to the 
awakened intelligence, experience, and conscience of theii 
countrymen in the following declaration of facts and 
principles: 

"For the first time since the civil war the American 
people have witnessed the calamitous consequences of full 
and unrestricted Democratic control of the Government. 
It has been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dishonor, 
and disaster. In administrative management it has ruth- 
lessly sacrificed indispensable revenue, entailed an unceas- 
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Ing deficit, ekod out ordinary current expenses with bor- 
rowed money, piled up tlie public debt by $202,000,000 in 
time.of peace, forced an adverse balance of trade, kept a 
perpetual menace hanging over the redemption fund, 
pawned American credit to an alien syndicate, and reversed 
all the measures and results of successful Republican rule. 
In the broad effect of its policy it has precipitated panic, 
blighted industry and trade with prolonged depression, 
closed factories, reduced work and wages, halted enter- 
prise, and crippled American production while stimulat- 
ing foreign production for the American market. Every 
consideration of public safety and individual interest de- 
mands that the Government shall be rescued from the 
hands of those who have shown themselves incapable of 
conducting it without disaster at home and dishonor 
abroad, and shall be restored to the party which for thirty 
years administered it with unequaled success and pros- 
perity. 

THE TARIFF PLANK. 

"We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy 
of protection as the bulwark of American industrial inde- 
pendence and the foundation of American development 
and prosperity. This true American policy taxes foreign 
products and encourages home industry; it puts the 
burden of revenue on foreign goods; it secures the Ameri- 
can market for the American producer; it upholds the 
American standard of wages for the American working- 
man; it puts the factory by the side of the farm and 
makes the American farmer less dependent on foreign 
demand and price; it difEuses general thrift and founds 
the strength of all on the strength of each. In its reason- 
able application it is just, fair,, and impartial, equally 
opposed to foreign control and domestic monopoly, to 
sectional discrimination and individual favoritism. 

"We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sec- 
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tional, injurious to the public credit, and destructive to 
business enterprise. We demand such an equitable tariff 
on foreign imports which come into competition with 
American products as will not only furnish adequate 
revenue for the necessary expenses of the Government, 
but will protect American labor from degradation to the 
wage level of other lands. We are not pledged to any 
particular schedules. The question of rates is a practical 
question, to be governed by the conditions of the time and 
of production; the ruling and uncompromising principle 
is the protection and development of American labor and 
industry. The country demands a right settlement, and 
then it wants rest. 

RECIPBOCITY. 

"We believe that the repeal of the reciprocity arrange- 
ments negotiated by the last Republican Administration 
was a national calamity, and we demand their renewal and 
extension on such terms as will equalize our trade with 
other nations, remove the restrictions which now obstrnot 
the sale of American products in the ports of other coun- 
tries, and secure enlarged markets for the products of our 
farms, forests, and factories. 

"Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Ee- 
publican policy and go hand in hand. Democratic rule 
has recklessly struck down both, and both must be re- 
established; protection for what we produce; free admis- 
sion for the necessaries of life which we do not produce; 
reciprocal agreements of mutual interest which gain open 
markets for us in return for our open market to others. 
Protection builds up domestic industry and trade and 
secures our own market for ourselves; reciprocity builds 
up foreign trade and finds an outlet for our surplus. 

SUGAE. 

"We condemn the present Administration for not keep- 
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ing faith with the sugar producers of this country. The 
Kepublicaii party favors such protection as -will lead to 
the production on American soil of all the sugar which 
the American people use, and for which they pay other 
countries more than 1100,000,000 annually. 

WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

"To all our products — to those of the mine and the 
field as well as those of the shop and factory — to hemp, 
to wool, the product of the great industry of sheep hus- 
bandry, as well as to the finished woolens of the mill — we 
promise the most ample protection. 

MEECHANT MARINE. 

"We favor restoring the early American policy of dis- 
criminating duties for the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine and the protection of our shipping in the foreign 
carrying trade, so that American ships — the product of 
American labor, employed in American shipyards, sail- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes, and manned, ofiicered, 
and owned by Americans— may regain the carrying of 
our foreign commerce. 

THE MONEY PLANK. 

"The Eepublican party is unreservedly for sound money. 
It caused the enactment of the law providing for the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879; since then every 
dollar has been as good as gold. 

"We are unalterably opposed to every measure calcu- 
lated to debase onr currency or impair the credit of our 
country. We are therefore opposed to the free coinage 
of silver except by international agreement with the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world, which we pledge 
ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be 
obtained the existing gold standard must be preserved. 
All our silver and paper currency must be maintained at 
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parity with gold, and we favor all measures designed to 
maintain inviolate the obligations of the United States, 
and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the present 
standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations 
of the earth. 

PENSIONS. 

"The veterans of the Union armies deserve and shonld 
receive fair treatment and generous recognition. When- 
ever practicable they should be given the preference in 
the matter of employment, and they are entitled to the 
enactment of such laws as are best calculated to secure the 
fulfillment of the pledges made to them in the dark days 
of the country's peril. We denounce the practice in the 
Pension Bureau, so recklessly and unjustly carried on by 
the present Administration, of reducing pensions and 
arbitrarily dropping names from the rolls, as deserving 
the severest condemnation of the American people. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

"Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigor- 
ous, and dignified, and all our interests in the western 
hemisphere carefully watched and guarded. The ITa- 
■waiian Islands should be controlled by the United States 
and no foreign power should be permitted to interfere 
with them; the Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, 
and operated by the United States; and by the purchase 
of the Danish Islands we should secure a proper and much- 
needed naval station in the West Indies. 

ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 

"Tiie massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sym- 
pathy and just indignation of the American people, and 
we believe that the United States should exercise all the 
influence it can properly exert to bring those atrocities to 
an end. In Turkey, American residents have been ei- 
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posed to the gravest dangers and American property de- 
stroyed. There and everywhere American citizens and 
Amurican property must be absolutely protected at all 
hazards and at any ocist. 

MONKOE DOfJTRINK. 

"We reassert the Monroe Doctrine in its fnll extent, 
and we reathnn tlie right of the United States to give the 
doctrine effect by responding to the appeals of any Ameri- 
can State for friendly intervention in case of European 
encroachment. We have not interfered and sliall not 
interfere with the existing possessions of any European 
power in this hemisphere, but those possessions must not, 
on any pretext, be extended. We hopefully look forward 
to the eventual witlidrawal of the European powers from 
this hemisphere; to tlie ultimate union of all of the Eng- 
lish-speaifing part of the continent by the free consent of 
its inhabitants. 

CUBA. 

"From the hour of achieving their own independence, 
the people of th(! United States have regarded with sym- 
pathy the struggles of other American peoples to free 
themselves from European domination. Wo watch with 
deep and aljiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 
patriots against cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes 
go out f ir the fnll success of their determined contest for 
liberty. 

"The government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, 
and being unable to protect the property or lives of resi- 
dent Ameri(uin citizens or to com])ly with its treaty obli- 
gations, we believe tluit the (rovernment of the United 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to 
restore peace and give independence to the island. 

THE NAVY. 

"The peace and security of the Eepublic and the main- 
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tenauce of its rightful influence among the nations of the 
earth demand a naval power commensKrate with its posi- 
tion and responsibility. We therefore favor the continued 
enlargement of the navy and a complete system of harbor 
and seacoast defenses. 

FOREIGN IMMIGRA.TION. 

"For the protection of the equality of our American 
citizenship and of the wages of our workingmen against 
the fatal competition of low-priced labor, we demand that 
the immigration laws be thoroughly enforced and so ex- 
tended as to exclude from entrance to the United States 
those Avho can neither read nor write. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

"The Civil Service law was placed on the statute-book 
by the Eepublican party, which has always sustained it, 
and we renew our repeated declarations that it shall be 
thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wherever 
practicable. 

FREE BALLOT. 

'•'We demand that every citizen of the United States 
shall be allowed to cast one free and unrestricted ballot, 
and that such ballot shall be counted and returned as 
cast. 

LTNCHINGS. 

"We proclaim our unqualified condemnation of the 
uncivilized and barbarous practices, well linown as lynch- 
ing or killing of human beings suspected or charged with 
crime without process of law. 

NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

"We favor the creation of a national board of arbitra- 
tion to settle and adjust differences which may arise be- 
tween employers and employed engaged in interstate 
commerce. 
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HOMESTEADS. 

"We believe in an immediate return to the free-home- 
stead policy of the Eepnblican party, and nrge the passage 
by Congress of the satisfactory Free Homestead measuro 
which has already passed the House and is now pending 
in the Senate. 

TERRITORIES. 

'"We favor the admission of the remaining Territories 
at the earliest practicable date, having due regard to the 
interests of the people of the Territories and of the United 
States. All the Federal officers appointed for the Terri- 
tories should be selected from iona fide residents thereof, 
and the right of self-government should be accorded as 
far as practicable. 

ALASKA. 

"We believe the citizens of Alaska should have repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States, to the end 
that needful legislation may be intelligently enacted. 

TEMPERANCE. 

"We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to 
lessen and prevent the evils of intemperance and promote 
morality. 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

"The Eepublican party is mindful of the rights and in- 
terests of women. Protection of American industries 
includes equal opportunities, equal pay for equal work, 
and protection to the home. We favor the admission of 
women to wider spheres of usefulness, and welcome their 
cooperation in rescuing the country from Democratic and 
Populistic mismanagement and misrule. 

"Such are the principles and policies of the Eepublican 
party. By these principles we will abide and these poll- 
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cies we will put into execution. We ask for them the 
considerate judgment of the American people. Confi- 
dent alike in the history of our great party and in the 
justice of our cause, we present our platform and our 
candidates in the full assurance that the eleption will 
bring victory to the Eepublican party and ^i^rosperity to 
the people of the United States." 

At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. Foraker, address- 
ing the chairman, said: "I move you, sir, that the reso- 
lutions that have just been read be adopted by this con- 
vention as the Eepublican platform of 1896." 

The chairman announced that the adoption of the 
report, the motion having been seconded, was in order. 
There was a roar of cries of "Question! question!" 

Senator Teller, of Colorado, had appeared upon the 
platform in the mean time and was greeted with cheers. 
Mr. Teller had a minority report to present which sim- 
ply involved a declaration in favor of the free and un- 
limited <!oinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

The secretary read the substitute, and Mr. Foraker 
moved that it be laid upon the table, his motion being 
seconded by Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts. There 
was a demand for a roll-call upon this proposition, which 
was seconded by the States of Montana and Nevada. The 
chairman therefore announced that the roll would be 
called upon the question, and that those who favored 
laying the amendment of Senator Teller upon the table 
would vote aye and those opposed no. The roll was 
called on this question amid great excitement, the vote of 
several of the States being chaUenged for the poll of dele- 
gates. The vote resulted in 818^ ayes to 105i noes. 

The following is the detailed vote on tabling the silver 
substitute: 
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Slate. Ayes. Noes. 

Alabama 15 7 

Arkansas 15 1 

California 3 15 

Colorado — 8 

Connecticut 12 — 

Delaware 6 — 

Florida 6 2 

Georgia 23 3 

Idaho — 6 

Illinois 47 1 

Indiana 30 — 

Iowa 26 — 

Kansas 16 4 

Kentucky 26 — 

Louisiana 16 — 

Maine 12 — 

Maryland 16 — 

Massachusetts 80 — 

Michigan 27 1 

Minnesota 18 — 

Mississippi 18 — 

Missouri 33 1 

Montana — 6 

Nebraska 16 — 

Nevada — 6 

New Hampshire 8 — 

New Jersey . 20 — 



State. Ayes. Noes. 

New York 72 — 

North Carolina 7| 14j 

North Dakota 6 — 

Ohio 46 — 

Oregon 8 — 

Pennsylvania 64 — 

Rhode Island ....... 8 — 

South Carolina 18 — ' 

South Dakota 6 3 

Tennessee 23 1 

Texas 30 — 

Utah — 6 

Vermont 8 — 

Virginia 19 5 

Washington 8 — 

West Virginia 12 — 

Wisconsin 24 — 

AVyoming — 6 

Alaska 4 — 

Arizona — 6 

District of Columbia.. 3 — 

Indian Territory 6 — 

New Mexico 3 3 

Oklahoma 5 1 

Totals 818i 105J 



This vote indicated the comparative strength of the 
sound-money men and that of the free-coinage men in 
the convention. The result was greeted with deafening 
cheers. 

Mr. Foraker then moved the previous question on the 
adoption of the resolution as read from the platform. 
This motion was seconded by the delegations of Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts through their respective chair- 
men. Senator Dubois, of Idaho, moved that a separate 
vote be taken upon the financial plank of the plaftorm, 
and his motion was seconded by the States of Colorado 
and Montana. The roll was called with the following 
result: 
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Whole No. 

Alabama 23 

Arkansas 16 

California 18 

Colorado 8 

Connecticut 12 

Delaware 6 

Florida 8 

(Georgia 26 

Idaho 6 

Illinois 48 

Indiana 30 

Iowa 26 

Kansas 20 

Kentucky 26 

Louisiana..., 16 

Maine 16 

Maryland 16 

Massachusetts 30 

Michigan ; . 28 

Minnesota 18 

Mississippi 18 

Missouri 34 

Montana 6 

Nebraska 16 

Nevada 6 

New Hampshire 8 

New Jersey 20 

New York 72 

North Carolina 22 

North Dakota 6 

Ohio 46 

Oregon 8 

Pennsylvania 64 

Rhode Island 8 

South Carolina 18 

South Dakota 8 

Tennessee 24 

Texas 30 

Utah 6 

Vermont 8 

Virginia 34 

Washington 8 

West Virginia 12 

Wisconsin 24 

Wyoming 6 

Alaska 4 

Arizona g 

District of Columbia 2 

Indian Territory 6 

New Mexico 6 

Oklahoma 6 

Totals...... 928 S13+ llOi 



^eas. 


Nays. 


19 


3 


15 


1 


4 


14 


— 


3 


13 




6 





7 


1 


35 


1 


— 


6 


46 


3 


30 





33 


8 


15 


5 


36 





16 





16 


— 


16 





30 





25 


3 


18 





18 


— 


33 


1 


— 


6 


13 


3 


— 


6 


8 





20 


. 


72 





14+ 


7+ 


6 




46 


— 


8 


— 


8 


_ 


18 


— 


7 


1 


23 


1 


30 


— 


__ 


6 


8 


— 


17 


7 


8 


— 


12 


— 


24 





— 


6 


4 





— 


6 


3 





6 





3 


4 


— 


6 
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This practically settled the controversy over the plat- 
form, those voting yea being iu favor of a sound-money 
plank as reported by the committee, and those voting nay 
being the free-coinage men in the convention. 

The platform as a whole was then adopted without a 
roll-call. 

Immediately after the announcement of the adoption 
of the platform Senator Teller, of Colorado, appeared 
standing at the side of the chairman, and announced that 
-he had an important communication to make to the con- 
vention. Chairman Thurston then announced that Mr. 
Teller rose to a question of personal privilege and that he 
was recognized for that purpose. Mr. Teller said that he 
had prepared a protest against the action of the Commit- 
tee on Eesolutions with reference to the financial plank 
of the platform which Senator Cannon, of Utah, would 
read. Mr. Cannon proceeded to read a lengthy docu- 
ment, which was listened to with interest by the conven- 
tion, being frequently interrupted by applause as well as 
by hisses and cries of "No! no!" at various points as he 
proceeded. 

Chairman Thurston protested that a respectful hearing 
should be given those who declared their intentions of 
leaving the party, trusting to the people at the polls next 
November to make answer to such declarations as those 
of Mr. Cannon. At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. 
Cannon's protest there was great excitement, the audience 
and delegates rising to their feet and cheering vociferously. 

The protest of the silver men was signed in behalf of 
the withdrawing delegates by a committee consisting of 
Senator Teller, of Colorado, Senator Fred. Dubois, of 
Idaho, Senator Frank L. Cannon, of Utah, Congressman 
Charles A. Hartman, of Montana, Senator K. F. Petti- 
grew, of South Dakota, and A. C. Cleveland, of Nevada. 

Senator Teller pronounced a valedictory in feeling 
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terms, being deeply moved as he thus deliberately sev6red 
his life-long connection with the Eepublican party. At 
the conclusion of his speech Mr. Teller and Mr. Cannon 
shook hands with Chairman Thurston and headed the 
procession of retiring delegates as they marched out of 
the hall. In addition to those who signed the protest, 
Congressman Allen and Delegate Kerns, of Utah, Dele- 
gate Strother, of Montana, the entire delegation from 
Idaho, and the entire delegation from Colorado went out, 
a total of 34, including four Senators and two members of 
the House of Kepresentatives. 

The entire convention rose to its feet to witness the 
spectacle, and the band played "The Eed, White and 
Blue," the vast audience in the galleries taking up the 
chorus. 

Senator Mantle, of Montana, was recognized to say that 
a majority of the delegates from his State had not felt 
called upon to leave the convention, and Senator BroAvn, 
of Utah, rising to a question of privilege, announced that 
his State did not bolt, the defection having been made up 
by alternates. 

The sensational proceedings which had attended the 
final adoption of the platform and the secession of a 
number of silver men had consumed a good deal of time. 
As soon as the tumult could be controlled the chairman 
announced that the regular order of business was the 
calling of the roll of States for the announcement of mem- 
bers of the National Committee. The roll was called and 
the committee was made up as follows: 



Alabama — William Youngblood. 
Arkansas — Powell Clayton. 
California — J. D. Spreckels. 
Connecticut — Samuel Fessendcn. 
Delaware — James H. Wilson. 
Florida — John G. Long. 
Georgia — Judson W. iLyons. 
Illinois — T. N. Jamieson. 



Indiana — W. T. Durbin. 
Iowa — A. B. Cummins. 
Kansas — Cyrus Leland, Jr. 
Kentucky^John W. Yerkes. 
Louisiana — A. T. Wimberly. 
Maine — J. H. Manley. 
Maryland — George L. Wellingtoa 
Massachusetts — Geo. H. Lyman. 
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Michigan — George L. Walls. 
Minnesota — L. P. Hubbard. 
Mississippi — James Hill. 
Missouri — R. C. Kerens. 
Montaua — Charles R. Leonard. 
Nebraska — John M. Thurston. 
New Hampshire — E. C. Cherry. 
New Jersey — Garret A. Hobart. 
New York — Fred Qibbs. 
North Carolina — James E. Boyd. 
North Dakota — ^^'. H. Robinson. 
Ohio — Charles L. Kurtz. 
Pennsylvania — Matthew S. Quay 



Rhode Island — Chas. R. Brayton. 
South Carolina — E. A. Webster. 
Texas — John Grant. 
Vermont— R. T. Childs. 
Virginia — George E. Bowden. 
Washington — P. C. Sullivan. 
West Virginia — F. V. Scott. 
^^"isconsin — Henry C. Payne. 
Wyoming — Willis Vandeventer. 
Indian Territory — G. E. Bennett. 
New Mexico — Thomas B. Calvin. 
Oklahoma — Henry E. Asp. 



Several of the States did not respond and their repre- 
sentation in the committee will be filled later. 

All attempts to adjourn were resisted by the friends of 
Mr. McKinley, who wanted to close up the proceedings 
that day. 

The chairman announced that the regular order of 
business was the call of States for presentation of candi- 
dates for nomination. This announcement was greeted 
with great applause. 

The secretary proceeded to call the roll of States. 
There Avas no response until Iowa was reached, when 
Gen. D. B. Henderson, who appeared, as on previous 
occasions, as the manager of Senator Allison's campaign, 
announced that Mr. John N. Baldwin, of Council Bluffs, 
would speak for Iowa. Mr. Baldwin was enthusiastically 
received and spoke as follows: 

"Me. Chaieman" and Gektlemen of the Conven- 
tion: There is one, but only one, of those 
whose names will be presented to this p,^pj^,\,i,,„„_ 
convention who can claim that there 
has been placed for him in history's golden urn an 
estimate of his character and worth made by him on 
whom Nature stamped her royal seal; God exhibited as 
his greatest design of American manhood, genius, states- 
manship, and patriotism; who now in heaven wears a 
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crown of deathless praise, and whose great soul is a por- 
tion of eternity itself — James G. Blaine. Blaine, writing 
to Garfield, said: 'Then comes Allison. He is true, kind, 
reasonable, fair, honest, and good. He is methodical, 
industrious, and intelligent, and would be a splendid man 
to sail along with smoothly and successfully.' 

"Complying with the request of the Iowa delegation, I 
rise to propose to this convention the nomination of him 
to whom this heritage was bequeathed, William B. Allison, 
and to ask you to make it on the Old and New Testament 
of Eep iblicanism. 

"It takes a big man to represent the State of Iowa in 
the Congress of the United States for thirty-five years, 
but Senator Allison is that man. With the most perfect 
knowledge of the details of all our political laws and their 
histories, with that statesman-like judgment which dis- 
tinguishes the essential from the accidental and the im- 
mutable from the transitory, 'with every look a cordial 
smile, every gesture a caress,' yet with the spirit of such 
firm mold and purpose that no bribe or feast or palace 
could awe or swerve, he has for thirty-five years upon the 
floor of the House and Senate been fighting for the inter- 
ests of the people, carrying onward and upward the na- 
tion's legislative work; turning cranks out of place, 
unsphering the culminating stars of Democracy, unmask- 
ing hidden purposes of corrupt measures, until now he 
holds the place of ungrudged supremacy in the legislative 
halls of that most splendid of capitols. 

"That which this country has lost is that which it now 
seeks, 'protection.' To get it the people have worked 
hard, prayed fast, paid high, and now let them have it. 
Allison does not believe in a tariff for revenue only, bni< 
in a tariff for protection and revenue jointly. He has 
always insisted that the protective system is the mightiest 
instrument for the development of our natural resources 
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and the strongest agency to protect American wealth and 
American labor. Protection built the laborer his Ameri- 
can home, and he never again will welcome therein Demo- 
cratic sirens, singing free-trade songs written and com- 
posed by English bards, for, having chiseled the princi- 
ples of protection in his hearthstone, he will at the next 
election defend them at his front gate. 




MAJOR WILLIAM WAKNEE, OF MISSOURI. 

"The great and important issue which is just now 
coming around the corner is the one of sound money, and 
we can no more dodge it than we can gravitation — and 
sound money means the courageous maintenance of our 
present gold standard until changed by international agree- 
ment. In this respect the situation is easily simple, but 
gertainly serious. A decision upon this important ques- 
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tion must be made by this convention, and remember, 
gentlemen, a nation listens to catch the click of its fate. 
For Senator Allison you cannot build too strong a plat- 
form for sound money, and if you place him upon it he 
■will see to it that the dry rot of 16 to 1 does not steal 
through its stanch timbers. The United States can no 
more make good money by simply placing its symbol of 
sovereignty or mark of authority on any kind of metal, 
regardlessof its commercial value or relation to foreign 
countries, than it can extend its domain by calling a 
furlong a mile. 

"He believes that the American dollar should have 
more grains of sense as well as more of silver; that there 
can be no stability to our currency or money if we keep 
adopting such shifting policies; that under them the 
same piece may be a copper cent in one hand and a dollar 
in another. He believes that unlimited coinage would 
soon lead to unlimited bankruptcy. No honest farmer 
would borrow from his neighbor a bushel of 50-cent wheat 
and insist on paying him back with a 35-cent bushel of ' 
oats, and so this great Government cannot expect to keep 
its credit at the highest p)oint if it borrows a dollar in gold 
and insists upon paying back with 50-cent silver, any 
other construction of the word 'coin' in any laws or any 
contracts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

"The platform of this convention must be for sound 
money, and in clear, ringing, unmistakable terms. On any 
other construction of it the party may get into power, but 
the country would be in danger of falling into the batch of 
bankrupt governments, and at the end of the party's 
Administration it would probably have no more of an 
estate than did Eabelais, whose will when opened read: 
'In the name of God. Amen. I have nothing. I owe 
much. I give the rest to the poor.' 
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"'At the 'time when nation looks wildly at nation, 
standing with mute lips apart,' Allison did not meet with 
a clinched fist the profiered hand of international adjust- 
ment. However, he has stood unswervingly by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and insisted that the United States should 
recognize any people struggling for liberty and republican 
institutions, even if they were insurgents in Cuba. 

"I ask you to nominate him. If you do, the people 
from the sand-shrouded Mexican line to the live wire 
that separates us from an unborn daughter on the north 
will shout as in one glorious, glad anthem: 'The old tem- 
ple of Eepublicanism still stands. Flock to it for shelter.' 
If you do, every keynote of the campaign will be kept at 
concert-pitch. If you do, the White House will be used 
no longer as an experiment station. Nominate him, and, 
not now, perhaps, but when the strife is over, his name 
will fall like millennial music upon your ears. Nominate 
him, and a thrill of joy will go from the West to the East, 
carrying on its trembling way the song of our reapers, 
only to be lost in the roar of your furnaces. Nominate 
him, and when our corn grows gold in autumn-time, our 
flocks teem and our granges fill, every spindle will be 
turning day and night upon the Merrimac. If you will 
do this, light will break upon our darkened land, «nd 
instantly a long-suffering people will hear the surges of 
returning prosperity. 

"May the spell of Eepublicanism have greater power to 
move you than the spell of magic words. In this hour of 
anxious expectancy, in this hour pregnant with history, 
prophecy, and destiny, the grave gives up its mighty 
dead, and they are here — Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Blaine 
—yea, all the illustrious dead of the Eepublican party, 
and mingling with its living advocates, martyred Lincoln's 
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spivit pleads with you to see to it that 'these dead shall 
not liave died in ^ain.' " 

Mr. Baldwin's address was well received, and it was 
fifteen minutes before the convention and galleries had 
cheered sufficiently to settle down to hear the roll-call. 

Kansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana were called, but no 
one responded. Upon the call of Maine Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, took the speaker's stand and 
placed Thomas B. Beed in nomination. There was a 
great outburst of enthusiasm at the mention of Mr. Eeed's 
name, led by the cheering of the New England delega- 
tion. To add to the outbreak, a large portrait of Mr. 
Reed was unrolled from the gallery, which was received 
with shouts of approval. Senator Lodge spoke as follows: 

Senator Lodge "Mk. CHAIRMAN" AKD GENTLEMEN 

Nominates qf THE CONVENTION: Pour years ago 
Speaker Ree . ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ meet now, representatives 
of the great Eepublican party. Prosperity was in the 
land. Capital was confident and labor was employed. 
There was the good day's wage for the good day's work, 
and the spirit of American enterprise was stirring and 
bold. Tlie Treasury was full, the public revenues ample 
for tlie public need. We were at peace with all the world 
and had placed a prudent hand on the key of the Pacific. 
Four short years have come and gone. Look about you 
now. The Treasury is empty. Our credit is impaired. 
Our revenues are deficient. "We meet the public needs 
not with income, but by borrowing at high rates and 
pledging the future for the wants of the present. Busi- 
ness is paralyzed. Confidence has gone. Enterprise has 
folded its eagle wings and mopes and blinks in the market- 
place. Our mills are idle and our railroads crippled. 
Capital hides itself and labor idly walks the street. There 
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is neither a good day's wage nor a good day's work. We 
have met with slights abroad and have serious differences 
with other nations. The icey of the Pacific has slipped 
from nerveless hands. Foreign troops have been landed 
in this hemisphere. Oiir own boundaries have been 
threatened in Alaska. The Monroe Doctrine has been 
defended, but is not yet vindicated. The people of a 
neighbor island, fighting for freedom, look toward us with 
imploring eyes and look in vain. The American policy 
which would protect our industries at home and our flag 
abroad has faded and withered away. 

" ' Look, then, upon that picture and on this. 

Could you on that fair mountain leave to feed and batten on this 
moor ? ' 

"But four short years have come and gone and they 
have brought this change. What had happened? I will 
tell you in a word. The Democratic party has been in 
power. That is the answer. Upon us falls the heavy 
burden of binding up these wounds and bringing relief to 
all this suffering. The Democrats deceived the people by 
promising them the millennium, and the miserable results 
of those lying promises are all about us to-day. We have 
no promises to make. We pledge ourselves only to that 
which we believe we can perform. We will do our best. 
That is all. And as in 1860 we saved the Union and 
abolished slavery, so now, in 1896, we will deal with this 
Democratic legacy of blunders, bankruptcy, and misfor- 
tune. 

"We are gathered here to choose the next President of 
the United States. That we will win in the election no 
man doubts. But let us not deceive ourselves with the 
pleasant fancy that the campaign is to be an easy one. It 
will be a hard battle; it cannot be otherwise when so 
much depends on the result. Against the Kepublican 
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party, representing fixed American policies, strength, 
progress, and order, will be arrayed not only that organized 
feature, the Democratic jDarty, but all the wandering 
forces of political chaos and social disorder. 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY AT STAKE. 

"It is not merely the Presidency which is set before us as 
the prize. The prosperity of the country, the protection 
of our industries, the soundness of our currency, and the 
national credit are all staked on the great issue to be 
decided at the polls next November. Upon us rests the 
duty of rescuing the country from the misery into whicli 
it has been plunged by three years of Democratic misrule. 
To drive the Democrats from power is the first step and 
the highest duty, but we shall triumph 'm vain and in our 
turn meet heavy punishment at the hands of the people if 
we do not put our victory to right r.ses. Such a crisis afs 
this cannot be met and dealt with by shouts and enthusi- 
asm. We must face it as our fathers faced slavery and 
disunion — with a grim determination to win the battle— 
and that done, to take up our responsibilities in the same 
spirit with which we won the fight. Now, as then, we 
can hope to succeed only by the most strenuous endeavor, 
and now, as then, everything depends upon the Adminis- 
tration we place in office. We want a President who will 
meet this situation as Lincoln met that of 18C1, with the 
chiefs of the Kepublicans about him and with party and 
people at his back. We want a President who on the 5th 
day of next March will summon Congress in extra session, 
and, refusing to make appointments or to deal with 
patronage, will say that all else must wait until Congress 
sends to him a tarifE which shall put money in the Treasury 
and wages in the pockets of the American workingmen. 
We want a President who will protect at all hazards the 
gold reserves of the Treasury, who will see to it that no 
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obligation of the Government is presented whicb is not 
paid in whatever coin the creditor chooses to demand, and 
■who will never forget that the nation which pays with 
honor borrows with ease. We want a man who will guard 
the safety and dignity of the nation at home and abroad, 
and who will always and constantly be firm in dealing with 
foreign nations, instead of suddenly varying a long course 
of weakness and indifference with a convulsive spasm of 
vigor and patriotism. Above all, we want a man who 
will lead his party and act with it, and who will not by 
senseless quarrels between the White House and the 
Capitol reduce legislation and execution alike to imbecility 
and failure. Such is the man we want for our great office 
in these bitter times, when the forces of disorder are 
loosed and the wreckers with their false lights gather to 
lure the ship of State upon the rocks. 

"Such a man, fit for such deeds, I am now to present 
to you. He needs no praise from me, for he has proved 
his own title to leadership. From what he is and what 
he has done we know what he can do. For twenty years, 
in victory and defeat, at the head of great majorities and 
small minorities alike, he has led his party in Congress 
with a power which no man could dispute and with an 
agility which never failed. I have seen him with a mad- 
dened opposition storming about him carry through that 
great reform which has made the House of Representa- 
tives the strong and efficient body it is to-day. I have 
seen him during the past winter guide a great majority so 
that they have met every demand put upon them, and 
made no errors which could burden the Eepublican party 
in the campaign before us. 

"Before the people and in the House he has ever been 
the bold and brilliant champion of the great liepublican 
policies which, adopted, have made us prosperous, and, 
abandoned, have left ruin at our doors. He is a thorough 
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American, by birth, by descent, by breeding; one who 
loves his country and has served it in youth and manhood, 
in war and peace. His great ability, his originality of 
thought, his iiower in debate, his strong will, are known 
of all men and are part of the history of the last twenty 
years. His public career is as spotless as his private 
character is pure and unblemished. He is a trained 
statesman fit for the heaviest tasks the country can impose 
upon him. 

"He commands the confidence of his party and his 
country. He is a leader of men. We know it, because 
we have seen him lead. To those who have followed him 
he never said 'Go,' but always 'Come.' He is entirely 
fearless. We know it, for we have seen his courage tested 
on a hundred fields. He has been called to great places 
and to great trials, and he has never failed nor flinched. 
He is fit to stand at the head of the Eepublican column. 
He is worthy to be an American President. I have the 
honor, the very great honor, to present to you as a candi- 
date for your nomination the Speaker of the national 
House of Eepresentatives, Thomas B. Eeed." 

After nearly twenty minutes of uproarious cheering 
Mr. Eeed's name was seconded by Delegate Littlefield, of 
Maine, who spoke as follows: 

Mr. Littlefield "Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GrENTLEMEN OT 

Seconds Reed's ^g-j, CONVENTION: The nominee of this 
'" ■ convention will be the next President 

of the Eepublic. That th.e Eepublican party is victori- 
ous in the coming campaign, whoever its candidate may 
be, has long since been settled by the manifold blun- 
ders, worse than crimes, that have been committed by the 
Democratic party. It has demonstrated its lack of capac- 
ity to direct the affairs of the nation in full measure, 
heaped up, running over. It was intrusted with power 
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by a forgetful and forgiving people at a time of unex- 
ampled prosperity, with an overflowing national Treasury, 
an unlimited public credit, all labor fully and profitably 
employed, wheels turning, looms moving, furnaces glow- 
ing, and machinery humming, the music that attends 
profitable, diversified industry. These were the inevitable 
results of the intelligent application of that elemental 
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principle of our system of government, coeval with the 
birth-agony of the Republic, protection to American labor 
and industry. 

"The Democratic party, after having denounced the 
McKinley tariff as the 'culminating atrocity of class legis- 
lation' and set forth its declaration of alleged principles, 
asked for a change of administration and party in order 
that there might be a 'change of system and a change of 
method-' We have bad a change in administration and 
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party, a change of system and method, and a complete 
reversal of results. In 1896 we see the perfect converse 
of the picture presented in 1892. In that great achieve- 
ment of Democratic statesmanship, the confessed misbe- 
gotten offspring of cowardice, perfidy, and dishonor, a 
tariff for deficiency only, Professor Wilson declared that 
he had jnst begun to 'shell the protected industries of the 
North.' The opening gun of his campaign was sufficient 
to drive timid capital to inaccessible spots, extinguish the 
fires, silence the looms, paralyze industry, turn honest 
labor into the street, and plunge the country into a con- 
dition of business depression hitherto unknown to this 
generation of business men. It encouraged and cherished 
foreign and destroyed domestic industry. It has fostered 
no industry as it has 'that of the sheriff.' Then the sun- 
shine of prosperity illumined the whole land. Now our 
people grope, shiver, and wait in the benumbing shadow 
of adversity and distress. Even Cleveland has discovered 
that we are confronted by a condition of business depres- 
sion. Then a surplus overflowed the Treasury. Now a 
deficit drains its vaults. 

"The stern logic of events has given the American 
people an object-lesson on the most stupendous scale. 
But one lesson is taught. It is so plain that he who runs 
may read it. / 

ANOTHER CHANGE IS DECREED. 

"It waits only the slow turning of the hand on the dial- 
plate of time to be registered. For the next four years 
the Eepublican party will again take charge of the business 
of the country. 

"Will it remain in power for decades, shaping in har- 
mony with its high destiny the policy of the Kepnblic? 
The action of this convention in selecting a nominee will 
determine. 
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"We stand here ^^s the representatives of this great 
party, charged with the responsibility of deciding whether 
the lease of power which an indignant, exhansted, exas- 
perated people stand ready to give us shall be for years or 
decades. We are called upon to act for the welfare of the 
whole party, not to express personal preferences. The 
occasion demands our greatest man, our foremost leader. 
He should not be the representative of any special policy 
or any single principle of the party: He must be the 
representative of all interests, all elements, all sections. 
He must know no North and no South, no East and no 
West. He must have a private life and a public record, 
flawless, untarnished by suspicion, unsullied by calumny, 
a life upon which the calcium light of a campaign can cast 
no shadow. He must have opinions and the courage to 
declare them, and when he has once declared them to 
'stand' like Luther, if need be, forever. He must have 
commanding ability, integrity above suspicion. He 
must be unswervingly loyal to all the principles of the 
party. He must have a thorough knowledge of the 
science of practical government, an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the true destiny of the Eepublic, a sincere purpose, 
a manly independence, a freedom from obligations, en- 
tanglements, and alliances. He must be unselfish in his 
devotion to the welfare of the whole party, inflexible in 
determination, indomitable in courage. He must have an 
Americanism broad enough and rugged enough to main- 
tain the dignity of the Eepublic and the rights of its 
citizens in every land and on every sea; an Americanism 
that, with a due regard to international duties, can extend 
the hand of sympathy to our fellow-men wherever they 
are struggling for freedom; an Americanism that does not 
look upon the flag as a piece of mere textile fabric, but 
sees in it the emblem of a great and powerful people con- 
secrated to liberty and freedom by the expenditure of un- 
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counted treasure and the sacrifice of innumerable heroic 
lives. 

"I come to you from a State that has always followed 
in victory or defeat the standard of the party; that ever 
since the party was born of its aspirations for freedom has 
cast its vote for its candidates; that will cast its vote for 
the nominee of this convention, whoever he may be; and 
I bring to you a candidate who by his twenty years of 
battle for the party in the House of Eepresentatives has 
demonstrated his possession of these qualifications in a 
preeminent degree. He has rendered conspicuous and 
enduring service to the party and to the nation; service 
that was not within the power or ability of any other to 
render. 

HE OVERTHREW THE MINORITY. 

"He trampled under foot immemorial precedent in 
order that the party that had been intrusted by the 
country with the transaction of its business might dis- 
charge its duties and see that the business of the country 
was done. The universal practice of the Republican and 
Democratic parties had been such as to justify the state- 
ment of Mills in speaking for the Democracy that 'we pro- 
pose to exercise control of the House just as much as 
though we were "still in the majority, because we know 
our minority is still strong enough to make us the virtual 
rulers,' resulting in a government of the minority and 
not of the majority, a complete subversion of the funda- 
mental principle of republican government. 

"With this condition he was confronted at the assem- 
bling of the Fifty-first Congress. He found the House of 
Eepresentatives a body of obstruction. He made it a 
deliberative, legislative, business body. He found it a 
hissing and a byword. He made it the instrument of the 
people's will, one of the glories of the Eepublio. A de- 
termined minority stood like a lion in its path to thwart 
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and defeat, but he made it possible for the Republican 
party to fulfill its pledges to the people. But for his over- 
mastering courage and inflexible determination the Mc- 
Kinley bill would have been nothing but a legislative 
dream. The most venomous, rancorous, and vitupera- 
tive abuse known to partisan hatred was poured upon him 
by a defeated, baffled, exasperated minority. He became 
the center of a whirlwind of denunciation and calumnia- 
tion the country over. His political future was staked 
upon the issue. He never hesitated to count the cost. 
Conscious of the rectitude and patriotism of his purpose, 
calm, serene, self-reliant, undismayed, indomitable, mass- 
ive, heroic, the great Speaker towered above it all, an 
immovable bulwark against which the gates of hell itself 
could not prevail. He lived to emerge unscathed from 
the avalanche of partisan detraction and vilification and 
see his position sustained by the greatest legal tribunal of 
the civilized world; and he had the proud satisfaction of 
witnessing the humiliation of his detractors and calumni- 
ators when they were compelled to adopt his rules. 

"As true as the needle to the pole has been his devotion 
to the principles of honesty and sound finance. His 
record for sounH money is without a break. He believes 
in sound finance, and in sound finance with a definition. 
He believes in a definition that defines. He is willing 
that his definition should be known of all men, and his 
definition is that until we can have bimetallism by inter- 
national agreement 'the present gold standard should be 
maintained.' He believes that any other princiiole means 
disaster and a loss of the confidence of the great business 
interests of the country. He knows that the government 
mint is not an alembic that can transmute 50 cents' worth 
of silver metal into a coin of the realm of the value of 
one dollar. The Republican party was held up in the 
United States Senate and commanded to stand and deliver 
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a dollar iu coin for fifty cents of value. They could bring 
the party to a stand, but under him they could not make 
it deliver. 

"Intrusted by his party with an office second only in 
power to that of the Presidency, having at his disposal the 
highest objects of Congressional ambition, the control of 
great interests, he has scorned to use his power for his 
own aggrandizement. Dignified, unselfish, dispassionate, 
independent, untrammeled, sincere, conscientious, un- 
mindful of his personal advancement, he has discharged 
the duties of his high office. Amid the exigencies of an 
intense canvass for this great office, his devotion to the 
welfare of the whole party has been pure and steadfast, 
without 'variableness, neither shadow of turning.' His 
energies have been exerted to make it possible to elect 
the nominee of this convention, not to secure for himself 
the position of its standard-bearer. 

"He is entangled by no alliances, bound by no combina- 
tions. He has no friends that he will be compelled to 
reward, no enemies that it will be necessary to punish. 
He was never dominated or controlled by clique or cabal. 
He has never bowed and never will bow the knee to Baal. 
If nominated by this convention, he and none other will 
be President of the Eepublic. We therefore present to 
you the great Speaker, the leader of the leaders, preemi- 
nent in fitness by his eminent public services and abilities, 
towering above his fellows like a son of Anak, the wisest, 
strongest, ablest, noblest of American statesmen, the Hon. 
Thomas B. Eeed — Keed, the lion-hearted. If nominated 
he will lead this land permanently back to the 'paths of 
prosperity and fame,' and we shall take back with us 'our 
ancient glory, undimmed by adversity; our ancient honor, 
unsullied by defeat.' " 

The secretary proceeded with the call of the roll until 
New York was reached, when Delegate William A. 
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Sutherland arose and said that the claims of New York's 
favorite son would be presented by her other favorite son 
and cicizen of all the States of the Union, Chauncey M. 
Depew. Great enthusiasm was manifested by the con- 
vention on the annonncement, during which Mr. Depew 
proceeded to the platform and was introduced by Chair- 
man Thurston. Mr. Depew then spoke as follows: 

''Mk. Chairmax and Gentlemen of Chauncey M. Depew 
THE Convention: National Eepublican Nominaies 
conventions have been epoch-makers, ''""e'-'""' ^'"■^o"- 
They have formulated the principles, originated the poli- 
cies, and suggested the measures which in the history 
of the United States form its most progressive periods. 
They have nominated for the Presidency statesmen and 
soldiers whe were the leaders of the people in their onward 
march to larger liberty and broader and better industrial 
conditions. 

"No party, no matter how glorious its achievements or 
how brilliant its successes, can rely upon the past. Its 
former triumphs are only its certificates of character, 
which must be met by continuing effort as beneficent and 
wise as anything of which it boasts. The party which is 
to permanently govern a country and is secure in its past 
must not only be equal to the present, iut must forecast 
and provide for the future. The Eepublican party has 
held possession of the Government of the United States 
for more than a generation because it has triumphantly 
met these conditions. The unequaled successes of the 
Eepublican party, its hold upon the country, and its mas- 
terful influence upon affairs have been due to the fact that 
in every crisis its principles have solved the problems of 
the hour and its selected leader has been the man for the 
occasion. The greatest moral and patriotic questions 
which a free people were ever called upon to meet were 
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slavery and secession in the early days of our organization. 
But with 'Union and Liberty' as our watchword and with 
Lincoln as our leader we saved the Eepublic and emanci- 
pated the slave. 

"The passionate and critical issues of reconstruction 
were successfully met and the hostile sections happily 
united by a policy of conciliation which could only secure 
the consent of the victors and the assent of the conquered 
by the influence of the soldier President, who had the 
confidence of the armies which he had led in triumph and 
the enemies whom he had paroled with honor. In a 
period when progress halted because of the distrust of 
Commonwealths and their citizens of each other, the 
later and better judgment of the country expressed its 
acknowledgment to the non-partisanship and judicial fair- 
ness of Hayes and Evarts. The youth who came to man- 
hood after the civil war and knew little of its-agonies or 
its animosities, found a glorious example of American 
possibility and achievement in the canal driver, the college 
student, the school principal, the college president, the 
Union general, the illustrious debater in the House of 
Kepresentatives — the brilliant and magnetic Garfield. In 
defeat and in victory, for the policies which stood for the 
development of American industries, for America for 
Americans, whether native or naturalized, and for the 
reciprocity which bound the North American and South 
American continents together, we had the Plumed Knight 
of our enthusiasm and our love — James G. Blaine. As a 
new generation came to the majorityj to whom the past 
was a legend, the present the difficult task of develop- 
ment and prosperity, and the future theory without ex- 
perience, the Kepublican party again happily practiced, 
in its control of the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government, that policy of the protection of 
American industries and that practice of sound finance 
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which gave to the Republic its era of greatest prosperity 
and its period of the largest returns for capital, the fullest 
employment for labor, and the highest wages for work in 
the history of our nation in the closing year of the Ad- 
ministration of that able -and accomplished statesman 
Benjamin Harrison. 
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"A few weeks preceding the convention of four years 
ago at Minneapolis I had an afternoon with Mr. Blaine. 
With marvelous intuition he forecast the future. He 
said: 'Substantially all the forces of opposition, of dis- 
trust and of disappointment, of theory and of imagination 
which accumulate against a party that has |,been in power 
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for over thirty years are now concentrated for an assault 
upon onr position and are certain to succeed. Tlie Demo- 
cratic party and its allies of Populism and of all other 
isms are destined in this campaign, no matter who is our 
candidate or what is our platform, to secure possession 
of tlie Government.' The country knows to its loss, its 
sorrow, and its grief that the prediction has been fulfilled 
in every part. In its fulfillment the United States has 
the experience and Europe has the business and prosperity. 

"We meet to take up the broken cord of national de- 
velopment and happiness and link it once more to the 
car of progress. Our industries stagnant, our manufac- 
tures paralyzed, our agriculture disheartened, our artisans 
unemployed, our finances disordered, our Treasury bank- 
rupt, our credit impaired., onr position among the nations 
of the world questioned, all look to this convention and 
call upon its wisdom for hope and rescue. 

"The conditions created by the practice of Democratic 
policies, the promise of Democratic measures, and the 
differences of Democratic statesmen would seem to argue 
an unquestioned and overwhelming triumph for the Ke- 
publican party in the coming election. No matter how 
brilliant the promise, no matter how serene the outlook, 
it is the part of wisdom, with the uncertainties of politics 
and our recent experience of the tragic shifting of issues, 
to bo careful, prudent, and wise in platform and in candi- 
date. 

"The last few years have been a campaign of university 
extension among the' people of the TJnited States, and 
while we may in platform and candidate meet all the re- 
quirements of party obligations and party expectations, 
we must remember that there is a vast constituency which 
has little fealty to parties or to organizations, but votes 
for the man and the principles which are m accord with 
their views in the administration of the country. The 
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whole country, North, South, East, and West, without 
any division in oijr lines or out of them, stands, after 
what has happened in the last three years, for the protec- 
tion of American industries, for the principle of reciproc- 
ity, and for America, for Americans. But a compact 
neighborhood of great Commonwealths, in which are con- 
centrated the majority of the population, of the manufac- 
tures, and of the industrial energies of the United States, 
has found that business and credit exist only with the 
stability of sound money. 

"If the silver delegates retire from a Eepublican Con- 
veution and so dramatically leave the Eepublican party 
because it declares for a gold standard, what will they do 
when hereafter they stand at the gates of the Celestial 
City and find that it is governed by Eepublican principles 
and, as the apostle has foretold, its streets are paved with 
gold? [Laughter.] 

*'It has become the fashion of late to decry business as 
unpatriotic. We hear much of the 'sordid considerations 
of capital,' 'employment,' 'industrial energies,' and 'pros- 
perous labor.' Tbe United States, diiiering from the 
medifBval conditions which govern older countries, differ- 
ing from the militarism which is the curse of European 
nations, differing from thrones which rest upon the sword, 
is preeminently and patriotically a commercial and a busi- 
ness nation. Thus commerce and business are synonymous 
with patriotism. 

"When the farmer is afield sowing and reaping the 
crops which find a market that remunerates him for his 
toil, when the laborer and the artisan find work seeking 
them and not themsleves despairing of work, when the 
wage of the toiler promises comfort for his family and 
hope for his children, when the rail is burdened with the 
product of the soil and of the, factory, when the spindles 
are humming and the furnaces are in blast, when the 
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mine is putting out its largest product and the national 
and individual wealth are constantly increasing, when the 
homes owned unmortgaged by the people are more numer- 
ous day by day and month by month, when the schools 
are most crowded, the fairs most frequent, and happy 
conditions most universal in the nation, then are the 
promises fulfilled which make these United States of 
America the home for the oppressed and the land of the 
free. - 

"It is to meet these conditions and to meet them with 
a candidate who lopr" . iits them, and about whom there 
can be no question,'., it New York presents to you for 
the Presidency under the unanimous instructions of two 
successive Kepublican State Conventions the name of her 
Governor, Levi P. Morton. 

"New Yo^'^' is the cosmopolitan State of the Union. 
She is both a barometer and thermometer of the changes 
of popular opinion and popular passion. She has been 
the pivotal Commonwealth which has decided nearly every 
one of the national elections in this generation. She has 
more Yankees than any city in New England, more South- 
erners than any community in the South, and more 
native-born Westerners than any city in the West, and 
the representatives of the Pacific Coast within her borders 
have been men who have done much for~the development 
of that glorious region. These experienced and cosmopol- 
itan citizens, with their fingers upon the pulses of the 
finance and trade of the whole country, feel instantly the 
conditions that lead to disaster or to prosperity. Hence 
they swing the State sometimes to the Republican and 
sometimes to the Democratic column. 

"In the tremendous effort to break the hold which 
Democracy had upon our Commonwealth, and which it 
had strengthened for ten successive years, we selected as 
our standard-bearer the gentleman whom I present on be- 
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half of our State here to-day, and who carried New York 
and took the Legislature with him by 156,000 majority. 

"We are building a navy, and the White Squadron is a 
forerunner of a commerce which is to whiten every sea 
and carry our flag into every port of the world. Not our 
wish, perhaps, nor our ambitions probably, but our very 
progress and expansion have made us one of the family of 
nations. We can no longer, without the hazard of unnec- 
essary frictions with other governmenti- conduct our 
foreign policy except through the medium of a skilled 
diplomacy. For four years as M' 'stos'^to France, when 
critical qxiestions of the import ol= r products into that 
country were imminent, Levi P. Morton learned and 
practiced successfully the diplomacy which was best for 
the prosperity of his country. None of the mistakes 
which have discredited our relations with foireign nations 
during the past four years could occur iinijer his Admin- 
istration. He is the best type of the American business 
man — that type which is the ideal of the school, the acad- 
emy, and the college, that type which the mother presents to 
her boy in the Western cabin and in the Eastern tenement 
as she is marking out for him a career by which he shall 
rise from his poor surroundings to grasp the prizes which 
come through American liberty and American opportunity. 

"You see the picture. The New England clergyman 
on his meager salary, the large family of boys and girls 
about him, the sons going out with their common-school 
education, the boy becoming the clerk in a store, then 
granted an interest in the business, then becoming its 
controlling spirit, then claiming the attention of the 
great house in the city and called to a partnership, then 
himself the master of great afEairs. Overwhelmed by the 
incalculable conditions of civil war, but with undaunted 
energy and foresight, he grasped again the elements of 
escape out of bankruptcy and of success, and with the 
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return of prosperity he paid to the creditors who had com- 
promised his indebtedness every dollar, principal and in- 
terest, of what he owed them. The best type of a suc- 
cessful business man, he turns to politics, to be a useful 
member of Congress; to diplomacy, to be a successful 
minister abroad; to the executive and administrativo 
branehes of government, to be the most popular Vice- 
President and the presiding officer of that most august 
body, the Senate of the United States. 

"Our present deplorable industrial and financial condi- 
tions are largely due to the fact that'wliile we have a 
President and a Cabinet of acknowledged ability, none of 
them have had business training or experience. They are 
persuasive reasoners upon industrial questions, but have 
never practically solved industrial problems. They are 
book farmers who raise wheat at the cost of orchids and 
sell it at the price of wheat. With Levi P. Morton tliere 
would be no deficiency to be met by the issue of bonds, 
there would be no blight on our credit which would call 
for the services of a syndicate, there would be no trifling 
with the delicate intricacies of finance and commerce 
which would paralyze the operations of trade and manu- 
facture. 

"Whoever may be nominated by this convention will 
receive the cordial support, the enthusiastic advocacy of 
the Eepublicans of New York, but in the shifting condi- 
tions of our Commonwealth Governor Morton can secure 
more than the party strength, and without question in 
the coming canvass, no matter what issue may arise be- 
tween now and November, can place the Empire State 
solidly in the Kepublican column." 

The audience was in a roar of cheers as Mr. Depew 
concluded, and after ample time had been given for 
the expressioBg of approbation whig}) the audience felt 
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for Dr. Depew's candidate and for Dr. Depew him- 
self, tlie roll-cull proceeded. There were no responses 
for Xorth Carolina and North Dakota, but when the 
secretary said "Ohio," it seemed as though a tornado 
had burst in tlie convention hall. More than half 
of the delegates climbed upon their chairs waving hats 
and flags, vrhile the audience rose c?i masse with deafening 
shouts. In the midst of the whirlwind Governor Bush- 
nell, standing on his chair, announced that Mr. Poraker 
would speak for Ohio and Ohio's candidate. Senator- 
elect Foraker advanced to tho platform, but it was some 
minutes before he could begin to speak, owing to the 
deafening cheers and applause with which he was over- 
whelmed. Finally, taking advantage of a lull, he said: 

"Me. Chairman and GEiYTLEMEN of Foraker Presents 
THE CoNTENTiOKT : It would be exceed- McKinley. 

ingly difficult, if not entirely impos- 
sible, to exaggerate the disagreeable experiences of tho 
last four years. The grand aggregate of the multi- 
tudinous bad results of a Democratic Administration may 
be summed up as one stupendous disaster. It has been 
a disaster, however, not without at least one redeeming 
feature; it has been fair — ^nobody has escaped it. [Laugh- 
ter.] It has fallen equally alike upon all sections of our 
country and all classes of our people; the Eepublican and 
the Democrat, the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, have suffered in common. 

DEMOCRACY DESTROYED. 

"Idleness and its consequent poverty and distress have 
been the rewards of labor; distress and bankruptcy have 
overtaken business; shrunken values have dissipated for- 
tunes; deficient revenues have impoverished the Govern- 
ment and brought about bond issues; and bond syndicates 
have discouraged and scandalized the nation. Over 
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against ttis fearful penalty is, however, to be set dowii 
one great compensatory result — it has destroyed the 
Democratic 'party. [Applause.] The proud columns 
which swept the country in triumph in 1893 are broken 
and noiseless in 1896. Their boasted principles, when 
they came to the test of a practical application, have 
proved nothing but fallacies, and their great leaders have 
degenerated into warring chieftains of petty and irrecon- 
cilable factions. Their approaching National Convention 
is but an approaching national nightmare. No man pre- 
tends to be able to predict any good result to come from it, 
and no man is seeking the nomination of that convention or 
will accept any kind of public trust by proclaiming willing- 
ness to stand upon any platform that may be adopted. The 
truth is, the party that could stand up under the odium 
of human slavery, opposition to the war for the en- 
franchisement, reconstruction, and specie resumption, at 
last finds itself overmatched and undone by itself. It is 
writhing in the throes of dissolution, superinduced by a 
dose of its own medicine. No human agency can prevent 
its absolute overthrow at the next election, except only 
this convention. 

TO BE TURNED OUT. 

"If we make no mistake, the Democratic party will go 
out of power on the 4th of March, to remain out until 
God in his wisdom and mercy and goodness shall see fit 
once more to chastise his people. [Applause.] 

"So far we have not made any mistake. We have 
adopted a platform which, notwithstanding the scenes 
witnessed in this hall this morning, meets the demands 
and expectations of the American people. It remains 
for us now, as the last crowning of our work here, to com- 
plete our work by nominating a good candidate. 

"The people want a good Eepublican. They want 
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something more than a wise, patriotic statestnau. They 
want a man who embodies in himself not only all of those 
essential qualifications, but who, in addition, in the high- 
est possible degree typifies in elementary character, in 
regard, in ambition, and in purpose, the exact opposite of 
all that is signified and represented by the free-trade, 
deficit-making, bond-issuing, labor-saving Democratic Ad- 
ministration. [Cheers,] I stand here to present to this 
convention such a man. His name is William McKinley." 

Mr. Foraker proceeded without much trouble until he 
mentioned the name of McKinley. Then there was an 
earthquake. The tornado that had swept over St. Louis 
three weeks before scarcely shook the great building more 
violently than did the outburst at the magic name. The 
visitors in the galleries leaped to their feet and simply 
yelled and screamed in their excitement. They waved 
flags and swung their hats and umbrellas like madmen, 
while the women, vieiug with the men in their ardor, 
added their shrill treble to the chorus. Some laughed, 
some sang, and others cried. It was such an exhibition 
of profound emotion as only the climax of some great 
event can produce. Words cannot describe it nor can it 
ever be transferred to canvas. It must live only in tradi- 
tion and in the memory of those who shared it. None 
witnessed it. All participated in it and drank of its in- 
toxication. Even those who came there to nominate 
other candidates could not sit unmoved in such a whirl- 
wind of passionate enthusiasm. Five minutes went with 
a rush and a roar. Ten minutes only served to swell the 
uproar to a deeper volume and a higher pitch. 

It was just 3:18 by the clock when Mr. Foraker men- 
tioned the magic name. The convention had been sitting 
then five hours lacking twenty minutes. The throng had 
waited for this moment, and as the hours passed inipa- 
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tience and anxietj' for the culmination of the day was 
simply dammed up. Now it broke all bounds. 

At 3:30 Chairman Thurston attempted to resume con- 
trol of the convention. The band, in order to get the 
tumult into unison, had two or three minutes before 
struck up "Marching Tlirougli Georgia," and galleries and 
delegates had joined in the song at such a rate that Mr. 
Thurston soon found he could make no headway against 
the rolling chorus. He suspended his efiorts and the 
band changed its tune to the "Battle-Cry of Freedom." 
The spectators seemed to take to this melody even 
more unanimously than they had marched through 
Georgia. Eound and round the tune the chorus rolled 
from floor to roof, and was only stopped by the band 
breaking in with "Yankee Doodle." There was' a lull 
for a moment, and Chairman Thurston began in earnest 
to pound the table with his gavel in a vain eiHort to bring 
the vast multitude back to reason. There seemed to be 
some prospect of success, when the band, turning over a 
new leaf, struck up "Dixie." This was the first time 
the air had been heard in the convention, and as the first 
notes of the familiar jilantation melody swelled out, the 
delegates from Alabama and Missouri leaped upon their 
chairs and began to sing the chorus. In an instant the 
convention was again in a perfect roar. How long this 
thing could last none ventured to guess. It was manifest 
that human endurance could not stand this strain much 
longer, and Mr. Thurston again seized his gavel and 
called loudly for order. At last his influence began to 
return gradually, those nearest to him in front of the hall 
yielding at first and taking their seats by twos and threes 
and then by companies. Like a wave the reign of order 
passed over the convention floor, and as the exciteraerit 
died below, slowly the calm spread to the galleries tier 
after tier. Finally, thirty-eight minutes after Mr. 
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Foraker had thrown wide open the gates of all the winds, 
order reigned again and he was able to proceed. Continu- 
ing he said: 

"Gentlemen of the convention, yon seem to have heard 
the name of my candidate before. [Laughter.] And so 
you have. He is known the world over. His testimonials 
are of private life, without reproach ; four years of heroio 
service as a boy soldier on the battle-fields of the Eepublio 
under such gallant generals as Philip H. Sheridan [ap- 
plause] ; twelve years of conspicuous service in the halls 
of Congress, associated with great leaders of Eepublicanism 
[applause] ; four years of executive service as Governor of 
Ohio; but greatest of all, measured by present require- 
ments, leader of the House of Eepresentatives and author 
of the 'McKinley law' [prolonged applause]— a law 
under which labor had, richer reward and the country 
greatly increased prosperity. 

MEETS ALL EEQUIREMEKTS. 

"No Other name so completely meets the requirements 
of the American people, and no other man so absolutely 
commands their hearts and their afiections. The shafts 
of envy, malice, and dereliction lie broken and harmless 
at his" feet. They have already been shot and shot in 
vain; the quiver is empty and he untouched; and that is 
so because the American people know him, trust him, 
believe him, love him, and no eliorts to disparage him can 
succeed. They know that he is patriotic and they know 
that he is an American of Americans. They know he 
is wise; that he is able and true, and they want him 
for President of the United States. They have al- 
ready so declared, not in this or that State or section, 
but in all the States and all the sections of our country, 
from ocean to ocean and from the gulf to the lakes. They 
expect us to give them a chance to vote for him. 
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GUARANTEE OF PROSPERITY. 

"If we discharge that duty we will give joy to their 
hearts, enthusiasm to the campaign, and triumph and vic- 
tory for our cause, and he in turn will give us au adminis- 
tration under which the country will enter upon a new era 
of prosperity at home and of glory and honor abroad. By 
all these tokens of the present, all these promises for the 
future, in the name of the forty-six delegates of Ohio, I 
submit his claims to your consideration." [Tremendons 
applause.] 

As soon as Senator Foraker had succeeded in getting 
his speech made. Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, took 
the floor to second the nomination of McKinley. Dele- 
gate W. P. Hepburn, of Iowa, was occupying the chair 
temporarily. Mr. Thurston was greeted with great ap- 
plause by the vast audience, with whom he had becom"^ 
exceedingly popular as a presiding officer. He spoke as 
follows: 

Thurston Seconds "Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF 
the Nomination of 3,3^, CONVENTION: This is the year of the 
'" *■*'■ people. They are conscious of their 

power; they are tenacious of their rights; they are su- 
preme in this convention; they are certain of victory now 
in November. 

"They have framed the issue of this campaign. What 
is it? Money? Yes, money! Not that which is coined 
for the mine-owner at the mint or clipped by the coupon- 
cutter from the bond, but that which is created by Ameri- 
can ifiuscle on the farms and in the factories. The 
western mountains clamor for silver and the eastern sea- 
shore cries for gold, but the millions ask for work— an 
opportunity to labor and to live. 

STANDS FOR ALL THE STATES. 

"The prosperity of a nation is in the employment of its 
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people, and, thank God! the electors of the United States 
know this great economic truth at last. The Kepublioan 
party does not stand for Nevada or New York alone, but 
for both; not for one State, but for all. Its platform is 
as broad as the land, as national as the flag. Eepublicans 
are definitely committed to sound currency, but they be- 
lieve that in a government of the people the welfare of 
men is paramount to the interests of money. Their 
shibboleth for this campaign is 'PiiOTECTiO]sr.' From the 
vantage-ground of their own selection they cannot be 
stampeded by Wall Street panics or free-coinage cyclones. 
Eeports of international complications and rumors of war 
pass them lightly by; they know that the real enemy of 
American prosperity is free trade, and the best coast de- 
fense is a protective tariff. They do not fear the warlike 
preparations of Europe, but they do fear its cheap manu- 
factures. Their real danger is not from foreign navies 
carrying guns, but from foreign fleets bringing goods. 

THE TEAR OF THE PEOPLE. 

"This is the year of the people. They have risen in 
their might. From ocean to ocean, from lake to gulf, 
they are united as never before. We know their wishes 
and are here to register their will. They must not be 
cheated of their choice. They know the man best quali- 
fied and equipped to fight their battles and to win their 
victories. His name is in every heart, on every tongue. 
His nomination is certain, his election sure. His candi- 
dacy will sweep the country as a prairie is swept by fire. 

"This is the year of the people. In their name, by 
their authority, I second the nomination of their great 
champion, William McKinley. Not as a favorite son of 
any State, but as the favorite son of the United States. 
Not as a concession to Ohio, but as an added honor to the 
nation. 
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"When this country culled to arms he took into hii 
boyish hands a musket and followed the flag, bravelj 
baring his breast to the hel) 'of battle that it might flea' 
serenely in the Union sky. For a quarter of a century Ik 
has stood in the fierce light of public place and his robe; 
of office are spotless as the driven snow. He has cherishec 
no higher ambition than the honor of his country and thi 
welfare of the plain people. Steadfastly, courageously, 
victoriously, and with tongue of fire he has pleaded theii 
cause. His labor, ability, and perseverance have enrichec 
the statutes of the United States with legislation in theii 
behalf. All his contributions to the masterpieces ol 
American oratory are the outpourings of a pure hearl 
and a patriotic purpose. His God-given powers are con- 
secrated to the advancement and renown of his own coun- 
try and to the uplifting and ennobling of his own country- 
men. He has the courage of his convictions and cuiiuol 
be tempted to woo success or avert defeat by any sacrifice 
of principle or concession to popular clamor. 

STEADFAST DsT THE HOUE OF GLOOM. 

"In the hour of Eepublican disaster, when other leaders 
were excusing and apologizing, he stood steadfastly h} 
that grand legislative act which bore his name, coutidentlj 
submitting his case to the judgment of events, and calmlj 
waiting for that triumphal vindication whose laurel this 
convention is impatient to place upon his brow. 

"Strengthened and seasoned by long Congressional serv- 
ice, broadened by the exercise of important executive 
powers, master of the great economic questions of the age. 
eloquent, single-hearted, and sincere, he stands to-daj 
the most conspicuous and commanding character of thif 
generation, divinely ordained, as I believe, for a greai 
mission, to lead this people out from the shadow of adver- 
sity into the sunshine of a new and enduring prosperity. 
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"Omnipotence never sleeps. Every great crisis brings 
a leader. For every supreme hour Providence finds a 
man. The necessities of '96 are almost as great as those 
of '61. True, the enemies of the nation have ceased to 
threaten with the sword, and the Constitution of the 
Ilnited States no longer tolerates that shackles shall fret 
the limbs of men; but free trade and free coinage hold no 
less menace to American progress than did the armed 
hosts of treason and rebellion. If the voice of the people 
is indeed the voice of God, then William McKinley is the 
complement of Abraham Lincoln. Yea, and he will issue 
a new emancipation proclamation to the enslaved sons of 
toil, and they shall be lifted up into the full enjoyment of 
those privileges, advantages, and opportunities that belong 
of right to the American people. 

THE FLAG "WILL NEVER BE HAULED DOWN". 

"Under his Administration we shall command the re- 
spect of the nations of the earth; the American flag will 
never be hauled down; the rights of American citizenship 
will be enforced; abundant revenues provided; foreign 
merchandise will remain abroad; our gold be kept at 
home; American institutions will be cherished and up- 
held ; all governmental obligations scrupulously kept, and 
on the escutcheon of the Eepublic will be indelibly en- 
graved the American policy, 'Protection, Eeciprocity, and 
Sound Money.' 

"My countrymen, let not your hearts be troubled; the 
darkest hour is just before the day; the morning of the 
twentieth century will dawn bright and clear. Lift up 
your hopeful faces and receive the light; the Eepublican 
party is coming back to power, and William McKinley 
will be President of the United States. 

"In an inland manufacturing city on election night, 
November, '94, after the wires had confirmed the news of 
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a sweeping Kepublican victory, two workingmen started to 
climb to the top of a great smokeless chimney 

"That chimney had been built by the invitation and 
npon the promise of Eepublican protective legislation. In 
the factory over which it towered was employment for twice 
a thousand men. Its mighty roar had heralded the pros- 
perity of a whole community. It had stood a cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night for a busy, industrious, 
happy people. Now bleak, blackened, voiceless, and dis- 
mantled, like a grim specter of evil, it frowned down 
npon the hapless city, where poverty, idleness, stagnation, 
and want attested the complete disaster of the free-trade 
experiment. 

UNrURLED THE EMBLEM OF HOPE. 

"Up and up and up they climbed, watched by the 
breathless multitude below. Up and up and up, until at 
last they stood upon its summit; and there in the glare of 
the electric lights, cheered by the gathered thousands, 
they unfurled and nailed an American flag. Down in the 
streets strong men wept — the happy tears of hope— and 
mothers, lifting up their babes, invoked the blessing of 
the flag; and then impassioned lips burst forth in song— 
the hallelujah of exulting hosts, the mighty psean of a 
people's joy. That song the enthusiastic millions yet 
sing. 

" ' Hurralil hurrah! we bring the jubilee; 

Hurrah I hurrah! the flag that makes us free; 

So we sing the chorus from the mountains to the sea; 

Hurrah for McKinley and prelection.' 

"Over the city that free flag waved, caressed by the 
passing breeze, kissed by the silent stars. Aad there the 
first glad sunshine of the morning fell upon it, luminous 
and lustrous with the tidings of Eepublican success. 

"On behalf of those stalwart workmen and all the vast 
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army of American toilers; that their employment may be 
■certain; their wages just, their dollars the best in the 
civilized world ; on behalf of that dismantled chimney 
,and_the deserted factory at its base; that the furnaces 
may once more flame, the mighty wheels revolve, the 
whistles scream, the anvils ring, the spindles hum; on 
behalf of the thouand cottages round about and all the 
humble homes of this broad land; that comfort and con- 
tentment may again abide, the firesides glow, the women 
sing, the children laugh; yes, and on behalf of that 
American flag and all it stands for and represents; for 
the honor of every stripe, for the glory of every star; that 
its power may fill the earth and its splendor span the sky, 
I ask the nomination of that loyal American, that Chris- 
tian gentleman, soldier, statesman, patriot, William Mc- 
Kinley." [Great applause.] 

The roll-call of States was then proceeded with, but only 
Pennsylvania presented a candidate. Governor Hastings 
arose when his State was called and spoke as follows: 

"Me. Chairman akd Gentlemen of Governor Hastings 
THE Convention: Pennsylvania comes Nominates 
to this convention giving you the cordial *"" '"' ""■''' 
assurance that, whoever may be our national standard- 
bearer, he will receive of all the States in the Union 
the largest majority from the Keystone State. There 
have been no faltering footsteps in Pennsylvania when 
the tenets of Republicanism have been at stake. Our 
party's principles have always been held as sacred as 
Independence Hall or the memory of her dead soldiers. 
Having within her borders more American citizens rela- 
tively who own the homes in which they live; whose prin- 
cipal daily avocation is to subdue and develop her great 
storehouses of native wealth ; whose wage-earners, skilled 
and unskilled, receive, ope year with another, the highest 
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average American wage rate— the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania, by their chosen representatives, come to this 
convention and with you demand, and their every interest 
demands, a system of national currency equal to the best 
in the world. 

"They demand as well that the Government they love 
and for whose flag they have fought, and still stand ready 
to defend, shall pay its debts in money and not in prom- 
ises. They insist that a dollar is not created by the fat of 
the Government, but must have 100 cents of intrinsic or 
exchangeable value, measured by the world's standard, 
and that any debasement of the standard would be 
fatal to business security and national honor. They 
believe in the old-fashioned custom of, Ijvjng within 
their income, and when the income is unequal to 
the necessary outgo, they insist upon increasing their 
revenue rather than increasing their debt. Thoy be- 
lieve that the primary object of government is to de- 
fend and promote the interests of the people who have 
ordained that government for the advancement of their 
common welfare. They hold that the revenue policy and 
the protective policy go hand in hand, and thoy stand as 
the sturdy and unwavering champions of that American 
system of fair and open-handed protection which, injur- 
ing none and helping all, has made this nation great and 
prosperous. 

A LEADER IN EVERY BATTLE. 

"Pennsylvania comes to this convention and with great 
unanimity asks you to name a standard-bearer who will 
represent not only the principles and conditions, but the 
brightest hopes and aspirations of the Eepublican party; 
a man who has been a loyal supporter of its every great 
movement; a potent factor in its councils from the day of 
its birth and baptism on Pennsylvania soil to the present 
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time; a inau wliose every vote and utterance has been 
upon the side of sound money, fair protection, and a 
strong and patriotic Americanism. Those whom I repre- 
sent and who ask his jomination at your hands point to a 
statesman who has been in the forefront of every battle 
for his party; who has been its champion, its wise coun- 
selor, its organizer, and the successful leader of its for- 
lorn hopes. He was with those patriots who rocked the 
cradle of Kepublicanism; he was among the lirst to com- 
prehend the magnitude of the armed debate of 1861 and 
to give himself to the Union cause. In 1878 he stemmed 
the tide of currency inflation and won a victory which, 
while less ostentatious, was equal in importance to his 
successful res^'ie of the country from free trade and 
Grover Cleveland in 1888. 

"The American citizen who believes that all laws and 
all policies should be for America's best interest; the 
American soldier who admires valor as much as he loves 
the flag of his reunited country; the American wage- 
earner who loves his home and family, and who will never 
consent to sink himself to the wage level of the foreign 
pauper; the American manufacturer emerging from the 
tortures of a free-trade panic and anxious to relight the 
fires of industry where darkness and silence still hold 
sway; they who loudly proclaim their recent but perfect 
conversion to the true gospel of Eepublicanism; they who 
demand dollars as good as gold as the wage for good work; 
who believe in commercial reciprocity with other nations, 
but who say 'halt' to any further foreign encroachment 
upon any part of America— these, all these, have found in 
him a steadfast friend and able supporter. He was the 
soldiers' friend in war, and he has been their constant 
champion in peace. The survivors of those who fought 
for freedom and won immortal fame recognize in him a 
comrade whose valor has been proved on hard-fought field 
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and attested in the proudest trophy ever won by soldier— 
the decoration awarded him by the American Congress. 

HIS WORK IN 1.888. 

"Called to lead a forlorn hope in the great campaign of 
'88, he wrought a task equal to the six labors of Hercules. 
He organized the patriotism and Republicanism of the 
country for victory. He throttled the Tammany tiger in 
his den, and forcing an honest vote and an honest count 
in the stronghold of the most powerful and corrupt polit- 
ical organization in the land, rescued the country from 
the heresies of Democracy. Having thus made himself 
too powerful and too dangerous to the enemy, the order 
went forth to assassinate him, but the poisoned arrows of 
slander and vituperation, thrown in bitter and relentless 
hatred, fell broken at his feet. He turned to the people 
among whom he lived and whose servant he was, and his 
vindication at their hands was a unanimous reelection to 
the Senate of the United States. 

"There, representing imperial Pennsylvania and her 
interests, he stood like a rock, resisting the combined 
power of a free-trade President and party, until the 
deformity known as the Wilson bill was altered and 
amended so as to save at least some of the business inter- 
ests of his State and country from entire and utter ruin. 
We welcome the issue — American protection, American 
credit, and an American policy. Let the people in the 
campaign which this convention inaugurates determine 
whether they are still willing to live through another free- 
trade panic. Let the wage-earner and the wage-payer 
contemplate the bitter experiences which brought hunger 
to the home of one and financial ruin to the other. Let 
the American farmer compare farm-product prices with 
free-trade promises. Let him who has saved a surplus 
and him who works for a livelihood determine, each for 
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himself, if he craves to be paid in American dollars dis- 
graced and depreciated to half their alleged value. Let 
him who fought for his country's flag; let the widow, the 
orphan, and the loving parent who gave up that which 
was as precious as life, behold that flag, and all it stands 
for, pawned to a foreign and domestic joint syndicate to 
raise temporary loans for the purpose of postponing the 
final financial disaster, and answer whether they want the 
shame and humiliation repeated. Let the sovereign voice 
be heard in the coming election declaring that the only 
government founded on the rock of freedom, blessed with 
every gift of nature and crowned with unmeasured possi- 
bilities, shall not be dethroned, degraded, pauperized by a 
party and a policy at war with the very genius of our na- 
tional existence. 

"Nominate him whom I now name, and this country 
will have a President whose mental endowments, broad- 
minded statesmanship, ripe experience, marvelous sagac- 
ity, unassuming modesty, knightly courage, and true 
Americanism are unexcelled. Nominate him and he will 
elect himself. I name to you the soldier and the states- 
man, Pennsylvania's choice — Matthew Stanley Quay." 
[Great applause and cheering..] 

After the roll-call had been concluded Delegate James 
Madison Vance, of Louisiana, was recognized to second 
McKinley's nomination in behalf of the South. He was 
warmly greeted and addressed the convention as follows: 

"Mb. Chairman and Gentlemen Delegate Vance, of 
OF THE Contention: From that land Louisiana, 

below the mountains, famed in his- Seconds McKinle/s 
tory, song, and story as the land of Dixie, /nomination. 

I come. I come speaking for the people 
whose appeal is made now to the heart and conscience of 
American manhood. I come to add our voice in general 
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acclaim for the nomination of the earnest man whose self- 
conviction is so effective and whose Christian life and 
noteworthy statesmanship urge us on to place him on 
the seat of power. Your action to-day will determine 
who will be the next President and Vice-President of this 
nation. 

"The Republican party is not at a loss for standard- 
bearers. The memory of |the silent forces who sleep well 
would alone impel us on, even if we were not reminded 
day after day by the grand men who live that thirty years 
have not obliterated the cardinal principles of our party 
faith, and ^they are still as determined as their fathers 
were to maintain the doctrine of human liberty. From 
the day that Crispus' attacks fell in the streets of Boston; 
from the day that liberty was proclaimed from the historic 
site of Bunker Hill — through the awful dangers, death, 
and treasure spent; during the civil war, up and until 
now, the Eepublican party has not varied — it will never 
go back. No specious argument is needed to emphasize 
its wondrous work against human [slavery or to remind us 
of the magnificent intellect of its brilliant men of affairs 
whose wise statesmanship resuscitated a nation, gave hope 
to weeping millions, and whose Eepublicanism now main- 
tains the mightiness of a government builded upon the 
principles of the enjoyment of every citizen of civil liberty 
anywhere throughout the nation's vast domain. The 
candidate for whom I speak not only stands for protection 
of our industries, but also for the protection of munhood 
rights. Not only for the protection of the hides of the 
dumb animals, but for the American citizen, regardless 
alike of his class or condition. Not only for the protec- 
tion of the vast interests of the North and East, but pro- 
tection for the growing South land as well, where the 
climate is unequaled and the soil bounteous in its pleni- 
tude and where labor is conservative and always in de- 
mand. 
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CHAMPIOK OF THE LAW. 

"The candidate for whom I speak not only knows, but 
respects and upholds the righteousness of the law in the 
prompt suppression of all kinds of lawlessness, no matter 
what the risk to his personal ambition, nor how humble 
the station of those in whose behalf the majesty of the 
law was asserted. The venerable sage of the loyal Western 
Eeserve executed his matchless financial feat in 1879, and 
not only was the resumption of specie payment a theory 
from his wondrous mind, but it is a condition to- day, and 
the American people are willing to trust the Kepublican 
party further so long as it demonstrates the courage of its 
conviction. 

"I represent a class of people whose capital is in their 
brawny arms and toughened sinews, and they want that 
kind of money that gives the highest purchasing power 
to the earnings of their labor, and if they perform 100 
cents' worth per day, they want and expect 100 cents pay- 
ment for their labor. We do not want a discredited or an 
overvalued dollar. And after all, what is the value of 
either gold or silver in exchange for human life? 

"Our history makes us abhor oppression of any kind, 
and our heart goes out to struggling mankind everywhere 
whose fight is patriotism and whose hope is liberty, and 
in the deathly struggle now going on on the Gem of the 
Antilles, we invoke the power of Jehovah and the genius 
of universal liberty in the aid of the heroic Cubans. 

"The nineteenth century faces the setting sun. The 
new South is dawning; its silver lining can be seen illu- 
mining the dark clouds of the past. Encourage us, aud 
that South will tell you in no uncertain tones in Novem- 
ber next how firmly she stands upon the foundation of 
sound principles and straight Eepublican doctrine. 
Speaking for Louisiana, speaking for the great majority 
of the millions of our people in this country, I say that 
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we expect no betterment of our condition outside of the fold 
of the grand old party. 

CHOICE OF THE COLOBED MEN. 

"Never while I live will 1 attempt to detract one iota 
from the greatness of the men whose history is the histoi'y 
of Eepublicanism, whose history helps to make the fame 
of this wondrous aggregation of States; but from our 
universities, onr churches, and the great religious senti- 
ment that guides and masters our people, with the negro 
marshaled under the leadership of our ablest men, we ask 
you loyal sons tif historic sires that now, when we feel 
hopeful of seeing the South swing into the column of 
Eepublican States, which can only be brought about 
through our aid and by our devotion, not to at this late 
day discourage us by any effort to curtail our representa- 
tion and thereby add a premium upon the attempted dis- 
franchisement of our race; we appeal to you whose States 
elect Presidents to permit us to help you nominate for 
that high office the man who is in the hearts of the colored 
people the soldier statesman, apostle of protection, man of 
the people, the Napoleon of Americans' hope — William 
McKinley, of Ohio." [Great applause.] 

At the conclusion of Mr. Vance's remarks, Mr. Thurston 
announced that the next order of business was the call of 
the roll for the selection of a candidate. Quiet reigned, 
and hundreds of the delegates and spectators kept tab on 
the vote as it proceeded. Florida, Georgia, and several 
other States were challenged and the roll of the delegates 
was called. 

The chief interest centered in the vote of New York. 
The vote was challenged, and the roll of delegates being 
called, the result was finally found to be 54 for Morton 
and 17 for McKinley, 1 delegate being absent. The njiss- 
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ing man came in later, however, and added another to 
the Morton column. 

When the vote of Ohio was reached and cast solidly for 
MoKinley the contest was practically over. The Ohio 
delegation rose to their feet in a body and started three 
cheers for McKinley, in which they were joined by the 
delegates on the floor and the spectators in the galleries. 
When the result of the ballot was finally annonnced the 
great throng, which had been laboring under the strain 
since early in the morning, showed that it still had an 
enormous surplus of snap) and enthusiasm. A tumultuous 
cheer broke forth with the waving of flags, plumes, hand- 
kerchiefs, and nmbrellas. Chairman Thurston pinned a 
McKinley plume across his breast and stood mute before 
the roaring, thundering volume of voices that swelled 
around him in an uncontrollable bedlam of sound. 

It was 5:45 o'clock when the salute of a hundred guns 
from artillery stationed near the convention hall an- 
nounced to the city that the nomination had been made, 
and accompanied the human chorus within the building 
with a deep bass groundwork. 

Finally Chairman Thurston succeeded in quelling the 
tumult sufficiently to announce 

THE VOTE IN DETAIL. 

McKiu- Mor- Alli- 

Votes. ley. Reed. ton. Quay. son. 

Alabama 23 19 3 1 — — 

Arkansas 16 16 — — — — 

California 18 18 — — — — 

Colorado 8 — — — • — — 

Connecticut 13 7 5 — — — 

Delaware 6 6 — — — — 

Florida 8 6 — 3 — — 

Georgia 36 32 3 — 3 — 

Idaho 6 — — — — — 

Illinois 48 46 3 — — — 

Indiana 30 30 — — — 

Iowa 36 — — — — 36 

Kansas 20 30 — — — — 
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McKin- Mor- Alii- 

Votes, ley. Reed. ton. Quay. son. 

Kentucky 26 26 — — — — 

Louisiana 16 11 4 — i i 

Maine 13 — 13 — — — 

Maryland 16 15 1 — — — 

Massachusetts 30 1 39 — — — 

Michigan 28 28 — — — — 

Minnesota 18 18 — — — — 

♦Mississippi , 18 17 — — — — 

Missouri 34 34 — — — — 

f Montana 6 — — — — 4 

Nebraska 16 16 — — — — 

J Nevada 6 3 — — — ( — 

New Hampshire 8 — 8 — — — 

New Jersey 20 19 1 — — — 

New York 73 17 — 55 — — 

North Carolina 23 19^ 3i — — — 

North Dakota 6 6 — — — — 

Ohio 46 46 — — — — 

Oregon 8 8 — — — — 

Pennsylvania 64 6 — — 58 — 

Rhode Island 8 — 8 — — — 

South Carolina 18 18 — — — — 

South Dakota 8 8 — — — — 

Tennessee 34 34 — — — — 

§ Texas 30 31 5 — — — 

titah 6 3 — — — — 

Vermont 8 8 — — — — 

Virginia 34 33 1 — _ — 

Washington 8 8 — — — — 

West Virginia 12 13 — — — — 

Wisconsin 24 34 — — — — 

Wyoming 6 6 — — — — 

Alaska 4 4 — — — — 

Arizona 6 6 — — — — 

District of Columbia. . . 2 — 1 — — 1 

Indian Territory 6 6 — — — — 

New Mexico 6 5 — — — 1 

Oklahoma Territory ... 6 4 1 — — 1 

Totals 933 661i 84i 58 60* 35i 

* Mississippi — 1 absent. \ Nevada — 3 absent, 

f Montana — 1 for Cameron; 4 blank. § Texas — 1 absent. 

Chairman Thurston announced that he would recognize 

delegates from States in the order of the vote which had 

been received for their respective candidates. Under this 

arrangement the first delegate to move to make the nom- 
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ination of McKinley unanimous was Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, who spoke as follows: 

"The friends of Mr. Eeed have The Nomination 
followed him with the same loyalty Uade Unanimous. 
which he has always shown himself to 
country, principle, and to party. That loyalty they now 
transfer to the soldier, the patriot, and American whom 
you have nominated here to-day. [Cheers.] 

"Mr. Chairman, speaking for my own State, and, I 
believe, for all the other New England States that sup- 
ported Mr. Eeed, I wish to say that we pledge a great 
majority in our own State. and all the assistance we can 
give you in any other State, and all the help we can ren- 
der in every way for the great victory of William McKin- 
ley. [Great applause.] 

"I move that the nomination of William McKinley bo 
made unanimous." [Great applause.] 

Next came Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, who 



"Gentlemek of the Convention: Pennsylvania rises 
to second the motion to make the nomination of William 
McKinley unanimous. Pennsylvania has a right to second 
the motion. Pennsylvania was loyal to her favorite son, 
and Pennsylvania with that loyalty now becomes the 
champion of protection, the champion of America's great 
champion, William McKinley. [Prolonged cheers.] In 
Pennsylvania we welcome the issue of American protec- 
tion and American policy; and when William McKinl^, 
in his home in Canton, Ohio, on the night of election 
listens to the returns, he will find that his largest majority 
comes from the State of Pennsylvania." [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] 
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At the conclusion of Governor Hastings' remarks the 
Chair recognized Chauncey Depevv, of New York, who 
said: 

"Mb. Chairman: I am in the happy position now of 
making a speech for the man who is going to be elected. 
[Cheers.] It is a great thing for an orator when his first 
nominee has failed to come in and second a man who has 
succeeded. [Laughter and applause.] 

"New York is here with no bitter feelings, no hard 
feelings, and no disappointments. [Cries of "Good!" 
"Good!" and applause.] We recognize that the wave 
has submerged us and my speech is the bubble [laughter]) 
and when that bubble bursts it is a cannon from New 
York sounding for William McKinley. [Great applause.] 

"They said of Governor Morton's father that he was a 
New England clergyman who brought up a family of ten 
children on $300 a year, and notwithstanding was gifted 
in prayer. [Laughter.] It doesn't make any difference 
how poor, how miserable, how out of work, how ragged, 
how next door to a tramp any man may be in the United 
States to-night, he will be gifted in prayer at the result' 
of this convention. [Great applause.] 

"The peculiarity of this nomination is just that which 
pleases the American people. We are not like the Ger- 
mans, an abstract people; not like the Germans, defying 
principles unless they are connected with a man; and this 
principle — the one that moves its spindles, that supports 
its industries, the one that makes its wage-earners sought 
for employment, and not seeking employment — this prin- 
ciple for years gone by lias been embodied in one man. 
His personality expresses it, and by the voice of the 
American people, with a majority uiiequaled, his personal- 
ity will carry him to the Presidential chair. The aspira- 
tion» of the voters of America, of the families of America, 
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of the children of America, and the homes of America are 
for McKinley and protection and America for Americans." 
[Loud and prolonged applanse.] 

At this point Mr. Piatt arose and was recognized by the 
Chair. He spoke as follows: 

"In behalf of the delegation from the State of New 
York I desire to second the motion to make the nomina- 
tion of William McKinley unanimous [applause], and I 
pledge the State of New York to give its usual, if not 
double its usual, majority at the election for his success." 
[Great applause.] 

Gen. D. B. Henderson, of Iowa, was next recognized, 
and he joined the majority with the following remarks: 

"Mr. Chairman' and Brother Republicans: You 
have selected a national committee to run the coming 
campaign; you do not need it. The Eepublicans of the 
country will run it themselves. [Applause.] The Ee- 
publicans, rank and file, have made the nomination this 
afternoon, and not Mark Hanna or General Grosvenor, 
and from every State will come a vote for Major McKin- 
ley unprecedented in the history of the American people. 
[Applause.] By the authority of our distinguished son of 
Iowa, Senator Allison, by the instruction of the Iowa 
delegation, representing the great loyal Eepublicau party 
of the State, I second the proposition to make Major 
McKinley the unanimous choice of the Eepublican party 
of the United States." [Great applause.] 

THE NOMINATION" FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

All through the convention one of the most interesting 
characters associated with its proceeding had been Mr. 
Mark A. Hanna, of Ohio. He had not been heard mak- 
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ing speeches, but his influence had been regarded as wide- 
spread and all-important in shaping the fortunes of the 
Ohio candidate. The audience seemed to think that it 
was now time for Mr. Hanna to make a speech. In re- 
sponse to loud cries for him he aruse and said : 

"Mk. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: I am glad that there was one member of this con- 
vention who had the intelligence at this late hour to ascer- 
tain how this nomination was made — that it was by the 
people. What feeble efforts I may have contributed to 
the result, I am only here to lay the, fruits of it at the feet 
of my party and upon the altar of our country. I am 
ready now to take my place in the ranks alongside of my 
friend General Henderson and all other good Eepublicans 
from every State in this Union and do the duty of a soldier 
till next November." 

The sensational features of the convention having now 
passed, and having been in session nearly nine hours, 
many of the delegates arose to depart. The Chair an- 
nounced, however, that the next business in order would 
be the call of the roll of States for the presentation of 
candidates for the Vice-Presidency. 

The roll of States was therefore called by the secretary, 
and when he reached Connecticut Mr. Samuel Pessenden 
was introduced and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Fessenden "Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN 

Nominates Bulkeley ^^ ^^^ CONTENTION : Two acts have al- 
for Vice-President , , „ i i , , ■ . 

ready been performed by this great con- 
vention which should receive the hearty and enthusiastic 
approval and ratification of every loyal Eepublican of 
the United States. The first is the nomination of the 
soldier, patriot, and great statesman of Ohio, Governor 
McKinley, as our choice for the Presidency. 
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"The second is the adoption of a platform which, in 
unequivocal terms, pledges the Eepnblican party of this 
great nation to an honest currency and the present gold 
standard. That platform has also adopted a declaration 
for the protection of American industries, also championed 
by our great leader in this contest, William McKinley. 

"Now, the people of the State which I have the honor 
to represent were forward in their conviction in declaring 
their belief in an honest dollar and a single standard, and 
that standard gold. The people of the State of Con- 
necticut are vitally interested in this question. Though 
classed as a doubtful State, we believe that we shall carry 
Connecticut in November for the standard-bearer of the 
Eepnblican party. 

"I have the honor and the pleasure of naming for the 
second place to your national ticket a Connecticut man, 
a man who represents the sentiments of the Eepublicans 
of that State and of all Eepnblican protectionists and 
sound-money men throughout the nation [cries of " Name 
him!"], a sound and fearless Kepublican, a man who is 
distinguished for his rare courage, his ability, and his 
integrity; one who by his own hands and his own brains 
has achieved the great successes of his life; a man whose 
high distinction is not due to accident, but is the result 
of his own merit; one, Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the convention, whose commanding talents and business 
activity have placed him at the head of one of the greatest 
financial institutions of our country. 

"For four consecutive terms he was mayor of the Demo- 
cratic, city of Hartford, and in 1888 was elected Governor 
of our State. [Cries of "Time! time!' ] By his bravery, 
by his generosity and his sagacity his Administration be- 
came one of the most famous in the history of our State. 
That the ticket may be complete, that Connecticut may 
be doubly sure, and that the name of a son of New Eng- 
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land may have a place on the national ticket, in the name 
of Connecticut I nominate Morgan G. Bulkeley for Vice- 
President." [Applause.] 

The secretary continued the roll-call of States. When 
New Jersey was reached Senator Sewell arose and said : 
"Franklin Fort will present the name of New Jersey's 
favorite son, Garret A. Hobart/' Mr. I'ort took the plat- 
form and said : 

Mr. Fort "Mk. PrESIDEN^T AND GENTLEMEN OP 

Nominates THE CONVENTION: I rise to present to 
Garret A. Hobart this convention the claims of New Jersey 
to the Vice-Presidency. We come because 
we feel that we can for the first time in our history bring 
to you a promise that our electoral vote will be cast for 
your nominees. If you comply with our request this 
promise will surely be redeemed. For four years, through 
the blackness of darkness of a universally triumphant 
Democracy, the Kepublicans of New Jersey have main- 
tained their organization, and fought as valiantly as if the 
outcome were to be assured victory. Only twice through 
all this long period has the sun shone in upon us. Yet 
through all these weary years we have, like Goldsmith's 
'Captive,' felt that 

" ' Hope, like the gleaming taper's light. 
Adorns and cheers our way, 
And still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray.' 

"The fulfillment of this hope came in 1894. In that 
year, for the first time since the Eepublican party came into 
existence, we sent to Congress a solid delegation of eight 
Eepublicans and elected a Eepublican to the United 
States Senate. We followed this in 1895 by electing a 
Eepublican Governor by a majority of 28,000. And in 
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this year of grace we expect to give the Republican electors 
a majority of not less than 20,000. 

IN BEHALF OF A NEW NEW JERSEY. 

"I come to you then to-day in behalf of a new New 
Jersey— a politically redeemed and regenerated State. 
'Old things have passed away, and behold! all things 
have become new.' 

"It is many long years since New Jersey has received 
recognition by a national convention. When Henry Clay 
stood for protection in 1844, New Jersey furnished Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen as his associate. The issue was then 
the restoration of the tariff, and was more nearly like that 
of to-day than any other period which I recall in the na- 
tion's political history. In 1856, when the freedom of 
man brought the Eepublican party into existence and the 
great 'Pathfinder' was to lead, New Jersey furnished for 
that unequal contest William L. Dayton as the Vice- 
Presidential candidate. Since then, counting for noth- 
ing, we have asked for nothing. During this period 
Maine has had a candidate for President and a Vice-Presi- 
dent; Massachusetts a Vice-President; New York four 
Vice-Presidents, one of whom became President for almost 
a full term; Indiana a President, a candidate for Presi- 
dent, and a Vice-President; Illinois a President twice and 
a vice-Presidential candidate; Ohio two Presidents and 
now a candidate for the third time; Tennessee a Vice- 
President, who became President for almost a full term. 

"We believe that the Vice-Presidency in 1896 should be 
given to New Jersey. We have reasons for our opinion. 
We have 10 electoral votes. We have carried the State 
in the elections of 1893, '94, and '95. We hope and be- 
lieve we can keep the State in the Eepublican column for 
all time. By your action to-day you can greatly aid us. 
Do you believe you could place the Vice-Presidency in a 
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State more justly entitled to recognition, or one which it 
wonld be of more public advantage to hold in the Eepub- 
lican ranks? 

DESERVES APPROVAL. 

"If the party in any State is deserTing of approval for 
the sacrifice of its members to maintain its organization, 
then the Kepablicans of New Jersey in this, the hour of 
their ascendency, after long years of bitter defeat, cannot 
feel that they come to this convention in vain. 

"We apneal to onr brethren in the South, who know 
with U3 what it is to be overridden by fraud on the ballot- 
box, to be counted out by corrupt election officers, to be 
dominated by an arrogant, unrelenting Democracy. We 
should have carried our State at every election for the 
past ten years if the count had been an honest one. We 
succeeded in throttling the ballot-box stuffers and impris- 
oning the corrupt election officers, only to have the whole 
raft of them pardoned in a day to work again their nefarious 
practices upon an honest people. But to-day, under 
ballot-reform laws, with an honest count, we know we can 
win. It has been a long, terrible strife to the goal, but 
we have reached it unaided and unassisted from without, 
and we come to-day promising to the ticket here selected 
the vote of New Jersey, whether you give us the Vice- 
Presidential candidate or not. We make it no test of our 
Kepublicanism that we have a candidate. We have been 
too long used to fighting for principle for that; but we do 
say that you can by granting our request lighten our bur- 
den and make us a confident party with victory in sight 
even before the contest begins. 

"Will we carry Colorado, Montana, and Nevada this 
year if the Democracy declare for silver at 16 to 1? Let 
us hope we may. New Jersey has as many electoral votes 
as those three States together. 
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"Will you not make New Jersey sure to take their place 
in case of need? We have in all these long years of Ee- 
publicanism been the 'lone star' Democratic State in the 
North. Our forty years of wandering in the wilderness 
of Democracy are ended. Our Egyptian darkness dis- 
appears. We are on the hilltop looking into the promised 
land. Encourage us all as we march over into the polit- 
ical Canaan of Eepublicanism, there to remain, by giving 
us a leader on the national ticket to go with us. 

PROUD OF THEIE PUBLIC MEN. 

"We are pioud of our public men. Their Eepublican- 
ism and love of country has been welded in the furnace of 
political adversity. That man is a Eepublican who ad- 
heres to the party in a State where there is no hope for 
the gratification of personal ambitions. There are no 
camp-followers in the minority party of any State. They 
are all true soldiers in the militant army, doing valiant 
service without reward, gain, or hope thereof, from prin- 
ciple only. 

"A true representative of this class of Eepublicans New 
Jersey will offer you to-day. He is in the prime of life, 
a never-faltering friend, with qualities of leadership un- 
surpassed, of sterling honor, of broad mind, of liberal 
views, of wide public information, of great business capac- 
ity, and withal a parliamentarian who would grace the 
Presidency of the Senate of the United States. A native 
of our State, the son of a humble farmer, he was reared 
in the love of country in sight of the historic field of Mon- 
mouth, on which the blood of our ancestors was shed that 
the Eepublic might exist. From a poor boy unaided and 
alone he has risen to renown among us. 

"In our State we have done for him all that the political 
condition would permit. He has been Speaker of our 
Assembly and President of our Senate. He has been the 
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choice for United States Senator of the Kepublican minor- 
ity in the Legislature, and had it been in our power to 
have placed him in the Senate of the United States he 
would long ere this have been there. 

"His capabilities are such as would grace any position 
of honor in the nation. Not for himself, but for our 
State, not for his ambition, but to give to the nation the 
highest type of public official, do we come to this conven- 
tion, by the command of our State and in the name of the 
Kepublican party of New Jersey, uncouquered and un- 
conquerable, undivided and indivisible, with our united 
voice speaking for all that counts for good citizenship in 
our State, and nominate to you for the office of Vice- 
President of the Eepublic Garret A. Hobart, of New 
Jersey." 

When Illinois was reached Delegate J. Otis Humphrey 
was recognized to second the nomination of Mr. Hobart. 
He spoke as follows: 

Illinois Seconds "Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN 

Hobart' s Nomination. oF THE CONVENTION: I rise to second 
the nomination just made, and I do 
so on behalf of the majority of the delegates of the great 
State of Illinois, which thirty-six years ago gave to the 
Republican party her most distinguished son and to the 
world its greatest human character in the person of 
Abraham Lincoln [cheers] ; Illinois, which in the dark 
days of the Republic gave to the party the matchless silent 
soldier, the greatest military hero the world ever saw, in 
the person of Ulysses S. Grant [cheers] ; Illinois, which 
twelve years ago for this same great office presented to the 
Republican party the leading citizen soldier of the cen- 
tury, our own John A. Logan [cheers] ; Illnois, whose 
electoral vote from Lincoln to Harrison, with unvarying 
regularity, has always been given to the Republican party. 
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On her behalf and in her name, and pledging a like fidel- 
ity and an equal loyalty to the nominees of this conven- 
tion, I second the nomination for Vice-President of Garret 
A. Hobart, of New Jersey." 

The secretary continued to call the roll, and when Ehode 
Island was reached the Chair recognized Mr. Allen, who said : 

"Gentlemen of the Convention: Rhode island 
I desire to present to yon for the high Presents 

oflSce of Vice-President of the United Governor Lippett. 
States another famous son of New Eng- 
land. He comes, it is true, from what you sometimes tell 
us is but a little speck on the map 'way over on the At- 
lantic coast, but that little speck has sent to you and to 
this country a Greene in 1776, a Burnside in 1861, and 
you now have in the councils of this country the father of 
the McKinley protection act. I present to yon in the 
name of the State of Ehode Island his excellency Charles 
Warren Lippett for the office of Vice-President of the 
United States." [Prolonged applause.] 

When Tennessee was called the chairman recognized 
Mr. Eandolph, who, after being liberally applauded, said: 

"Mr. President and Gentlemen Tennessee Presents 
OF THE 'Convention: It has been //• Clay Evans. 
more than thirty years since any citizen 
of the States organized as Confederate States has been 
presented by either of the great national parties for the 
office of President or Vice-President. When the great 
conflict for the nation's life was entered upon, the Eepub- 
lican party had but just assumed control. It became the 
champion of the union of the States and for the preserva- 
tion of the Government under the Constitution. At the 
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close of the contest the success of the national arms was 
regarded as the special triumph of the party. The people 
of the States of the South had been in revolt, and it was 
natural that for a time after hostilities had ceased the 
Kepublican party and those people should distrust each 
other. The one found the great majority of its voters in 
the States which adhered to the Union, and therefore 
selected delegates for President and Vice-President from 
those States. 

"The Democratic party had been the dominant party 
in the States of the South for many generations, and the 
people regarded that party not only as their traditional 
representative, but as the peculiar exponent of their polit- 
ical views. A solid South in a Democratic column of 
electoral votes was a necessary consequence, and for many 
years the Kepublican party has entered upon every na- 
tional contest handicapped with 159 electoral votes abso- 
lutely certain against its nominee. To overcome this 
immense vote thus fixed against it has required the carry- 
ing of each of certain doubtful States in the North, and a 
failure to carry any one of those States, as demonstrated 
in the defeat of Mr. Blaine in the contest of 1884, meant 
the election of the Democratic nominee. To change this 
condition of affairs requires a change of the relations be- 
tween the people of the Southern States and the Eepub- 
lican party. To accomplish such a change two things must 
occur — the people of the South, or a majority of them, 
must be satisfied that their interests are to be promoted 
by the success of the Eepublican party, and also Jthat the 
Eepublican party is ready and willing to concede to them, 
when members of it are acting with ^it, equal recognition 
with the people of the other States in the selection of 
officers and agents for the administration of the Govern- 
ment, and the change must be brought about by obtain- 
ing converts from the Democratic party. 
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SOUTHERN SENTIMENT CHANGES. 

"The experience of the last four years of the adminis- 
tration of the national Government upon Democratic prin- 
ciples and through Democratic officers and agents has 
furnished satisfactory proof on the first proposition; and 
a large majority of the intelligent people of the former 
solid South is now ready to admit that the principles an- 
nounced in the platform just adopted, when honestly 
administered 'through capable officers and agents, must 
result in the building up of a new South, not only in 
name, but in industrial development and in all that goes 
to make up a happy and prosperous people. 

"The proof of the other proposition, that the people of 
the Southern States who are Eepublicans and who are 
honest, worthy, and capable, are to be trusted as officers 
and agents in the administration of the Government under 
hke circumstances, equally with their brothers of the other 
States, and that no invidious discrimination is to be made 
against them because of their locality, ancestry, or past 
history or affiliations, remains yet to be made. 

"Now is the time for the great Republican party to 
make its first serious effort to build itself up and put itself 
in a position of impregnable strength among the people 
of the South. The solid South is reliably solid for the 
Democratic party no longer. Kentucky, Tennessee, Ma- 
ryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Missouri, and North 
Carolina have each given unmistakable indications of drift- 
ing away, and with proper encouragement and suitable 
recognition they may safely be placed in the Eepublican 
column, not only when the result of the election in No- 
vember is announced, but in future contests as they period- 
ically occur. 

"Tennessee, the gateway of the South, the great battle- 
field of the civil war, the State which voted against seces- 
sion when the question was submitted to its people by a 
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large majority— the last State to join itself to the Confed- 
erate States and the first State to return to its loyalty to 
the Union — now presents yon one of its distinguished 
citizens for the second place on its ticket. It is true he is 
not native-born, bnt he is n:ore— he is a citizen by choice, 
and he comes from a State whose people have always been 
loyal to the Union and the Constitution, and who fur- 
nished more soldiers for the armies of the Union m pro- 
portion to her population than any other territory in the 
United States. Our nominee was born in the great State 
of Pennsylvania; he was raised in the great State of Wsi- 
consin. 

"When the President, in the beginning of the na- 
tion's danger, called the citizens to arms to preserve 
the Union and perpetuate the Constitution, though a 
mere boy he enlisted as a private soldier, and after going 
through all the perils of the war, at the end he was honor- 
ably discharged from service. He then became a citizen 
; of the State of Tennessee and has devoted his industry 
and abilities to developing the resources of the Stat^. He 
has won the friendship, respect, and confidence of the 
people among whom he lives. They have put him in 
various official positions; he has been alderman and 
mayor; member of Congress from his district and First 
Assistant Postmaster-General in the last Republican Ad- 
ministration. In every position he has discharged his 
duties honestly and faithfully and to the satisfaction of 
the people. 

HIS RACE FOR GOVERNOR. 

"After he had thus established himself the people of 
Tennessee nominated him for Governor, and the people 
at the November election of 1894 gave him a majority of 
Beveral hundred votes over his opponent, as shown by the" 
returns made by the officers holding the election. After 
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the election a Democratic Legislature enacted a law foi 
the purpose of contesting it. It is not too much to say 
that the law was designed to deprive him of the office to 
which the people had elected him; and the same men 
who, as a Legislature, passed the law, assumed under the 
law to pass upon his right to the office. A pretended 
judicial inquiry was instituted. As a matter of fact it 
was neither judicial nor fair. The issues were false and 
the testimony was garbled. Eedecision changed the face 
of the returns. Enough votes were taken from what he 
had ^received to give his opponent a majority and to 
change his*election into defeat. The ground of the rejec- 
tion of the votes was not that they had not been cast, nor 
that the voters were not legal voters, nor that the judges 
of the election had not been fully satisfied of their right 
to vote by receiving their vote. All of these facts were 
admitted; but the decision was put on the grounds that 
though the voters had paid their poll tax, and had receipts 
showing the payment, as required by law, such receipts 
had not been produced before the officers holding the 
election, as those officers for that reason ^had no right to 
report their votes, and a man never elected Governor is 
now holding office in the State of Tennessee. 

"The people of Tennessee feel that a great wrong has 
been done them and they want an opportunity of express- 
ing their public condemnation of the [act. They want an 
opportunity of showing the confidence they "have in the 
citizen who has thus been defrauded of the office to which 
they elected him. They believe he is worthy of any office 
within the gift of the American 'people. Eepresenting 
them here, I nominate for Vice-President of the United 
States Henry Clay Evans." 

At the conclusion of Judge Randolph's speech his 
colleague, John P. Smith, came upon the platform to 
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second the nomination. He was greeted ■with applause 
and said : 

"Me. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: I regret very ranch that we have not time to devote 
to picturing the qualifications of the gentleman that I 
rise to second the nomination of. Hailing from a State 
that rolled up the majority that elected the first Eepub- 
lican Governor since the days of Washington — the home of 
William 0. Bradley— I come to second the nomination of 
this distinguished gentleman of Tennessee, believing as I 
do that the time has come when there should be no more 
South, East, or West. 

"I am the representative in part of more than seven 
millions of men and women who were bound in chains 
and shackles until about thirty years ago. We ask of this 
great body, the grandest organization this side of eternity, 
to give us the gentleman from Tennessee [laughter and 
applause] — an able man. 

"But here the color question comes up. Somehow or 
other it pops up like the silver and gold question, but we 
cannot help it. But I will say this, you never heard of 
negroes coming into a national convention and bolting 
and walking out because they could not get what they 
believed to be their rights. [Cries of "Good!" cheers, 
and applause.] 

"We want to fight our battles within the party. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of negroes have fallen at the ballot-box 
with a Eepublican ballot in their hand. I rise to second 
the nomination of that representative Tennessean, gallant 
soldier, eminent statesman, and worthy gentleman, H. 
Clay Evans, of Tennessee." [Loud applause.] 

Mr. La Follette, of Wisconsin, in seconding the nom- 
ination of Mr. Evans, spoke of him feelingly and said in 

orknplnHinn : 
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"Gentlemen, when we may possibly Ex-Congressman 
lose something from the Northwest R- M- La Fol/ette, of 
that has heretofore been Eepublican, Wisoonsin, Seconds 
let ns here to-night mark out a new ^'"'"^' *"'"''"''""'■ 
line of clearage that separates the two great sections of 
this country. Put Henry Clay Evans on the ticket with 
William McKinl§y, and I pledge you out of my own 
knowledge that you will put a belt of new Kepublican 
States along the line." [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. Bailey, of Virginia, was then introduced by the 
chairman and addressed the convention as follows: • 

"Mr. Chaieman and Gentlemen of An ex-Confederate 

THE Convention: When we come to from Virginia 

making Presidents and Vice-Presidents, Nominates 
, , , , , . j.1. , J • • J James A Wallcer. 

there seems to be a line that divides ns as 

a people. Asa representative of the South, as a represent- 
ative of the Confederates of the South, I am here to-day 
to voice the sentiment of my Southern people and to 
demand at the hands of this convention that that dead- 
line be forever obliterated. [Applause.] 

"The Southern people are as loyal to the Union, as 
loyal to the nation's flag to-day as they were to the flag of 
the Confederacy. [Applause.] 

"With Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, we propose to forever break up 
the solid South and to bring these great States into the 
Eepublican column." 

He nominated James A. Walker, of Virginia. 

Mr. White, of West Virginia, seconded the nomination 
of Mr. Hobart. 

Mr. Hobart won on the first ballot. 

The roll was then called and the result announced as fol- 
lows: Hobart, 533i; Evans, 280^; Bulkeley, 39 ; Walker, 24; 
Lippett, 8; Grant, 2; Depew, 3; Morton, 1; Thurston, 3. 
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The vote in detail on Vice-President was as follows: 



Ho- Lip- Walk. 

Votes, bart. Evans. Brown, pett. er 

Alabama 22 10 11 1 — _ 

Arkansas 16 10 5 1 — — 

California 18 14 3 1 _ _ 

Colorado 8 — — — — — 

Connecticut 12 — — 12 — — 

Delaware 6 6 — — — — 

Florida 8 5 3 — — — 

Georgia 36 g 21 — — — 

Idalio 6 — — — — — 

Illinois 48 44 4 — — — 

•Indiana 30 12 16 — — — 

•*Iowa 26 8 5 10 — — 

Kansas 20 20 — — — — 

•Kentucky 26 8 17 — — — 

Louisiana... 16 8 8 — — — 

•Maine '..13 — 5 2 — — 

Maryland 16 14 1 1 _ _ 

Massachusetts 80 14 13 4 — — 

Michigan 28 21 7 — — — 

Minnesota 18 6 12 — — — 

Mississippi 18 13 5 — — — 

•Missouri 34 10 23 — ^ — 

•Montana 6 1 — — — — 

Nebraska 16 16 — — — — 

•Nevada 6 3 — — — — 

New Hampshire 8 8 — — — — 

New Jersey 20 20 — — — — 

New York 73 72 — — — — 

North Carolina 32 li 20i — — — 

North Dakota 6 3 3 — — — 

Ohio 46 25 15 6 — — 

Oregon 8 8 — — — — 

Pennsylvania 64 64 — — — — 

Rhode Island 8 — — — 8 — 

South Carolina 18 8 15 — — — 

South Dakota 8 8 — — — — 

Tennessee 34 — 34 — — — 

•Texas , 30 11 13 — — — 

Utah 6 5 1 _ _ _ 

Vermont 8 8 — — — — 

Virginia 24 — — — — 24 

Washington 8 8 — — — — 

West Virginia 13 13 _ _ _ _ 

•Wisconsin 34 3 20 — — — 

Wyoming 6 6 — — — — 

•Absentees — Indiana, 3; Iowa, 3; Kentucky, 1; Maine, 5; Mi* 

souri, 1; Montana, 5; Nevada, 3; Texas, 7; Wisconsin, 1. 
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Ho- Lip- Walk- 
Votes, bart. Evans. Brown, pett. er • 

Alaska 4 4 — — — — 

Arizona 6 4 1 1 — — 

District of Columbia 3 2 — — — — 

Indian Territory 6 6 — — — — 

New Mexico .... 6 — 6 — — — 

Oklahoma 6 4 2 — — — 

Totals 922 533^ 380^ 39 8 24 

The nomination of Mr. Hobart was made unanimous. 

Mr. Bushnell, of Ohio, offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, making Permanent Chairman Thurston the 
chairman of the committee to notify "William McKinley of 
his nomination, and Temporary Chairman Fairbanks the 
chairman of the committee to notify Mr. Hobart. 

All the officers were thanked for faithful performance 
of duty and the people of St. Louis for fulfilling every 
promise relating to the convention. 

The following committees to notify the nominees were 
then appointed : 

PRESIDENT. 

Alabama, 0. D. Alexander; Arkansas, Henry M. 
Cooper; California, Frank A. Miller; Connecticut, George 
Sykes; Delaware, Henry G. Morse; Florida, Dennis 
Egan; Georgia, M. B. Morton; Illinois, CharlesH. Deere; 
Indiana, Hiram Brownlee; Iowa, Calvin Manning; Kan- 
sas, Nathaniel Barnes; Kentucky, John McCartney; 
Maine, George P. Westcott; Maryland, W. F. Airey; Mas- 
sachusetts, M. V. B. Jefferson; Michigan, Thomas J. 
O'Brien; Minnesota, Monroe Nichols; Mississippi, W. D. 
Frasee; Missouri, J. B. Hawwaughawaut; Nebraska, 
John T. Bressler; New Hampshire, William D. Sawyer; 
New Jersey, Ferd W. Eoebling; Now York, Frank His- 
cock; North Carolina, Claude M. Bernard; North Dakota, 
C. M. Johnson; Ohio, M. A. Hanna; Oregon, Charles 
Hilton; Pennsylvania, Theodore L. Flood; South Caro- 
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lina, E. H. Deeos; South Dakota, Walter E. Smead; 
Tennessee, Ernest H. Caldwell; Texas, J. W. Bntler; 
Utah, L. K. Eodgers; Vermont, James W. Brock; Vir- 
ginia, J. S. Browning; Washington, Henry B. Wilson; 
West Virginia, W. L. Lynch; Wisconsin, M. C. Eing; 
AVyoming, H. H. Nickerson; Alaska, C. S. Johnson; Dis- 
trict of Colambia, Joseph E. Poltz; New Mexico, Pedro 
Perea; Oklahoma, John A. Buckler. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Alabama, W. E. Pettiford; Arkansas, John Hadis; Cal- 
ifornia, Eli Denison; Connecticut, Edwin 0. Keeler; 
Delaware, Henry A. Dnpont; Florida, Dennis Egan; 
Georgia, M. J. Doyle; Illinois, Isaac L. Edward; Indiana, 
Jesse Weick; Iowa, C. W. Junkin; Kansas, Frank Vin- 
cent; Kentucky, John G. White; Maine, Stanley Cue- 
man; Maryland, W. G. Tuck; Massachusetts, Willard J. 
Hale; Michigan, E. A. Alger; Minnesota, A. D. David- 
son; Mississippi, J. E. Ousley; Missouri, B. P. Leonard; 
Nebraska, John T. Bressler; New Hampshire, James A. 
Wood; New Jersey, W. Barbour; New York, Lispenard 
Stewart; North Carolina, J. H. Hannon; North Dakota, 
J. M. Devine; Ohio, George Ketchem; Oregon, Charles 
W. Parrish; Pennsylvania, H. S. Denny; Sonth Carolina, 
C. J. Pride; South Dakota, H. T. Meacham; Tennessee, 
H. C. Jarvis; Texas, J. 0. Luby; Utah, J. A. Smith; 
Vermont, Edward C. Smith; Virginia, E. T. Hubbard; 
Washington, James M. Gilbert; West Virginia, P. E. 
Houston; Wisconsin, Julius Eohrer; Wyoming, B. P. 
Fowler; Alaska, C. W. Young; District of Columbia, 
John Coyle; New Mexico, Pedro Perea; Oklahoma, Wil- 
liam Grimes. 

The chairman then declared the convention adjourned 
sine die. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

MAJOR M'KIKLEY'S ACCEPTAKCB. 

The Nominations Received with Satisfaction — Visiting Delegations 
and Statesmen Call at Canton — The Notification Committee 
Comes with the Official Announcement from the National Con- 
vention — Senator Thurston's Address — Major McKinley's Formal 
Acceptance. 

HE nomination of McKiuley and Hobart at 
St. Lonis was received by the Kepublicans 
of the country with quiet satisfaction. 
There was an absence of excitement because 
the result had been foreseen. The election of the ticket 
was considered certain to follow a calm discussion of the 
great economic questions which would be the chief feature 
of the campaign. The State of Ohio, naturally, indulged 
in an outburst of enthusiasm, while the little city of Can- 
ton abandoned itself to a carnival which lasted for several 
days and nights with but little intermission. The place at 
once became the Eepublican Mecca, and not a day passed 
without a visit from delegations and Eepublican clubs, 
who came to tender their congratulations to Major McKin- 
ley. To all the addresses delivered by the visitors the 
Presidential candidate responded freely in short speeches 
which emphasized the fact that, in his opinion, the para- 
mount issue bfore the country was the restoration of the 
protective system, while he did not fail to voice,as he had 
done so many times before, his firm conviction as to the 
national necessity for a sound currency. 
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The official notification of the nomination was made by 
the committee appointed for that purpose at St. Louis. 
The committee came by arrangement on June 29, and was 
lieaded by Senator John M. Thurston, permanent chair- 
man of the National Convention ; Hon. Charles W. Fair- 
banks, temporary chairman of the convention; and Mr. 
Mark A. Hanna, of Cleveland. 

Major McKinley received the visitors on the veranda at 
his residence. The lawn had been thrown open to the 
public, and about one thousand people were present to 
witness the ceremony. On the veranda were seated his 
venerable mother, his wife, the family of his|brother Abner, 
and other intimate friends. 

The weather was delightful, the sun shining with the 
most auspicious glow upon the scene. 

As Major McKinley advanced from the door to meet 
Senator Thurston, the latter shook hands cordially and 
proceeded at once to speak as follows: 

Senator Governor McKinley: We are here to perform a 

Thurston's pleasant duty assigned us by the Republican National 
Address of Convention recently assembled at St. Louis — that of 
Notification, formally notifying- you of your nomination as the can- 
didate of the Republican party for President of the 
United States. We respectfully request your acceptance of this 
nomination and your approval of the declaration of the principles 
adopted by the convention. We assure you that you are the unani- 
mous choice of a united party, and your candidacy will be immedi- 
ately accepted by the country as an absolute guarantee of Republican 
success. 

Tour nomination has been made in obedience to a popular demand, 
whose universality and spontaneity attest the affection and confi- 
dence of the plain people of the United States. By common consent 
you are their champion. Their mighty uprising in your behalf em- 
phasizes the sincerity of their conversion to the cardinal principles 
of protection and reciprocity as best exemplified in that splendid 
Congressional act which justly bears your name. 
Under it this nation advanced to the very culmination of prosperity, 
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'ar sarpassing that of all other peoples and all other times; a pros- 
)erity shared in by all sections, all interests, and all classes; by 
lapital and labor, by producer and consumer; prosperity so happily 
n harmony with the genius of popular government that its choicest 
jlessings were most widely distributed among the lowliest toilers 
md the humblest homes. 

In 1892 your countrymen, unmindful of your solemn warnings, 
returned that party to power which reiterated its everlasting opposi- 
;ion to a protective tariff and demanded the repeal of the McKinley 
ict. They sowed the wind. They reaped the whirlwind. The suf- 
ferings and losses and disasters to the American people from four 
j'ears of Democratic tariff are vastly g'^ater than those which came 
bo them from four years of civil war. 

Out of it all one great good remains. Those who scorned your 
councils speedily witnessed the fulfillment of your prophecies, and 
even as the scourged and repentant Israelites abjured their stupid 
idols and resumed unquestioning allegiance to Moses and to Moses' 
God, so now your countrymen, shamed of their errors, turn to you' 
and to those glorious principles for which you stand, in the full be- 
lief that in your candidacy and the Eepublican platform the end of 
the wilderness has come and the promised land of American pros- 
perity is again to them an assured inheritance. 

But your nomination..means more than the indorsement of a pro- 
tective tariff, of reciprocity, of sound money, and of honest finance, 
tor all of which you have so steadfastly stood. It means an indorse- 
ment of your heroic youth, your fruitful years of arduous public 
service, your sterling patriotism, your stalwart Americanism, your 
Christian character, and the purity, fidelity, and simplicity of your 
private life. In all these things you are the typical American; for 
ill these things you are the chosen leader of the people. God give 
fou strength so to bear the honors and meet the duties of ihat great 
jflBce for which you are now nominated, and to which you will be 
jlected, that your Administration will enhance the dignity and 
aower and glory of this Republic and secure the safety, welfare, and 
iappiness of its liberty-loving people. 

During the remarks of Mr. Thurston Major McKinley 
itood erect, with his right hand behind his baolj, while his 
eft hung at hia side, holding a manuscript copy of his 
■esponse. When his visitor's speech had closed he read 
leliberately the following formal acceptance of the 
lomination ; 
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Major Senator Thurston and Gentlemen of the Noti- 

McKin ley's fication Committee of the Republican National 
Acceptance. Convention: To be selected as their Presidential candi- 
date by a great party convention representing so vast a 
number of the people of the United States is a most distinguished 
honor, for which I would not conceal my high appreciation, 
although deeply sensible of the great responsibilities of the trust 
and my inability to bear them without the generous and constant 
support of my fellow-countrymen. Great as is the honor con- 
ferred, equally auduous and important is the duty imposed, and 
in accepting the one I assume the other, relying upon the patriotic 
devotion of the people to the best interests of our beloved country 
and the sustaining care and aid of Him without whose support all 
we do is empty and vain. 

Should the people ratify the choice of the great convention for 
which you speak, my only aim will be to promote the public good, 
which in America is always the good of the greatest number, the 
honor of our country, and the welfare of the people. 

The questions to be settled in the national contest this year are as 
serious and important as any of the great governmental problems 
that have confronted us in the last quarter of a century. They com- 
mand our sober judgment and a settlement free from partisan 
prejudice and passion, beneficial to ourselves and befitting the 
honor and grandeur of the Republic: They touch every interest of 
our common country. Our industrial supremacy, our productive 
capacity, our business and commercial prosperity, our labor and its 
rewards, our national credit and currency, our proud financial honor, 
and our splendid free citizenship, the birthright of every American, 
are all involved in the pending campaign, and thus every home in 
the land is directly and intimately connected with their proper 
settlement. 

Great are the issues involved in the coming election, and eager and 
earnest are tlie people for their right determination. Our domestic 
trade must be won back and our idle working people employed in 
gainful occupations at American wages. Our home market must be 
restored to its proud rank of first in the world, and our foreign trade, 
so precipitately cut off by adverse national legislation, reopened on 
fair and equitable terms for our surplus agricultural and manufac- 
turing products. 

Protection and reciprocity, twin measures of a true American 
policy, should again command the earnest encouragement of tho 
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Government at Washington. Public confidence must be resumed 
and the skill, the energy, and the capital of our country find ample 
employment at home, sustained, encouraged, and defended against 
the unequal competition and serious disadvantages with which they 
are now contending. The Government of the United States must 
raise money enough to meet both its current expenses and increasing 
needs. Its revenues should be so raised as to protect the material 
interests of our people, with the lightest possible drain upon their 
resources, and maintain that high standard of civilization which has 
distinguished our country for more than a century of its existence. 

The income of the Government, I repeat, should equal its neces- 
sary and proper expenditures. A failure to pursue this policy has 
compelled the Government to borrow money in a time of peace to 
sustain its credit and pay its daily expenses. This policy should be 
reversed, and that, too, as speedily as possible. It must be apparent 
to all, regardless of past party ties or affiliations, that our paramount 
duty is to provide adequate revenue for the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, economically and prudently administered. This the Re- 
publican party has heretofore done, and this I confidently believe it 
will do in the future, when the party is again intrusted with power 
in the executive and legislative branches of our Government. 

The national credit, which has thus far fortunately resisted every 
assault upon it, must and will be upheld and strengthened. If 
sufficient revenues are provided for the support of the Government 
there will be no necessity for borrowing money and increasing the 
public debt. 

The complaint of the people is not against the Administration for 
borrowing money and issuing bonds to preserve the credit of the 
country, but against the ruinous policy which has made this neces- 
fearv, owing to the policy which has been inaugurated. 

The inevitable effect of such a policy is seen in the deficiency in 
the United States Treasury, except as it is replenished by loans, and 
in the distress of the people, who are suffering because of the scant 
demand for either their labor or the products of their labor. Here is 
the fundamental trouble, the remedy for which is Republican oppor- 
tunity and duty. 

During all the years of Republican control following resumption 
there was a steady reduction of the public debt, while the gold re- 
serve was sacredly maintained, and our currency and credit preserved 
without depreciation, taint, or suspicion. If we would restore this 
policy that brought us unexampled prosperity for more than thirty 
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years under the most trying conditions ever known in this country, 
the policy by which we made and bought more goods at home and 
sold more abroad, the trade balance would be quickly turned ia our 
■ favor, and gold would come to us and not go from us in the settle- 
ment of all such balances in the future. 

The party that supplied, by legislation, the vast revenues for the 
conduct of our greatest war, that promptly restored the credit of the 
country at its close, that from its abundant revenues paid off a large 
share of the debt incurred in this war, and that resumed specie pay- 
ments and placed our paper currency upon a sound and enduring 
basis, can be safely -trusted to preserve both our credit and currency 
with honor, stability, and inviolability. The American people hold 
the financial honor of our Government as sacred as our flag, and can 
be relied upon to guard it with the same sleepless vigilance. They 
hold its preservation above party fealty, and have often demonstrated 
that party ties avail nothing when the spotless credit of our country 
is threatened. 

The money of the United States, and every kind or form of it, 
whether of paper, silver, or gold, must be as good as the best in the 
world. It must not only be current at its full face value at home, 
but it must be counted at par in any and every commercial center of 
the globe. The sagacious and far-seeing policy of the great men who 
founded our Government, the teachings and acts of the wisest finan- 
ciers at every stage in our history, the steadfast faith and splendid 
achievements of the great party to which we belong, and the genius 
and integrity of our people have always demanded this and will ever 
maintain it. The dollar paid to the farmer, the wage-earner, and 
the pensioner must continue forever equal in purchasing and debt- 
paying power to the dollar paid to any- government creditor. 

The contest this year will not be waged upon lines of theory and 
speculation, but in the light of severe practical experience and new 
and dearly acquired knowledge. The great body of our citizens 
know what they want and that they intend to have. They know for 
what the Republican party stands and what its return to power means 
to them. They realize that the Republican party believes that our 
work should be done at home and not abroad, and everywhere pro- 
claim their devotion to the principles of a protective tariff, which, 
while supplying adequate revenues for the Government, will restore 
American production and serve the best interests of American labor 
and development. Our appeal, therefore, is not to a false philosophy 
of vain theorists, but to the masses of the American people, the plain, 
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practical people whom Lincoln loved and trusted and whom the 
Republican party lias always faithfully striven to serve. 

The platform adopted by the Republican National Convention has 
received my careful consideration and has njy unqualified approval 
It is a matter of gratification to me, as I am sure it must be to you 
and Republicans everywhere and to all our people, that the expres- 
sions of its declaration of principles are so direct, clear, and em- 
phatic. They are too plain and positive to leave any dhance for 
doubt or question as to their purport and meaning. But you will 
not expect me to discuss its provisions at length or in any detail 
at this time. It will, however, be my duty and pleasure at some 
future day to make to you, and through you to the great party you 
represent, a more formal acceptance of the nomination tendered me. 

No one could be more profoundly grateful than I for the manifes- 
tation of public confidence of which you have so eloquently spoken. 
It shall be my aim to attest this appreciation by an unsparing de- 
votion to what I esteem the best interests of the people, and in this 
work I ask the counsel and support of you, gentlemen, and of every 
other friend of the country. The generous expressions with which 
you, sir, convey the official notice of my nomination are highly 
appreciated and as fully reciprocated, and I thank you and your as- 
sociates of the Notification Committee, and the great party and con- 
vention at whose instance you come, for the high and exceptional 
distinction bestowed upon me. 

Major McKinley's address was frequently applauded by 
the audience, and his remarks concerning protection were 
received with special marks of enthusiastic approval. 

The conclusion of the address of acceptance closed the 
official ceremonies of the day. Mr. Henry H. Smith, of 
Michigan, one of the assistant secretaries of the convention, 
presented the gavel made from a log of the house in which 
Abraham Li/icoln lived, which was used by Chairman 
Thurston in the convention, as described in the previous 
chapter. 

Major and Mrs. McKinley received the members 
of the committee in the parlors, and after a lunch on the 
lawn, whore there was more speech-making, not connected 
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■with the notification ceremonies, the committee was es- 
corted to the train and returned to Cleveland as the gaests 
of Jlr. Hanna. 

This was the last official act connected with the Eepnb- 
lican Presidential nomination before the opening of the 
campaign. 
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CHAPTEE XIVo 

m'kinlet's views on various topics. 

The Republican Party— The Protective Tariff— The New South and 
Protection— Constitutionality of Protection — The Wilson-Gor- 
man Tariff Law— The Colored Men as Soldiers— The Labor 
Question— The Public Schools— The Spirit of Religion— On 
Counting a Quorum — The American Volunteer — Education Ele- 
vates Citizenship — The Republican Party and Civil Service — 
Notifies Harrison of his Renomination — Memorial Day Eloquence 
—Fourth of July Oration— Dedication of the Ohio Building at 
the World's Fair. 

OW that Major McKinley has entered upon 
new relations with the people his views upon 
every issue that may influence the course 
of future events are of vital interest. For- 
tunately Major McKinley has been for many 
years a popular orator. He has addressed 
people by the million. He has occupied 
not only the political platform in almost every State in the 
Union, but has delivered addresses upon a wide range of 
topics embracing the fields of education, labor, religion, 
civil service, the public schools, finance, the ballot, the 
race question, and in fact almost every conceivable topic 
which has been the subject of public thought. 

At this critical juncture, therefore, his utterances upon 
various questions, made without reference to the circum- 
stances which now surround him, will be studied with 
aridity. 
In an address before the Michigan Club at Detroit, 
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February 22, 1895, he paid a tribute to the Republican 
party, speaking as follows: 

_, _ ... "I have not met with the Republicans 

The Republican ^ 

I Party. ^^ Michigan since the great victory of 

' 1894— the great national victory — and 

I bring to you my congratulations upon the proud part 
you bore in that great conflict resulting so triumph- 
antly for Republican principles and, as I believe, for 
the best interests of the whole country. I cannot be- 
lieve that our principles are less dear to us in their triumph 
than they were in their temporary defeat. I cannot believe 
that the principles which won a most unprecedented vic- 
tory from ocean to ocean require now either modification or 
abandonment. They are dearer and closer to the Ameri- 
can heart than they have ever been in the past, and not- 
withstanding these great principles are cherished in the 
hearts of the American people, there is still a greater and 
more significant battle to be fought in the near future be- 
fore we can realize those principles in administration and 
legislation. 

"While in the situation of the country there is no cause 
for congratulation, this is not the time to employ terms of 
distrust or aggravation. Times are bad enough, and the 
voice of encouragement is more appropriate than that of 
alarm and exaggeration. The realities are quite ugly 
enough, and it is the duty of each of us, by word and act 
in 80 far as it can be done, to improve the present condi- 
tion. But above all, we must not disparage our Govern- 
ment. We must uphold it at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding that we may not be able to 
support the measures and policies of the present Admin- 
istration. Home prosperity is the only key to an easy 
treasury and a high credit. The Republican party has 
never lowered the flag or credit of the Government, but 
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has exalted both. I agree with the President in his recent 
message that a predicament confronts us. When I was 
here six years ago, reading from his message, it was a con- 
dition that confronted us, and that condition was an over- 
flowing Treasury under Republican legislation. Now I 
come back to you, and it is a predicament that confronts 
the people of the United States because of a deficiency 
created by the legislation of a Democratic Congress and 
Administration. 

• "I am sure, however, that there is wisdom and patriot- 
ism ample enough in the country to relieve ourselves from 
this or any other predicament, and to place us once more 
at the head of the nations of the world in credit, produc- 
tion, and prosperity. The Eepublican party needs but to 
adhere faithfully to its principles — to the principles enun- 
ciated by the great national conventions— which guided 
the Republic for a third of a century in safety and honor; 
which gave the country an adequate revenue, and while 
doing that labor received comfortable wages and steady 
employment; which guarded every American interest at 
home and abroad with zealous care; principles, the appli- 
cation of which made us a nation of homes, of independent, 
prosperous freemen, where all had a fair chance and an 
equal opportunity in the race of life. You do not have to 
guess what the Republican party will do. The whole 
world knows its purposes. It has embodied them in law 
and executed them in administration. It has bravely met 
every emergency and has ever measured up to every new 
duty. It is dedicated to the people; it stands for the 
United States. It practices what it preaches and fear- 
lessly enforces what it teaches. Its simple code is home 
and country. Its central idea is the well-being of the peo- 
ple and all the people. It has no aim which does not take 
into account the honor of the Government and the ma- 
terial advancement and happiness of the American people. 
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The Eepnblican party is neither an apology nor a reminis- 
cence. It is prond of its past and it sees greater useful- 
ness in the future." 

His Tiews upon the protective tariff have been fully set 
forth in previous chapters in this work, but one or two 
nuggets upon this great question, with which the name of 
jMcKinley will ever be associated in the history of our 
country, will not be out of place here. In a speech at 
Atlanta, Ga., August 21, 1888, Major McKinley said: 

Yf, p f f "The protective system must stand or 

Tariff. ^^'^ ^® ^ whole. As Burke said of liber- 

ty: 'It is the clear right of all or of 
none. It is only perfect when universal.' It must be a 
protective tariff for all interests requiring the encourage- 
ment of the Government, or it must be free trade or a 
revenue tariff, and rest alike upon all classes and all por- 
tions of the country." 

Three years prior to this date, at Petersburg, Va., 
October 29, 1885, Major McKinley made a ringing address 
upon the prote9tive tariff which set the South and tlie 
country to thinking. It was a clear demarcation of policy 
between the Kepublican party and its opponents upon 
economic issues. It attracted widespread attention. On 
this occasion he said in part: 

Th N S th "^ come to your State upon the invita- 
and Protection ^'°° "f the chairman of the Eepublican 
State Committee to talk to you about 
the country and its condition and the relation of the two 
political parties to our present and future. I do not 
come to tell you the splendid story of the Eepublican party 
in the past, for with that you are all familiar. I come 
rather to talk to you of the future, of that which concern^ 
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your labor, your material interests, and yonr individual as 
well as the general prosperity. I come to say in Virginia 
precisely what I have said in Ohio, for there is one thing 
that can always be said about the Republican party— it is 
a national party. It advocates the same principles in Ohio 
and Massachusetts, in New York and New Jersey, that it 
advocates in Virginia, Mississippi, and North and South 
Carolina; for wherever yon find Eepublicans, whether it is 
in one of the States of the North or in one of the States 
of the South, you find them always standing upon the same 
platform, always carrying the same flag, always in favor of 
national unity and national prosperity. 

"A great question, my fellow-citizens, before this coun- 
try — a question of the now and a question of the here- 
after — is whether we shall have maintained in the United 
States a system of protection to American labor and 
American development, or whether we shall have practical 
free trade with all the countries of the world, and impose 
no duties except for revenue upon articles of merchandise 
and products that may be brought into the United States. 
No, we want no free trade. First of all, we want to know 
which party, if any, is in favor of free trade. You say 
that the Democratic party is in favor of free trade and the 
Republican party is in favor of protection. But there are 
a good many Democrats who say they are in favor of pro- 
tection. There are two ways of determining the position 
of a political party: one is by its platform, the other is 
by its' record and its votes in the Congress of the United 
States. 

"Let us try the Democratic and Republican parties by 
this test for a moment, because I would not do the Demo- 
cratic party any injustice upon this subject if I could; 
and I assert here to-night, and I challenge contradiction 
by any gentleman in this audience or elsewhere, that since 
1840 and before, with just two exceptions, the Democratic 
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party of the United States in national convention and in 
national platforms from 1840 to 1884 has declared in favor 
of a revenue tariff closely approximating free trade. They 
did it in 1840, they did it in 1844, they did it in 1848, 
they did it in 1852, they did it in 1856, they did it in 
1860, and again in 1868, with a suggestion of 'incidental 
protection,' and they omitted it in 1864 and 1872. And 
why did they omit it? They omitted it in 1872 because in 
that year the Democratic party had nominated for its 
Presidential candidate the old Kepublican leader, Horace 
Greeley, who had taught the younger men of this country 
the great doctrine of American protection, and they did 
not, therefore, that year dare to declare in favor of free 
trade with a protectionist standing on their platform. 

"Now, my fellow-citizens, what is this tariff? It is very 
largely misunderstood, and if I can to-night make this 
audience, the humblest and the youngest in it, understand 
what the tariff means, I will feel that I have been well 
paid for my trip to Virginia. What, then, is the tariff? 
The tariff, my fellow-citizens, is a tax put upon goods made 
outside of the United States and brought into the United 
States for sale and consumption. That is, we say to Eng- 
land, we say to Germany, we say to France: 'If you want 
to sell your goods to the people of the United States, you 
must pay so much for the privilege of doing it; you must 
pay so much per ton, so much per yard, so much per foot, 
as the case may be, for the privilege of selling to the 
American people, and what you pay in that form goes 
into the public treasury to help discharge the public bur- 
dens.' It is just like the little city of Petersburg, for 
example. I do not know what your customs may be, but 
in many cities of the North, if a man comes to our cities 
and wants to sell goods to our people on the streets, not to 
occupy any of our business houses, not being a permanent 
resident or trader, not living there, but traveling and 
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selling from town to town— if he comes to one of onr little 
cities in Ohio we say to him : 'Sir, yon must pay so much 
into the city treasury for the privilege of selling goods to 
our people here.' Now, why do we do that? We do it to 
protect our own merchants. 

"Just so our Government says to the countries of the 
Old World — it says to England and the rest: 'If you 
want to come in and sell to our people you must pay some- 
thing for the privilege of doing it, and pay it at the 
Treasury and at the custom-houses,' and that goes into 
the Treasury of the United States to help discharge the 
public debt and pay the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Now, that is the tariff, and if any man at this 
point wants to ask me any questions about it I want him 
to do it now, for I don't want, when I am gone, to have 
some Democrat say: 'If I could only have had an oppor- 
tunity to ask him a question I would like to have done it, 
because I could have exposed the fallacy of his argument.' 
So I want him to do it now. 

"I said to the people of Ohio when we were making our 
canvass this year: 'Elect a Republican Legislature, so 
that we may send John Sherman back to the Senate of 
the United States, and thereby preserve a Eepublioan 
majority in that great parliamentary body.' And I say to 
the citizens of Virginia, I do not care what your politics 
are, I do not care where you stood during the great civil 
war — if you are interested in the development of a new 
and progressive order of things in Virginia— I say to you 
as I said to the people of Ohio, 'Elect a Legislature that 
will send to the Senate of the United States a man who 
will vote for the protective tariff;' and if you do that the 
Republican party will preserve its majority in that great 
body which is the only Eepublican citadel we have left. 
The House is Democratic; the President is Democratic, 
or they think he is. They thought he was, but I do not 
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know how he is going to turn ont. They have the Honse 
and the President, and if General Mahone is defeated in 
Virginia, I do not know that it is possible for the Eepnb- 
licans to preserve the Senate during the entire Adminis- 
tration of Grover Cleveland. 

"Now, my fellow-citizens, a little more about the tariff. 
It is a very dry subject, but it is a subject which affects 
your purse, your dress, your living, and your homes; it 
affects your every-day interests and your ability to live in 
comfort and to keep your family from want. 

"Why, they call me a high protectionist. I am a high 
protectionist; I do not deny it, and I would not be seri- 
ously disturbed in mind if the tariff were a little higher. 
Do you know of any reason in the world why Americans 
should not make everything that Americans need ? There 
is, indeed, no reason. We have the capital; we have the 
skill; we have all the elements of nature; we have every- 
thing we need, and I would make the duty so high that 
there would be feweir English goods coming into the 
United States and more American goods consumed at 
home. Do you think there would be an idle man in 
America if we manufactured everything that Americans 
use? Do you think if we didn't buy anything from 
abroad at all, but made everything we needed, that every 
man would not be employed in the United States, and 
employed at a profitable remuneration? Why, everybody 
is benefited by protection, even the people who do not be- 
lieve in it— for they get great benefit out of it, but will not 
confess it; and that is what is the matter with Virginia. 
Heretofore she has not believed in it. You have not had 
a public man that I know of in Washington for twenty- 
five years, save one, except the Eepublicans, who did not 
vote against the great doctrine of American protection, 
American industries, and American labor; and do you 
imagine that anybody is coming to Virginia with his money 
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to bnild a mill, or a factory, or a furnace, and develop 
your coal and your ore— bring his money down here when 
you vote every time against his interests and don't let those 
who favor them vote at allV No. If you think so you 
might just as well be undeceived now, for they will not 
come. 

"Why, old John Randolph, I don't know how many 
years ago, said on the floor of the American Congress, in 
opposing a protective tariff, he did not believe in manufac- 
tories. 'Why,' said he, 'if you have manufactories in 
Philadelphia you will have cholera six months in the year.' 
That was what the 'Sage of Roanoke' said, and Virginia 
seems to be still following the sentiments he uttered years 
and years ago. 

"I tell you, manufactories do not bring cholera — they 
bring coin, coin; coin for the poor man, coin for the rich, 
coin for everybody who will w«rk; comfort and content- 
ment for all deserving people. And if you vote for in- 
creasing manufactories, my fellow-citizens, you will 'vote 
for the best interests of your own State, and you will be 
making iron and steel and pottery and all the great lead- 
ing products just as Ohio and Pennsylvania are making 
them to-day. 

"Tell me why your land in Virginia in 1880 was worth 
an average price of but 110.92 all over the State, while 
over in Pennsylvania the average price per acre was 149. 
Virginia has just as good soil as Pennsylvania; Vir- 
ginia has just as rich minerals as Pennsylvania; and what 
makes the difference between $11 and $49 is that you have 
little development in Virginia— and your old policy will 
never bring more. 

"Stand by your interests— stand by the party that stands 
by the people, because in the Republican party there is no 
such thing as 'class or caste. The humble, poor colored 
man in the Republican party, the humble, poor white 
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man in the Eepublican party, has an equal chance with 
the opulent white or colored Eepublican in the race of 
life. And so to every race and every nationality the Ee- 
publican party says: 'Come up higher!' We do not 
appeal to passions; we do not appeal to baser instincts; we 
do not appeal to race or war prejudices. We do appeal to 
your consciences; we do appeal to your own best interests 
to stand by a party that stands by the people. Vote the 
Eepublican ticket; stand by the protective policy; stand 
by American industries; stand by that policy which believes 
in American work for American workmen, that believes 
in American wages for American laborers, that believe 
in American homes for American citizens. Vote to main- 
tain that system by which you can earn enough not only 
to give you the comforts of life, but the requirements of 
life; enough to educate and equip your children, who may 
not have been fortunate by birth — who may not have been 
born with a silver spoon in their mouths — enough to 
enable them, in turn, to educate and prepare their chil- 
dren for the great possibilities of American life. I am for 
America because America is for the common people. We 
have no kings, we have no dukes, we have no lords. 
Every man in this country represents the sovereign power 
of this great Government, and every man has equal power 
with every other man to clothe that sovereign with his will. 
I believe in America because we have no laws in this 
country like the old laws of primogeniture, where every- 
thing goes to the first-born; and I like this country for 
another thing: when the rich man dies he cannot entail 
his property. Often the boy he leaves behind him, reared 
in luxury and wealth, if raised to do nothing cannot take 
care of the property left him. I will tell you how it is up 
in our country, and I want it so down here in Virginia. 
In less than twenty-five years the son of a poor man has 
a part of the wealth which the opulent ancestor left that 
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will not stay with his unworthy descendant. And so 
everybody gets a chance after awhile. The wealthy men 
of our country to-day were poor men forty years ago, and 
the future manufacturers are the mechanics of the present. 
Make that possible in Virginia and you will win. Make it 
possible to break down the prejudices of the past. Get 
up from under your ancestral tree. Eecognize and give 
force to the Constitution ; permit every man to vote for 
the party of his choice and have his ballot honestly 
counted. Push to the front where you belong as a 
State and a people. 

"Be assured that the Eepublicans of the North harbor no 
resentments— only ask for the results of the war. They 
wish you the highest prosperity and greatest development. 
They bid yon, in the language of Whittier, ^ 

" ' A school-house plant on every hill. 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence; 
Till North and South, together brought. 
Shall own the same electric thought; 
In peace a common flag salute. 
And, side by side, in labor's free 
And unresentful rivalry. 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought.' " 

At Beatrice, Neb., August 3, 1892, in discussing the 
subject of protection he made this spirited contribution 
to the discussion of the paramount issue of the hour: 

"Hamilton and Madison, Jefferson and Constituthna/it/ 
Calhoun, Clay and Webster, and Adams of Protection. 
and Jackson always asserted and mantained the consti- 
tutionality of protection. Is Cleveland a better con- 
stitutional lawyer than Jefferson? Is Vilas more 
learned than Madison? Watterson more profound than 
Clay? Adlai Stevenson a better expounder of the Con^ 
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stitution than Andrew Jackson ? Are all of them com- 
bined safer interpreters of that great instrument than 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which has never 
failed when called upon to sustain the constitutionality 
of a protective tariff? If it is in violation of any constitu- 
tion, it is not that of the United States. It is a manifest 
violation of the Constitution of the Confederate States. 
Possibly that is what they mean." 

At the convention of Kepublican college clubs at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 17, 1892, Major McKinley said : "Pro- 
tection builds up; a revenue tariff tears down. Protection 
brings hope and courage to heart and home; free trade 
drives them from both. Free trade levels down ; protec- 
tion levels up." 

Eeferring to an earlier period, the following paragraph is 
taken from McKinley's speech at Toledo, Ohio, February 
12, 1891, in the course of a discussion of the position of 
Mr. Cleveland on the tariff: 

"Our philosophy includes the grower of the wool, the 
weaver of the fabric, the seamstress, and the tailor. 
Tariff reformers have no thought of these toilers. They 
can bear their hard tasks in pinching poverty for the sake 
of cheap coats, which prove by far the dearer when meas- 
ured by sweat and toil. The tariff reformers concern them- 
selves only about cheap coats and cheap shoes. We do 
not overlook the comfort of those who make the coats and 
make the shoes, and will provide the wool and the cloth, 
the hides and the leather." 

It is interesting to note Major McKinley's review of the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff law which repealed and supplanted 
the great protective tariff act of 1890 which bears his 
name. In the course of that campaign tour of 1894, on 
September 8, at Bangor, Maine, Major McKinley delivered 
an address largely devoted to this subiect. He said. 
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"I recall with emotion my last visit to Wilson-Gorman 
your city. It was in the political cam- ^""'^^ ^'"^• 
paign of 1884, when the great leader and statesman 
of the State of Maine, the beloved of all the country, 
was the Presidential candidate of the Eepublican party. 
He was a leader around whom all Ohio Republicans 
were proud to rally and to whom they gave a warm, 
earnest, and cheerful support. He lost the Presidency, 
but could not be deprived of a place in history which 
that great office, exalted as it is, could not have bright- 
ened, and failure to secure which could not Wast. 

"For, more and better than all else, he has a place in 
the hearts of the people, as tender and affectionate as that 
of almost any other American statesman living or dead. 

"For eighteen months, my fellow-citizens, the Demo- 
cratic President and Democratic Congress have been 
running the Government, during which time little else 
has been running. Industry has been practically stopped. 
Labor has found little employment, and, when employed, 
it has been at greatly reduced wages. Both Government 
and people have been draining their reserves and both have 
been running in debt. The Government has suffered in 
its revenues and the people in their incomes. The total 
losses to the country in business, property, and wages are 
beyond human calculation. There has been no cessation 
of the waste of wealth and wages; no contentment, bright- 
ness, or hope has anywhere appeared. Discontent and dis- 
tress have been universal. The appeals to charity have 
never been so numerous and incessant nor their necessity 
everywhere so manifest. 

"Congress has disappointed the people, trifled with the 
sacred trust confided to it, excited distrust and disgust 
among its constituents, and impaired their enterprises and 
investments. In almost continuous session for thirteen 
months, they have done nothing but aggravate the situ- 
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ation. Pledged, if platforms mean anything, to overthrow 
our long-continued policy of protection, they have quar- 
reled and compromised and, npon their own testimony, 
have been compromised. 

"The result of their long wrangle is a tariff law with 
which nobody is satisfied. A law which even those who 
made it apologized for. A law which the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and almost the entire 
Democratic side of the House condemned by a yea-and- 
nay vote only a few days before its passage, affirming 
their intention in the most solemn manner not to permit 
it to be enacted. A law which was never approved by a 
majority of either the House Committee on Ways and 
Means or the Senate Committee of Finance, who were 
charged with the preparation and management of the bill. 
A law which all factions of the Democratic party agree is 
the work of a monstrous trust, which Chairman AVilson 
confessed, amid the applause of his confederates, with 
deep chagrin and humiliation, 'held Congress by ihe 
throat.' 

"The history of the new tariff legislation is interesting 
and instructive. The House, which alone has the power 
to originate revenue bills, passed what is known as the 
Wilson bill, a measure which has the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being the only tariff bill in our history that was 
ever indorsed by a President in his annual message to 
Congress before it had been rejDorted to the House and 
before it had ever been officially adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committwe. It was ostensibly a tariff bill for 
revenue, and yet on its face it did not raise sufficient 
revenue to conduct the Government. If that 'bill had 
become a law, every estimate I have seen touching its 
revenue-raising power created an annual deficiency of 
from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

"The bill went to the Senate and took the usual course 
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of reference to the Committee on Finance, which is 
charged with the revenue legislation of the Senate. After 
long consideration by the committee the Wilson bill, with 
more than four hundred amendments, was reported to the 
Senate. But after much talking and wrangling it was 
soon made manifest that neither the AVilson bill nor the 
Wilson bill with the Finance Committee's amendments 
could pass that body. 

"And so, taking the matter out of the hands of the 
Senate and out of the hands of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, a self -constituted adjusting committee — ^a com- 
mittee unknown to the Constitution, a committee un- 
authorized by the rules of the Senate or by party caucus 
or custom — an adjusting committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Jones, of Arkansas, West, of Missouri, and Harris, of 
Tennessee, undertook to make a bill which would receive 
the votes of forty-three Senators or a bare majority of all. 

"The Democratic party is a most remarkable party. 
They are for anything to get power, but they are never 
for anything which got them power. 

"They were for free raw materials in the campaign of 
1892. But they were opposed to free raw materials after 
the campaign was successful and when they possessed the 
power to make them free. 

"They were vociferously opposed to trasts in their plat- 
form and on the stamp when they were trying to get back 
into office. But it is conceded that they became the will- 
ing tools and advocates of trusts when opportunity came 
to strike the blow against them. 

"They posed as the true and only friends of labor dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1893, and even pointed to 
the Homestead riots as the direct and logical fruits of Ee- 
publican legislation. But since that time they have in- 
flicted upon American labor the deadliest blow it has 
received. Their policy has reduced wages and beggared 
labor beyond description. 
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"They promised the farmer better prices for his wheat 
and wool when they were seeking his vote. But when they 
once obtained his suffrage their economic policy began to 
force down the prices daily until they have now reached 
the lowest point known for nearly fifty years. 

"They have disappointed every respectable expectation 
they raised in the campaign of 1892, but justified every 
fear or evil prediction urged against them. They have 
ignored every promise. They have disregarded every obli- 
gation. They have broken faith with a trusting people 
and exposed their insincerity and double dealing. They 
appear before the American people to-day totally dis- 
credited and in disgrace, upon their own confessions, be- 
fore the close of half of the Presidential term. They have 
utterly failed to redeem any pledge made to the people, 
and after more than a year's continuous sescion of Con- 
gress are forced to acknowledge their infirmity, imbecil- 
ity, and the lack of united purpose to carry out any single 
one of the great promises of the campaign. They have 
exhibited their inherent weakness and h-ave disclosed irre- 
concilable differences with the party. 

"The Senate does not agree with the House nor the 
House with the Senate, nor either with itself or the 
President, while the great body of the people is decid- 
edly at variance with all of them. 

"Under such anomalous circumstances, is it any wonder 
that President Cleveland, in his letter to Chairman Wil- 
son, should have mournfully exclaimed: 'There is no 
excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and 
the temper of the rank and file of the Democracy. They 
are downcast under the assertion that their party fails in 
ability to manage the Government, and they are apprehen- 
sive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail; but 
they are much more downcast and apprehensive in their 
fear that Democratic principles may be surrendered.' 
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"No party can be safely trusted with the sacred in- 
berests of the people or the Government without it pos- 
sesses a fixed, honest and enlightened purpose. Siugle- 
QBSS of purpose is necessary to every reform, indispensable 
to wise administration and legislation. The want of this 
c[uality is the infirmity of the present Congress. 

"Failure and disappointment were bound to follow an 
administration and Congress thus chosen, and the whole 
country suffers as a result. The Administration and Con- 
gress are without compass or rudder. They have at length 
passed a tariff law, such as it is, but if we credit Demo- 
cratic testimony alone the people burn with impatience 
for an opportunity to repudiate both it and them. 

"We could bear with resignation their party differences 
and demoralization if the Democratic party was the sole 
sufferer. But when we contemplate the widespread ruin 
to business and enterprise and employment we appreciate 
the dreadful sacrifice which this Administration has en- 
tailed and the appalling mistake of 1892." 

His utterances in favor of an intelligent and free ballot 
are too numerous to mention in a work of this limited 
character. At Ironton, Ohio, October 1, 1885, in speaking 
of the purity of the ballot and peaceful methods in elec- 
fcions he said : 

"The war is over; the flag of the lost and wicked cause 
went down at Appomattox more than ^.^.^ Rights. 
twenty years ago; but that does not 
prevent us from insisting that all that was gained in 
(var shall not be lost in peace. The contest is over 
—we pray never to be resumed; but that which was 
iequred by so much blood, suffering, and sacrifice must 
be cheerfully accorded by every patriotic citizen. The 
struggle cost too much human life and public treasure to 
36 apologized for or frittered away under any pretext. 
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The results admit of no compromise. The standard of 
patriotism and the respect for law must not be lowered; 
the hideous specter of a wicked conspiracy need not be 
veiled. Patriotism and obedience to the Constitution, the 
old as well as the new, must be kept to the forefront. 
Weak and sentimental gush must not be permitted to con- 
ceal disobedience of the law or protect the flagrant vio- 
lators of the rights of citizenship. The country's enemies 
were forgiven long ago ; liberal and magnanimous pardon 
was extended to them. Mutual forbearance should be 
cultivated. Honorable concessions were made upon both 
sides, but the freedom and political equality of all men 
must be fully and honorably recognized wherever our flag 
floats." 

In New York, in the course of his Memorial Day ad- 
dress upon the American volunteer soldier. May 30, 1889, 
discussing the rights of the colored men in the South, he 
said: 

_, - , . „ "Our black allies must neither be de- 

The Colored Men 
as Soldiers. serted nor forsaken. Every right se- 
cured them by the Constitution must be 
as surely given to them as though God had put upon their 
faces the color of the Anglo-Saxon race. They fought for 
the flag in the war, and that flag, with all it represents 
and stands for, must secure them every constitutional 
right in peace. At Baton Eouge the first regiment of the 
Black Brigade, before starting for Port Hudson, received 
at the hands of its white colonel — Colonel Stafford — its 
regimental colors in a speech from the colonel, which 
ended with this injunction: 

" 'Color-bearer, guard, defend, protect, die for, but do 
not surrender these colors.' 

"To which the sergeant replied — and he was as black as 
pay coat: 
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" 'Colonel, I'll return those flags to you in honor or I'll 
report to God the reason why.' 

"He fell mortally wounded in one of the desperate 
charges in front of Port Hudson, with his face to the 
enemy, with those colors in his clinched fist pressed upon 
his breast. He did not return the colors, but the God 
above him knew the reason why. 

"Against those who fought on the other side in that 
great conflict we have no resentment; for them we have 
no bitterness. We would impose upon them no punish- 
ment; we would inflict upon them no indignity. They 
are our brothers. We would save them even from humilia- 
tion. But I will tell you what we insist upon, and we will 
insist upon it until it is secured — that the settlement made 
between Grant and Lee at Appomattox, which was after- 
ward embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
shall be obeyed and respected in every part of this Union. 
More we have never asked, less we will not have." 

Major McKinley, himself the son of a worker in iron, 
a child of sturdy and industrious parents, has through- 
out his career been a conspicuous champion of the cause 
of industry. In the course of a speech in the House 
of Representatives on August 28, 1890, he said: 

"When we constitute eight hours a ^^^ ^^^^^ 
day's work, instead of ten hours, every ' Question. 
four days give an additional day's work 
to some workingman who may not have any employment 
at all. It is one more day's work, one more day's wages, 
one more opportunity for work and wages, an increased 
demand for labor. Therefore, I am in favor of this bill." 

Again at Cincinnati, September 1, 1891, speaking of the 
American workingman he said : 
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"The ideals of yesterday are the truths of to-day. What 
we hope for and aspire to uow we will realize in the future 
if we are prudent and careful. If right is on our side and 
we pursue resolute but orderly methods to secure our end, 
it is sure to come. There is no better way of securing 
what we want, and what we believe is best for us and those 
for whom we have a care, than the old way of striving 
earnestly and honestly for it. The labor of the country 
constitutes its strength and its wealth, and the better that 
labor is conditioned, the higher its rewards, the wider its 
opportunities, and the greater its comforts and refine- 
ments, the better will be our civilization, the more sacred 
will be our homes, the more capable our children, and the 
nobler will be the destiny which awaits us. We can only 
walk in the path of right, resolutely insisting on the right, 
always being sure at the same time that we are right our- 
selves, and time will bring the victories. To labor is ac- 
corded its full share of the advantages of a government 
like ours. None more than the laborers enjoys the bene- 
fits and blessings which our free institutions make. This 
country differs in many and essential respects from other 
countries, and, as is often said, it is just this difference 
which makes us the best of all. It is the difference between 
our political equality and the caste conditions of other na- 
tions which elevates and enlightens the American laborer 
and inspires within him a feeling of pride and manhood. 
It is the difference in recompense received by him for his 
labor and that received by the foreigner which enables him 
to acquire for himself and his a cheery home and the com- 
forts of life. It is the difference between our educational 
facilities and the less liberal opportunities for learning in 
other lands which vouchsafes to him the priceless privilege 
of rearing a happy, intelligent, and God-fearing family. 
The great Matthew Arnold has truly said : 'America holds 
the future.' It is in commemoration of the achievements 
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of labor in the past that Labor Day was established. It 
was eminently fitting that the people should tnrn aside on 
one day of the year from their usual vocation and rejoice 
together over the unequaled prosperity that has been 
vouchsafed to them. The triumphs of American labor 
cannot easily be recited nor its trophies enumerated. But 
great as they have been in the past, I am fully convinced 
that there are richer rewards in store for labor in the 
future." 

His voice has ever been heard in the cause of educa- 
tion. He is himself largely a self-educated man, because 
he spent the four years of his youth which a young man 
under ordinary circumstances devotes to study in a uni- 
versity in that great school of war where men and events 
are the text-books from which the lesson must be drawn. 
In a speech at Canal Fulton, Ohio, August 30, 1887, occurs 
the following passage relating to the common schools: 

"An open school-house, free to all, ^.^^ 

evidences the highest type of advanced public School. 
civilization. It is the gateway to prog- 
ress, prosperity, and honor— the best security for the liber- 
ties and independence of the people. It is better than 
garrisons and guns, than forts and fleets. An educated 
people governed by true moral principles can never take 
a backward step nor be dispossessed of their citizenship or 
hberties." 

Speaking again in the same address of our public 
schools he said: 

"One thing essential to 'getting on in the world' is to 
lave a purpose. Life without it will prove a failure and 
all your efforts barren of results. Drifting will not do. 
You must have a port in view, from which storms and 
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tempests, while they may divert your course for the time, 
can only delay, not defeat, your ultimate landing. Seek 
the calling to which you seem best adapted, and then do 
not expect too large results. Every legitimate calling is 
honorable if we make it so and leads to honor. Every 
young man should not enter what is called the 'learned 
professions,' for all are not fitted to prosecute them suc- 
cessfully. The avenues to useful employment just as hon- 
orable and lucrative are open upon every hand. The 
'learned professions' are no longer the exclusive stepping- 
stones to official honor and the State's highest trusts. I 
would rather be able to shovel sand well than be a blun- 
dering doctor, a pettifogging lawyer, or an unsuccessful 
preacher whom no congregation would welcome. It is far 
better to be at the head of any honorable occupation, how- 
ever lowly, than to be at the foot of the highest, no mat- 
ter how exalted. Go at that which will secure yon the 
front rank and give you a place in the front row. The 
rear rank and the back seat are doubtless indispensable in 
the march of mankind, but let the man occupy them who 
can do no better. 

"Public instruction yields a power vast and far-reach- 
ing in its results. It was true, as the military attache 
wrote to his master, the lesser Napoleon, that 'The school- 
master, not the needle-gun, triumphed at Sadowa.' 
Knowledge, ideas, convictions, guided by a good con- 
science, win more battles for mankind than ballet or 
shell. Prussia was regenerated, under the lead of Von 
Hardenberg and Von Stein, by the system of common- 
school education. In the United States education has 
always been the national instinct; an enlightened citizen- 
ship is now, as ever before, the hope of the Eepublic. Our 
country owes much, "immeasurably more than to aught 
else, to her educational system, and we must appreciate 
more and more, as her growth continues and her power 
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increases, that the hope of the Eepublic is in an educated 
and enlightened citizenship which fears God and -walks 
uprightly. I congratulate you upon the completion of 
this imposing structure, and still more upon the grand 
uses to which it is dedicated." 

Major McKinley is a man of sincere religious belief, and 
his utterances on this subject are numerous and eloquent. 
In the course of an address before the Epworth League at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1893, he used the following: 

"I am glad and honored to welcome _ . 
you to the State of Ohio. A return to ^f neiigion. 
birthplace is always interesting, and 
this was the birthplace of the Epworth League. It ex- 
cites the tenderest emotions and sentiments of the human 
heart and recalls the sweetest memories and associations. 
Such a visit is suggestive of retrospection and introspec- 
tion, and if the intervening years have been successful, of 
congratulation and felicitation. You could have had no 
better State in which to be born than Ohio, and no better 
place in Ohio than the city of Cleveland. We are proud 
of the fact that the Epworth League started here, and re- 
joice in its marvelous success, and afEectionately welcome 
the daughter to her home and to your hearts. We share 
in the pride which the Christian world feels over the great 
achievements already recorded, and of the certain promise 
of still greater honors yet to be recorded. The purpose 
of your organization is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. However we may differ in our religious beliefs, 
your aims command the approval, of those who respect 
good conscience and value good character." 

At the dedication of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation building at Youngstown, Ohio, September 6, 
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1892, discussing the aspect of human life in the light of 
faith in character, he said: 

"No man gets on so well in this world as he whose daily 
walk and conversation are clean and consistent, whose 
heart is pure, and whose life is honorable. A religious 
spirit helps every man. It is at once a comfort and an in- 
spiration, and makes him stronger, wiser, and better in 
every relation of life. There is no substitute for it. It 
may be assailed by its enemies, as it has been, but they 
offer nothing in its place. It has stood the test of centu- 
ries and has never failed to help and bless mankind. It 
is stronger to-day than at any previous period of its history, 
and every event like this you celebrate increases its perma- 
nency and power. The world has use for the young man 
who is well grounded in principle, who has reverence for 
truth and religion and courageously follows their teach- 
ings. Employment awaits his coming and honor crowns 
his path. More than all this, conscious of rectitude, he 
meets the cares of life with courage; the duties which 
confront him he discharges with manly honesty. These 
associations elevate and purify our citizenship and estab- 
lish more firmly the foundations of our free institutions. 
The men who established this Government had faith in 
God and sublimely trusted in him. They besought his 
counsel and advice in every step of their progress. And 
so it has been ever since. American history abounds in 
instances of this trait of piety, this sincere reliance on a 
Higher Power in all great trials in our national affairs. 
Our rulers may not always be observers of the outward 
forms of religion, but we have never had a President, from 
Washington to Harrison, who publicly avowed infidelity 
or scoffed at the faith of the masses of our people. 

"It is told of Lincoln that he once called upon General 
Sickles, who had just been brought from the field to 
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■Washington city, having lost a leg in one of the charges at 
Gettysburg. His call was one of sympathy, and after he 
had inquired into every detail of that great and crucial 
battle. General Sickles said to him: 

" 'Mr. Lincoln what did you think of Gettysburg? Were 
you much concerned about it?' 

"Lincoln replied: 'I thought very little about it.' 

"The general expressed great surprise, and said that he 
had understood that the capital was in a great panic as to 
the outcome, and asked: 

"'Why were you not concerned about the battle of 
Gettysburg?' 

"'Well,' replied the simple-minded Lincoln, 'I will tell 
you if you will not tell anybody about it. Before that 
battle I went into my room at the White House. I knelt on 
my knees and I prayed to God as I had never prayed to 
him before, and I told him if he would stand by us at 
Gettysburg I would stand by him; and he did and I shall. 
And when I arose from my knees I imagined I saw a spirit 
that told me I need not trouble about Gettysburg.' " 

In the Fifty-first Congress, of which Thomas B. Keed 
was Speaker, the question arose as to whether members 
could sit in their seats and remain silent and thus appear 
upon the rolls as absent, and therefore prevent the House 
from doing business from want of a quorum, and Major 
McKinley's practical mind revolted at the contemplation 
of such a farce. On January 30, 1890, he said : 

"Gentlemen on the other side insist upon On Counting a 
what? That they shall perpetuate a fiction— Quorum. 
that is what it is— that they perpetuate a fic- 
tion because they say it is hoary with age, a fiction that 
declares that although members are present in their seats 
they shall be held under a fiction to be constructively ab- 
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sent. That is what they are contending for. We are 
contending that this shall be a fact and a truth, and that 
members who sit in their seats in this hall shall be counted 
as present because they are present. They want our jour- 
nal to declare a lie; we want the journal to declare the truth 
And it is the truth that hurts their position and makes it 
indefensible." 

Scores of times during Major McKinley's career has he 
taken occasion to pay glowing tribute to the volunteer 
soldier of America, whose sacrifices cemented the union 
of States and left it inviolate to posterity. His words on 
this topic alone would fill a volume, but there is place 
here for only a single extract from an address which he 
delivered in the presence of assembled thousands who 
filled the Metropolitan Opera House, in New York city, 
May 30, 1889. Upon this occasion these were his words, 
which will make the blood of every patriotic American 
who may read them tingle in his veins: 

The American "The Grand Army of the Republic is on 
Vofunteer. duty to-day, but not in the service of arms. 
The storm and siege and bivouac and battle- 
line have given place to the ministrations of peace and 
the manifestations of affectionate regard for fallen 
comrades, in which the great body of the people cheer- 
fully and reverently unite. The service of the day 
is more to us — far more to us— than to those in whose 
memory it is performed. It means nothing to the dead, 
everything to the living. It reminds us of what our strick- 
en comrades did and sacrificed and won. It teaches us 
the awful cost of liberty and the price of national unity, 
and bids us guard with sacred and sleepless vigilance the 
great and immortal work which they wrought. 
"The annual tribute which this nation brings to its 
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heroic dead is, in part at least, due to American thought 
and conception, credible to the liTing and honorable to 
the dead. No nation in the world has so honored her 
heroic dead as ours. The soldiery of no country in the 
world haye been crowned with such immortal meed or re- 
ceived at the hands of the people such substantial evi- 
dences of national regard. Other nations have decorated 
their great captains and have knighted their illustrious 
commanders. Monuments have been erected to perpet- 
uate their names. Permanent and triumphal arches have 
been raised to mark their graves. Nothing has been 
omitted to manifest and make immortal their valorous 
deeds. But to America is mankind indebted for the lov- 
ing and touching tribute this day performed, which brings 
the offerings of affection and tokens of love to the graves 
of all our soldier dead. We not only honor our great 
captains and illustrious commanders, the men who led the 
vast armies to battle, but we shower equal honors in equal 
measure upon all, irrespective of rank in battle or condition 
at home. Our gratitude is of that grand patriotic charac- 
ter which recognizes no titles, permits no discrimination, 
subordinates all distinctions; and the soldier, whether of 
the rank and file, the line, or the staff, who fought and 
fell for liberty and union — all who fought in the great 
cause and have since died, are warmly cherished in the 
hearts and are sacred to the memory of the people. 

"Mr. President, from the very commencement of our 
civil war we recognized the elevated patriotism of the 
rank and file of the army and their unselfish consecration 
to the country, while subsequent years have only served 
to increase our admiration for their splendid and heroic 
services. They enlisted in the army with no expectation 
of promotion; not for the paltry pittance of pay; not for 
fame or popular applause, for their services, however 
efiScient, were not to be heralded abroad. They entered 
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the army moved by the highest and purest motiTes of 
patriotism, that no harm might befall the Eepublic. While 
detracting nothing from the fame of our matchless leaders, 
we know that without that great army of volunteers, the 
citizen soldiery, the brilliant achievements of the war would 
not have been possible. They, my fellow citizens, were 
the great power. They were the majestic and irresistible 
force. They stood behind the strategic commanders, whose 
intelligent and individual earnestness, guided by their 
genius, gained the imperishable victories of the war. I 
would not withhold the most generous eulogy from con- 
spicuous soldiers, living or dead — from the leaders. Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, Hancock, McClellan, 
Hooker, and Logan, who flame out the very incarnation 
of soldierly valor and vigor before the eyes of the American 
people, and have an exalted rank in history, and fill a 
great place in the hearts of their countrymen. We need 
not fear, my fellow-citizens, that the great captains will 
be forgotten. 

"My fellow-citizens, the rank and file of the old regu- 
lar army was made of the same heroic mold as our volun- 
teer army. It is a recorded fact in history that when 
treason swept over this country in 1861 — when distin- 
guished officers who had been educated at the public 
expense, who had taken oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and defend this Government 
against all its enemies, when they proved recreant to trust 
and duty and enlisted under the banner of the Confed- 
eracy—the rank and file of that old army stood steadfast 
to Federal authorities, loyal to the Federal Government, 
and no private soldier followed his old commander into 
the ranks of the enemy. None were false to conscience 
or to country. None turned their backs on the old flag. 

"The most splendid exhibition of devotion to country 
and to the Government and the flag was displayed also by 
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our prisoners of war. We had 175,000 soldiers takea 
prisoners during the civil war, and when death was stalk- 
ing within the walls of their prisons, when starvation was 
almost overcoming their brave hearts, when mind was 
receding and reason was tottering, liberty was offered to 
those 175,000 men upon one condition — that they would 
swear allegiance to the Confederate Government and 
enHst in the cause of the Confederacy. What was the 
answer of the brave but starving comrades? There could 
be but one answer. They preferred to suffer all and to 
bear all rather than prove false to the cause they had 
sworn to defend. 

"Now, so far removed from the great war, we are prone 
to forget its disasters and underestimate its sacrifices. 
Their magnitude is best appreciated when contrasted with 
the losses and sacrifices of other armies in other times. 
There were slain in the late war nearly 6,000 commanding 
oflBcers and over 90,000 enlisted men, and 207,000 died of 
disease and from exposure, making a grand total of 
303,000 men. In the War of the Eevolution between the 
United States and Great Britain, excluding those captured 
at Yorktown and Saratoga, the whole number of men 
killed and wounded and captured of the combined British 
and American forces was less than 22,000. We t\ tnessed 
that loss in a single battle in a single day in the great 
civil war. From 1775 to 1861, including all the foreign 
wars in which we were engaged and all our domestic dis- 
turbances, covering a period of nearly eighty-six years, wa 
lost but 10 general officers, while in the four and a half 
years of the late war we lost 125. 

"And, my fellow-citizens, we not only knew little of the 
scope and proportions of that great war or the dreadful 
sacrifice to be incurred, but as little knew the great results 
which were to follow. We thought at the beginning, and 
we thought long after the commencement of the war, that 
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the Union to be saved was the Union as it was. That was 
our understanding when we enlisted, that it was the Con- 
stitution and the Union — the Constitution as it was and 
the Union as it was— for which we fought, little heeding 
the teachings of history that wars and revolutions cannot 
fix in advance the boundaries of their influence or deter- 
mine the scope of their power. History enforces no sterner 
lesson. Our own Eevolution of 1776 produced results 
unlooked for by its foremost leaders. Separation was no 
part of the original purpose. Political alienation was no 
part of the first plan. Disunion was neither thought of 
nor accepted. Why, in 1775, on July 5, in Philadelphia, 
when the Continental Congress was in session declaring 
that it would raise armies, it closed that declaration with 
this significant language: 'Lest this declaration should 
disquiet the minds of some of our friends and fellow-sub- 
jects in other parts of the empire, we assure them that 
we do not mean to dissolve the union which has so long 
and happily subsisted between us.' 

"Our fathers said in that same declaration: 'We have 
not raised armies with ambitious designs to separate from 
Great Britain and establish independent States.' 

"Those were the views of the fathers. Those were the 
views entertained by the soldiers and statesmen of colonial 
days. Why, even the Declaration of Independence, which 
has sounded the voice of liberty to all mankind, was a 
shock to some of the colonists. The cautious and con- 
servative, while believing in its eternal truth, doubted its 
wisdom and its policy. It was in advance of the thought 
of the great body of the people. Yet it stirred a feeling 
for independence and an aspiration for self-government 
which made a republic that has now lived more than a 
century; and only a few days ago you were permitted to 
celebrate the centennial inauguration in this city of its 
first great President. Out of all that came a republic that 
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stands for human rights and human destiny, which to-day 
represents more than any other government the glorious 
future of the human race. 

"Comrades of the Grand Army of the Eepublic, those 
were brave men whose graves we decorated to-day. No 
less brave were those whose chambers of repose are beneath 
the scarlet fields in distant States. We may say of all of 
them, as was said of Knights of St. John in the Holy Wars: 
'In the forefront of every battle was seen their burnished 
mail, and in the gloomy rear of every retreat was heard 
their voice of conscience and of courage.' 'It is not,' said 
Mr. Lincoln, 'what we say of them, but what they did, 
which will live.' They have written their own histories, 
they have builded their own monuments. No poor words 
of mine can enhance the glory of their deeds or add a 
laurel to their fame. Liberty owes them a debt which 
centuries of tribute and mountains of granite adorned by 
the master-hands of art can never repay. And so long as 
liberty lasts and the love of liberty has a place in the 
hearts of men, they will be safe against the tooth of time 
and the face of oblivion. ^ 

"The nation is full of the graves of the dead. You 
have but a small fraction of them here in New York, 
although yon contributed one-tenth of all the dead, one- 
tenth of all the dying, one-tenth of all the prisoners, one- 
tenth of all the sacrifices in that great conflict. You have 
but a small number here; the greater number sleep in dis- 
tant States, thousands and tens of thousands of them of 
whom there is no record. We only know that fighting for 
freedom and union they fell, and that the place where 
they fell was their sepulcher. The Omniscient One alone 
knows who they are and whence they came. But when 
their immortal names are called from their silent muster, 
when their names are spoken, the answer will come back, 
as it was the custom for many years in one of the French 
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regiments when the name of De la Tonr d'Auvergne was 
called to answer, 'Died on the field of honor.' America 
has volumes of muster-rolls containing just such a record. 
"Mr. President and comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Kepublic, our circle is narrowing with the passing years. 
Every annual roll-call discloses one and another not present, 
but accounted for. There is a muster-roll over yonder as 
well as a muster-roll here. The majority of that vast 
army are fast joining the old commanders who have pre- 
ceded them on that other shore." 

In the course of an address at Columbus, Ohio, June 
12, 1895, Major McKinley discussed the relation of educa- 
tion to citizenship. The discourse was delivered before 
the faculty and students of the Ohio State University. 
He said : 

^, .. _, . "The Prussian maxim. Whatever 
Education Elevates ' 

Citizenship. you would have appear m the life of 
a nation you must put into your 
schools,' I would amend thus: 'What you would have 
appear in the life of a nation you must put into your 
homes and schools.' The beginning of education is in 
the' homes, and the great advantage of the American sys- 
tem of instruction is largely due to the elevated influence 
of the happy and prosperous homes of our people. There 
is the foundation, and a most important part of the educa- 
tion. If the home life be pure, sincere, and good, the 
child is usually well prepared to receive all the advantages 
and inspirations of more advanced education. The 
American home, where honesty, sobriety, and truth preside 
and the simple every-day virtues are practiced, is the nur- 
sery of true education. Out of such homes usually come 
the men and women who make our citizenship pure and 
elevating and the State and nation strong and enduring. 
"It is unfortunate that the great national university 
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which Washington so streDuonsly advocated was not long 
ago established, with an endowment commensurate with 
the dignity and importance ©f our government, to which 
all the universities of all the States would be auxiliary in- 
stitutions, and tributary in the same degree that our 
public schools are becoming more and more training- 
schools for the State universities. To my mind the need 
of such a university is as essential to-day, for the welfare 
of the Eepublic as the most enlightened and progressive 
nation of the world, as it was in the days of our first great- 
est President. His great character and broad compre- 
hension not only dominated the age in which he lived, but 
his advice may yet be followed, to the great advantage 
of the youth of this and future ages. 

"In the limitations of fTn address of this character it 
is impossible to do more than allude to the great work of 
the States of the Union, in their independent relations, in 
behalf of education. It has surpassed even the high stand- 
ard of the nation. Two items may be given in illustra- 
tion: The total expenditures of the country in support 
of the common schools in 1870 were $63,300,000; in 1880, 
$78,000,000; and in 1890, $140,370,000— an average in- 
crease of nearly 14,000,000 per annum. The value of 
school property has also greatly increased. In 1870 it was 
$130,380,000; in 1880, $209,571,000; and in 1890, $342,- 
876,000— an average increase per year of $10,000,000 for 
the whole period. 

"In addition to this great outlay by the nation and the 
States, America has Just reason to be proud of the private 
benefactions which her philanthropic citizens are con- 
stantly making to her colleges and universities. In the 
founding of public libraries and in the aid of the higher 
schools the amount of these gifts from 1871 to 1891 ex- 
ceeded $80,000,000, or more than $4,000,000 a year. I 
have been pleased to observe that this great university 
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Las not been neglected in this regard. The wise benefi- 
cence of the late Hon. Henry F. Page, of Oircleville, the 
widow of the late Hon. Henry C. Noble, and' more re- 
cently, of the Hon. Emerson McMillen, of Columbus, are 
examples worthy of emulation by those who have been 
favored by fortune. Surely accumulated wealth can find 
no object so deserving and so far-reaching in its benefits. 

"But what has been the result of this unparalleled ex- 
penditure and munificence? We behold, first, the most 
satisfactory progress in the public schools whose enroll- 
ment has now reached 13,203,877 pupils, or twenty-three 
per cent, of our entire population, a greater percentage 
than that of any other nation in the world. The people 
were never more willing to pour out their treasure for the 
support of these schools. The annual expenditure in the 
United States compared with other countries shows how 
near they are to the hearts of the people. The expendi- 
ture in Italy is $7,000,000, or 35 cents per capita; in Aus- 
tria, $12,000,000, or 30 cents per capita; in Germany, 
$36,000,000, or 50 cents per capita; in France, $31,000,- 
000, or 80 cents per capita; in Great Britain, $48,000,000, 
or $1.30 per capita; in the United States, in 1892, $156,- 
000,000, or $2.40 per capita. Onr census returns of 1890 
show that eighty-seven per cent, of our total population 
over ten years of age can read and write. 'In the history 
of the human race,' says Mulhall, the English statistician, 
'no nation ever before possessed 41,000,000 instructed 
citizens.' 

"But, Mr. President, we must not forget that the whole 
aim and object of education is to elevate the standard of 
citizenship. The uplifting of our schools will undoubtedly 
result in a higher and better tone in business and profes- 
sional life. Old methods and standards may be good, but 
they must advance with the new problems and needs of 
the age. The collegiate methods of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury will not suflQce for the twentieth any more tnan the 
pack-horse could meet the demands of the great freight 
traffic of to-day. This age demands an education which, 
while not depreciating in any degree the inestimable ad- 
vantages of high intellectual culture, shall best fit the man 
or woman for his or her calling, whatever it may be. 
Character — Cliristian character — is the foundation upon 
which we must build if our institutions are to endure. 
Our obligations for the splendid advantages we enjoy 
should not rest upon us too lightly. AVe owe to our coun- 
try much. We must give in return for these matchless 
educational opportunities the best results in our lives. We 
must make our citizenship worthy the great Eepublic, in- 
telligent, patriotic, and self-sacrificing, or our institu- 
tions will fail of their high purpose and our civilization 
will inevitably decline. Our hope is in the public schools 
and in the university. Let us fervently pray that they 
may always be generously supported, and that those who 
go out from these halls will be themselves the best wit- 
nesses of their force and virtue in popular government." 

Major McKinley has always been a stanch advocate of 
civil-service reform. Speaking on this subject in the 
House of Representatives on April 24, 1890, he said: 

"In the single moment that I have, „ „ ,,. 
, , . ° , _ , . The Republicans ana 

I desire to say that I am opposed to ^^^ ^^.^.^ ^^^^-^^ 

the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee to strike from this bill the apropriation for the 
execution of the civil-serivce law. My only regret is that 
the Committee on Appropriations did not give to the com- 
mission all the appropriation that was asked for for the 
improvement and extension of the system. If the Eepub- 
lican party of this country ^is pledged to any one thing 
more than another, it is to the maintenance of the civil- 
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service law and its efficient execution; not only that, but 
to its enlargement and its further application to the pub- 
lic service. 

"The law that stands upon our statute-books to-day was 
put there by Republican votes. It was a Eepublican 
measure. Every national platform of the Repablicans 
since its enactment has declared not only in favor of its 
continuance in full vigor, but in favor of its enlargement 
so as to apply more generally to the public service. And 
this. Mr. Chairman, is not alone the declaration and pur- 
pose of the Republican party, but it is in accord its high- 
est and best sentiment— ay, more, it is sustained by the 
best sentiment of the whole country. Republican and 
Democratic alike. There is not a man on this floor who 
does not know that no p;irty in this country. Democratic 
or Republican, will have the courage to wipe it from the 
statute-book or amend it save in the direction of its im- 
provement. 

"Look at our situation to-day. When the Republican 
party has full control of all the branches of the govern- 
ment it is proposed to annul this law of ours by withhold- 
ing appropriations for its execution, when for four years 
under a Democratic administration nobody on this side of 
the House had the temerity to rise in his place and make 
a motion similar to the one now pending for the nullifica- 
tion of the law. We thought it was good then, good 
enough for a Democratic administration; and I say to my 
Republican associates it is good enough for a Republican 
administration; it is good and wholesome for the whole 
country. If the law is not administered in letter and 
spirit impartially, the President can and will supply 
the remedy. 

"The Republican party must take no step backward. 
The merit system is here, and it is here to stay; and we 
may just as well understand and accept it now, and give 
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our attention to correcting the abuses, if any exist, and 
improving the law wherever it can be done to the advan- 
tage of the public service." 

As before stated in another place in this volume, Major 
McKinley headed the committee which brought the offi- 
cial notification of his renomination at Minneapolis to 
President Harrison and delivered this formal address: 

"This committee, representing every 

State and territory in the Union, are ff"'' "'"'''"'" 
, . ii , , . ^ of his Renomination. 

here to perform the trust committed 

to them by the Eepublican National Convention which 
convened at Minneapolis on June 7, 1892, of bringing you 
official notification of your nomination as the Eepublican 
candidate for President of the United States. We need 
hardly assure you of the pleasure it gives us to convey the 
m'essage from the Eepublicans of the country to their 
chosen leader. Your nomination was but the registering 
by the convention of the will of the majority of the Eepub- 
licans of the United States, and has been received in every 
quarter with profound satisfaction. 

In 1888 you were nominated after a somewhat prolonged 
struggle upon a platform which declared with cleiirness 
the purposes and policies of the party if intrusted with 
power, and upon that platform you were elected President. 
You have had the good fortune to witness the execution of 
most of those purposes and policies during the Adminis- 
tration of which you have been the head and in which you 
have borne a most conspicuous part. If there has been 
failure to embody into law any one of those purposes or 
policies it has been no fault of yours. Your Administra- 
tion has more than justified your nomination four years 
ago and the confidence of the people implied by your elec- 
tion. After one of the most careful, successful, and bril- 
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liaut administrations in our history you have received a 
renomination, an approval of yonr work, which must bring 
to you the keenest gratification. To be nominated for a 
second term upon the merits of his administration is the 
highest distinction which can come to an American Presi- 
dent. The difficult and embarrassing questions which 
confronted your Administration have been met with an 
ability, with a fidelity to duty, and with a lofty patriotism 
which fills the American heart with glowing pride. Your 
domestic policy has been wise, broad, and statesmanlike; 
your foreign policy firm, just, and truly American. These 
have won the commendation of the thoughtful and con- 
servative and the confidence of your countrymen, irrespec- 
tive of party, and will, we hope and believe, insure your 
triumphant election in November. 

"We beg to hand to you the platform of principles 
unanimously adopted by the convention which placed you 
in nomination. It is an American document. Protec- 
tion, which shall serve the highest interests of American 
labor and American development; reciprocity, which, 
while seeking the world's markets for our surplus prod- 
ucts, shall not destroy American wages or surrender 
American markets for products which can be made at 
home; honest money, wliioh shall rightly measure the 
labor and exchanges of the people and cheat nobody; 
honest elections, which are the true foundation of all 
public authority — these principles constitute for the most 
part the platform, principles to which you have already 
by word and deed given your earnest approval and of which 
you stand to-day the exponent and representative. These 
and other matters considered in the platform will com- 
mand and receive your careful consideration. 

"I am bidden by my associates, who come from every 
section of the nation, to assure you of the cordial and 
hearty support of a harmonious and united Eepublican 
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^avty. In conclusion, we desire to extend to you our 
pei'ijonal congratulations and to express our gratification 
at the rare honor paid you by a renomination, with a iirm 
faith that the destinies of tljis great people will be con- 
fided to your care and keeping for four years longer." 

At a mass-meeting at Springfield, Ohio, September 10, 
1895, discussing prosperity and politics, he gave utter- 
ance to the following sentiments upon the business situa- 
tion in connection with its relation to tariff legislation. 
He spoke as follows: 

"It is loudly proclaimed through the Democratic press 
that prosperity has come. I sincerely 
hope that it has. Whatever prosperity „ 
we have has been a long time coming, 
after nearly three years of business depression, a ruinous 
panic, and a painful and widespread suffering among the 
people. I pray that we may be at the dawn of better 
times and of enduring prosperity. I have believed n 
would come, in some measure, with every successive Ee- 
publican victory. I have urged for two years past that 
the election of a Eepublican Congress would strip the 
Democratic party of power to further cripple the enter 
prises of the country and would be the beginning of a 
return of confidence, and that general and permanent 
prosperity could only come when the Democratic party 
was voted out of power in every branch of the national 
government and the Eepublican party voted in, pledged 
to repeal their destructive and un-American legislation, 
which has so seriously impaired the prosperity of the 
people and the revenues and credit of the Government. 

"It is a most significant fact, however, that the activity 
in business we have now is chiefly confined to those branclT ; 
of industry which the Democratic party was forced to loa-.< 
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with some protection, notably iron and steel. There is no 
substantial improvement in those branches of domestic in- 
dustry where the lower duties or no duties on the Demo- 
cratic tariff have sharpened and increased foreign compe- 
tition. These industries are still lifeless, and if not life- 
less are unsatisfactory and unprofitable, both to capital 
and labor. 

"There is a studied effort in certain quarters to show 
that the apparent prosperity throughout the country is the 
result of Democratic tariff legislation. I do not think 
that those who assert this honestly and sincerely believe 
it. It is worth remembering, and can never be forgotten, 
that there was no revival of business, no return of con- 
fidence or gleam of hope in business circles, until the elec- 
tions of 1894, which by unprecedented majorities gave the 
popular branch of Congress to the Republican party and 
took away from the Democratic n^rty the power to do 
further harm to the industries of the country and the 
occupations of the people. This was the aim, meaning, 
and purpose of that vote. With the near and certain re- 
turn of the Republican party to full possession of power 
in the United States, comes, naturally and logically, in- 
creased faith in the country and assurance to business men 
that for years to come they will have rest and relief from 
Democratic incompetency in the management of the indus- 
trial and financial affairs of the Government. Whatever 
prosperity we are having (and just how much nobody 
seems to know — and with all hoping for the best, and 
hoping that it may stay and increase, and yet all breath- 
less with suspense) is in spite of Democratic legislation, 
and not because of it. 

"The Republican party never conceals its purposes. 
They are an open book to be read by every man. The 
whole world knows them; it has embodied them inlaw 
and executed them in administration almost uninterrupt- 
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edly since March 4, 1861. It has bravely met every emer- 
gency in all those trying years and has been adequate to 
every public obligation and public duty. It is dedicated 
to the people; it stands for the United States; it believes 
that this Government should be run by ourselves and for 
ourselves; its simple code is home and country; its central 
idea is the well-being of the people and all the people; it 
has no aim which does not take into account the honor of 
the Government and the material and intellectual well- 
being and happiness of the people. We can do no better 
than to stick to the old party — indeed, we cannot do so 
well as to stick to the old party which guided the Eepub- 
lic for a third of a century in safety and honor; which 
gave the country adequate revenue, and while doing that 
gave capital proiitable investment and labor comfortable 
wages and steady employment; which guarded every 
American interest at home and abroad with zealous care; 
which never lowered the flag of our country, but whose 
business has ever been to exalt it, and whose principles 
the application of which has made us a nation of happy 
homes, of independent and prosperous freemen." 

Major McKinley has delivered many Memorial Day ad- 
dresses all of which abound in passages of rare eloquence. 
The memory of fallen comrades has ever been one of the 
most fertile sources of his oratory, and upon no subject 
has he spoken more forcibly or with greater fervor. We 
append a short extract from an address of this kind de- 
Hvered at the Music Hall, Canton, Ohio, May 30, 1894: 

"This day has been given to the dead, memorial Day 
but its lessons are intended for the liv- Eloquence. 
ing. It has been the occasion for a gen- 
erous manifestation on the part of the people of their 
gratitude to the men who saved the country in war. But 
its true intent will have been lost if it has failed to 
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inspire in all our hearts a deeper sentiment of patriotism 
and a stronger attachment to those great ideas for which 
these men gave their lives. It is an impressive fact to 
contemplate that to-day millions of our fellow-citizens- 
from every part of the country have abandoned all 
thoughts of business and turned their footsteps to the 
places where sleep our heroic dead, that they may with 
loving hands and grateful hearts pay tender tribute to 
their virtues and their valor. This consecration day is a 
popular demonstration of affection for the patriotic dead, 
and bears unmistakable evidence that patriotism in the 
United States has not declined or abated. 

"There was nothing personally attractive about any of 
the features of enlistment in the War of the Rebellion. 
It was business of the most serious sort. Every soldier 
took a dreadful chance. His offering was nothing short 
of his own life-blood if required. This, however, then 
seemed insignificant in that overmastering love of country, 
in that fervent patriotism which filled the souls of the 
boys, in that high and noble resolve which they all pos- 
sessed, that they were to save to themselves, to their 
families, and to tlieir fellow-countrymen the freest and 
purest government, and to mankind the largest liberty 
and the highest and best civilization in the world. With 
that spirit more than two million men went forth to accept 
any sacrifice which cruel war might exact. The extent 
of that sacrifice exceeded human expectation, but it was 
offered, freely offered, for the country. Can we ever 
cease to be debtors to these men? Is there anything they 
are not worthy to receive at our hands? Is there any 
emolument too great for them? Is there any benefaction 
too bountiful? Is there any obligation too lasting? Is 
there any honor too distinguished which a loving people 
can bestow that they ought not to receive? What the 
nation is or may become wg owe to them. If there is one 
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of these fighting patriots sick at heart and discouraged, 
the cheerful and the strong, who are the beneficiaries of 
his valor, should comfort and console him. If there is 
one who is sick or suffering from wounds, the best skill and 
the most tender nursing should wait upon and attend him. 
"It is interesting to note the size of our armies in the 
several wars in which the United States has participated. 
The number of colonial troops in the Eevolution was 
394,791. In the War of 1812 the total number of Ameri- 
cans was 576,622. In the Mexican War the troops engaged 
for the United States numbered 112,230. The number of 
Union trOops engaged in the rebellion was 3,859,000, or 
three times the combined forces of the American army in 
all former wars. The magnitude of the struggle is also 
strikingly illustrated by a comparison of casualties. The 
casualties in the War of 1813 were 1,877 killed in battle, 
3,739 wounded. In the Mexican War 1,049 were killed, 
904 died of wounds, and ,3,420 were wounded. In the 
War of the Kebellion 61,363 were kiUed outright, 34,637 
died of wounds, and 183,387 died of disease. In other 
words, our causalties in the rebellion in killed and those 
who died of wounds and disease were only 15,000 less in 
number than the entire army of the united colonies in the 
war with Great Britain, and two and one-half times the 
entire force engaged on the part of the United States in 
the war with Mexico. But it gives us a truer idea of the 
dreadful sacrifices of the country to compare our casual- 
ities with casualties of European wars. At the battle of 
Waterloo there were 80,000 French with 353 guns, and of 
the allies 72,000 troops and 186 guns. The loss of the 
French was 26,000, estimated, and of the allies 33,185. 
At our battle of Gettysburg the Union force engaged was 
83,000 and 300 guns. The Confederates had 70,000 troops 
and 250 guns. The loss was 35,303 to the Union forces 
and 27,525 to the Confederate forces. Gravelotte was the 
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bloodiest battle of the Fraiico-rrussian war, and the Ger- 
man loss was in killed -1,449 and wounded 15,189 out of 
146,000 troops engaged. Meade's loss at Gettysburg was 
greater in mmber, while he had only one-half as many 
men engaged. 

"The pension list of the Government tells well the story 
of the suffering of our great army. On June 30, 1893, 
pensions were paid to 725,742 invalid soldiers and to 
185,677 widows. In the navy pensions were paid to 10,901 
invalid sailors and to 6,697 widows, making a grand total 
of 934,817 pensioners. Our pension-roll on June 30, 
1893, contained nearly as many pensioners as the entire 
muster-rolls of the United States in the War of the Eevo- 
lution, in the War of 1812, and the Mexican War com- 
bined. Within 50,000 as many names are now borne on 
our pension-rolls as were contained on the enlistment- 
rolls of all armies in every war from tho Revolution to the 
civil war. 

"My comrades, this long and highly honorable list is 
being diminished by death and will rapidly decrease as 
the years go by. The pension-roll has probably now 
reached its maximum. Hereafter it is likely to recede. 
Death will stalk through that patriotic list with increased 
rapidity as age overtakes it, as it is hourly doing — that 
great army of 1861. The older veterans cannot last a 
great while longer. Exposure has hastened to their door 
the steps of the pale messenger. God grant that while 
they are still with us ^they shall enjoy, without stint or 
grudge, the bounteous benefactions of the country they 
served and the respect of their neighbors and fellow-citi- 
zens! 'Displaced from the pension-roll by death' carries no 
taint of dishonor, raises no suspicion of unworthiness. 
If the pension-roll is diminished or displacement occurs 
from other causes, let it be for reasons just and honorable. 
Then the patriotic sentiment of the country will approve 
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id the soldiers of the Republic will be quick to applaud. 
let us care for the needy survivors of that great struggle 
1 the true spirit of Him who promised that the nation 
ould 'care for him who shall have borne the battle and 
jr his widow and his orphans.' 

"Sumter and Appomattox! What a flood of memories 
bese names excite. How they come unbidden to every 
jldier as he contemplates the great events of the war. 
'he one marked the beginning, the other the close of the 
reat struggle. At one the shot was fired which threat- 
ned this Union and the downfall of liberty. The other 
reclaimed peace and wrote in history that^the machina- 
ions which inaugurated war to establish a government 
'ith slavery as its corner-stone had failed. The one was 
he commencement of a struggle which drenched the 
ation in blood for four years; the other was its end and 
he beginning of a reunited country which has lasted now 
or twenty-nine years, and which, God grant, may last 
orever and forever more, blazing the pathway of freedom 
D the racea of man everywhere and loved by all the 
eople of the world! The one marked the wild rush of 
lad passion; the other was the restoration of the cool 
jdgment, disciplined by the terrible ordeal of four 'years 
f bloody war. Patriotism, justice, and righteousness 
riumphed. The Republic which God had ordained with- 
;ood the shock of battle, and you and your comrades 
■ere the willing instruments in the hands of that Divine 
'ower that guides nations which love and serve him. 

"Howells thirty-two years ago expressed the simple and 
jblime faith of the soldier and the prophecy of the out- 
jme of the war in words which burn in my soul when- 
rer I pass in review the events of that struggle. Ha 
lid: 

" ' " Where are you going, soldiers, 

With banner, gun, and sword?" 
'' We're marching south to Canaan 
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"Yes, the Lord took care of us then. Will we heed his 
decrees and preserve unimpaired what he permitted us 
to win? Liberty, my countrymen, is responsibility; re- 
sponsibility is duty; duty is God's order, and when faith- 
fully obeyed will preserve liberty. We need have no fears 
of the future if we will perform every obligation of dutj 
and of citizenship. If we lose the smallest share of our 
freedom we have no one to blame but ourselves. This 
country is ours — ours to govern, ours to guide, ours to 
enjoy. We are both sovereign and subject. All are now 
free, subject henceforth to ourselves alone. We pay no 
homage t^ an earthly throne; only to God we bend the 
knee. The soldier did his work and did it well. The 
present and the future are with the citizen, whose judg- 
ment in our free . ^.atry is supreme." 

He has delivered many Fourth of July orations, and one 
example of his oratory upon the subject of the nation's 
birthday will do. We give an extract from his speech at 
the celebration at Woodstock, Conn., in 1891. The late 
Henry C. Bowen, editor of the New Yor\' Independeiit, 
was accustomed to hold a celebration at his residence and 
to invite an orator of national reputation to make the 
speech. Major McKinley was asked to perform this duty 
upon the occasion in question, and he said in part: 

Fourth of July "Since 1870 this spot has witnessed 
Oration. 'ebration of the aniversary of 

national independence. They have 
been memorable occasions. It gives me peculiar pleasure 
to meet the people of New England upon this day and 
upon this ground, and especially is it pleasing to me to 
respond, for the first time that I have been able to do so, 
to the many generous invitations that I have received 
from Mr. Bowen, to whom you and all of us are indebted 
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for this patriotic assemblage. I have liked Henry C. 
Bowen for a good many things. I have admired him 
since more than forty years ago, when, in the midst of 
great political agitation, as a merchant of the city of New 
York, he said: 'Our goods are for sale, but not our prin- 
ciples.' It was this spirit that guided the Eevolutionary 
fathers and that has won for freedom every single victory 
siuce. 

"Now, what is the meaning of this day and celebration? 
Simply that what we have achieved must be perpetuated 
in its strength and purity, not giving up one jot or tittle of 
the victories won. More we do not ask, less we will not 
have. 

"There never was a wrong for which there was- not a 
remedy. There never was a crimr gainst the Constitu- 
tion that there was not a way somewhere and somehow to 
prevent or punish; there never was such an abuse that 
did not suggest a reform that pointed to justice and 
righteousness. I am not so much troubled about how the 
thing is to be done as I am troubled that the living shall 
do what is right as the living see the right. The future 
will lake care of itself if we will do right. As Gladstone 
said in his peroration presenting the remedial legislation 
of Ireland : 'Walking in the path of justice we cannot err; 
guided by that light we are safe. Every step we take 
upon our road brings us nearer to the goal, and every 
obstacle, though it seem for the moment insurmountable, 
can only for a little while reta, / ^r defeat, the final 

triumph.' 

"The Fourth of July is memorable among other things 
because George Washington signed the first great indus- 
trial measure on that day. The very first industrial 
financial measure that was ever passed in the United 
States was signed by him on the 4th day of July, 1789, 
and therefore I did not think there was any impropriety 
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citizenship this constitutes; and may it not acconnt for 
that native pride, that affectionate regard, that tender 
love for the old State which beats in the hearts of every 
Ohioan? 

"It is gratifying to know that the children of Ohio enjoy 
the very best opportunities for education. It is noteworthy 
that Ohio employs twenty-five thousand teachers and 
that a half-million of children daily crowd the doorways 
of her school-rooms. Is not this a promising assurance 
for the future of our great State? I cannot refrain from 
expressing in this presence the pride that I felt at the 
appearance and bearing of the National Guard of the 
State and the other Ohio military companies which have 
participated in the events of this week. It is not gener- 
ally known, but ought to be, that this large body of men 
came here to participate in the opening of the World's 
Exposition voluntarily and with no expense to the State. 
I know of no better exhibition of interest and loyalty any- 
where, and am certain it will not pass unappreciated. 
Their presence has contributed much to the success of the 
demonstration and has filled Ohioans with pride. The 
Supreme Court, the Legislature of the State, and all the 
State officials and members of Congress whose presence we 
observe to-day have also given to all Ohioans special and 
peculiar pleasure. 

"This, however, Mr. President, is but the beginning of 
Ohio's part in the Columbian Exposition. She will be 
here when the world assembles at this place— here with 
the fruits of her skill, genius, and invention, the products 
of her fields as well as her factories, and I am sure no 
State in the Union will present a greater variety of pro- 
ductions or better. It should be the. aim of every citizen 
of the State to have Ohio appear at her best; her rank 
must be maintained; she must be kept to the front. 

"Upon the commission, which has thus far done so well, 
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not necessary that every man should enter into politics 
' adopt it as a profession, but it is the duty of every man 
I give pei-soual attention to his political duties. They 
e as sacred and binding as any we have to perform. 
"We reach the wider field of politics and shape the 
itional policy through the town meeting and the party 
lucus. They should be neither despised nor avoided, 
at made potent in securing the best agents for executing 
le popular will. The influence which goes forth from 
le township or precinct meeting is felt in State and na- 
onal legislation, and is at last embodied in the per- 
lanent forms of law and written constitutions. I cannot 
10 earnestly invite you to the closest personal attention 
) party and political meetings of your respective parties, 
bey constitute that which goes to make up, at last, the 
apular will. They lie at the basis of all true reform. It 
ill not do to hold yourself aloof from politics and parties. 
: the party is wrong, make it better; that's the business 
[ the true partisan and good citizen, for whatever reforms 
ly of us may hope to accomplish must come through 
oited party and political action." 

At the dedication of the Ohio building at the World's 
air in Chicago, in 1893, he made an address accepting 
le building in behalf of the people of the State: 

"I receive the Ohio building, the Dedication of ihe 
3ys of which you have just handed Ohio .Building 

e, in behalf of the State and for the "^^'^ '^°'''''^ ''""•■ 
ies of its people. I believe all will agree that your work 
is been well and faithfully performed, and that the Ohio 
)me you have provided will be both cheerful and com- 
rtable, as it is centrally and conveniently located. It is 
)t commodious enough to hold all of the Ohio people 
ho will attend the great exposition, but they will not all 
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be here at the satae time, and I hope, therefore, that it 
will be found adequate for 'the purposes designed. The 
assembling of so large a number of Ohio men and women, 
with the State officials. Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, the members of the Legislature, a worthy repre- 
sentation of the Ohio National Guard, and an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States whom we all delight to honor, 
is of itself an event of historical interest. We meet in the 
chief city of the great Northwest — a city which has 
demonstrated within the past two days that Congress 
made no mistake when it assigned to its enterprising citi- 
zens the preparation for the great exhibition which is to 
commemorate the discovery of America. We are all 
proud of Chicago and of the great State of Illinois. 

"Ohio, the lirst-born of the States carved out of the 
great Northwest, greets her younger sister, and congratu- 
lates her that within her jurisdiction the greatest exhibi- 
tion of the advancement of the arts and manufactures and 
of civilization ever known to the world is soon to be as- 
sembled. In participating in the dedicatory exercises we 
not only join in the world's tribute to the courage 'and 
perseverance and the inspired purpose of Columbus, but 
we do homage. to the wonderful products of man's genius 
and skill which are soon to be unfolded before the vision 
of mankind. This exposition is not only a thank-oSering 
to the memory of the discoverer of the New World; it is 
in its highest sense the hallelujah of the universe for the 
triumph of civil liberty and Christian civilization. Co- 
lumbus himself said he 'only opened the gates.' Those 
who came after bnilded, and how well will be shown in 
these vast and imposing structures in 1893. Here in the 
New World on the North American continent, in the 
United States of America, the Almighty has permitted 
man the full development of his God-given rights and 
faculties, and opened up to him the widest possibilities 
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and the attainment of the highest destiny. Here, as no- 
where else, has been wrought out the great problem of a 
free and self-governed people and the advantages and 
blessings springing therefrom. Ohio has performed no 
insignificant part in the advanced position which the 
country now occupies. ' Her people have given their 
energy and enterprise and their blood without stint for 
the accomplishment of what we enjoy to-day. Columbus 
in one of his letters to Isabella, describing the land and 
people he discovered, enthusiastically declared: 'This 
country excels all others as far as the day surpasses the 
night in splendor. The natives love their neighbors as 
themselves, their conversation is the sweetest imaginable, 
their faces always smiling, and so gentle are they that I 
swear to your highness there is not a better people in the 
world.' 

"We can almost imagine Columbus had Ohio and her 
people in mind when he wrote these words. Ohio is the 
gateway of both the South and West, and she possesses 
unequaled facilities for both industry and distribution. 
With such a territory and the progressive population we 
possess, under our just laws Ohio has surpassed the wild- 
est dreams of her founders. It was as William P. Cutler, 
the son of the founder of the Ohio Company, said: 'Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia joined in holy wedlock, and Ohio 
was the first-born.' We are justly proud of our State. 
In the Centennial World's Fair in 1876, in the city of 
Philadelphia, Ohio made suitable demonstrations of her 
advancement. She will now show the marvelous progress 
she has made in the succeeding sixteen years. In that 
period her population has increased over thirty per cent., 
and to-day our State possesses nearly four million citizens, 
3ver seventy- four per cent, of whom were born in the 
State. What a bond of union among Ohio people, con- 
aected by ties of birth. What a permanent element of 
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in Senator Aldrich talking about the tariff on this daj 
and occasion. It would not be proper for me to make a 
tariff speech here, although it has been suggested, but I 
may say with propriety I am always for the United States. 
I believe in the American idea of liberty, so eloquently 
described by Chauncey Depew this morning. I believe in 
American independene — not only political independence, 
but industrial independence as well; and if I were asked 
to tell in a single sentence what constitutes the strength 
of the American Eepublic, I would say it was the Ameri- 
can home and whatever makes the American home the 
best, the purest, and the most exalted in the world. It is 
our homes which exalt the country and its citizenship 
above those of any other land. I have no objection to 
foreign products, but I do like home products better. I 
am not against the foreign product, I am in favor of it— 
for taxation; but I am for the domestic production for 
consumption. 

"In no country is there so much devolving upon the 
people relating to government as in ours. Unlike any 
other nation, here the people rule, and their will is the 
supreme [law. It is sometimes sneeringly said by those 
who do not like free government that here we count 
heads. True, heads are counted, but brains also. And 
the general sense of sixty-three millions of free people is 
better and safer than the sense of any favored few born to 
nobility and ruling by inheritance. This nation, if it 
would continue to lead in the race for progress and liberty, 
must do it through the intelligence and conscience of its 
people. Every honest and God-fearing man is a mighty 
factor in the future of the Eepublic. Educated men, 
business men, professional men, should be the last to 
shirk the responsibilities attaching 'to citizenship in a free 
government. They should be practical and helpful- 
mingling with the people— not selfish and exclusive. It 
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3ry grave responsibilities still rest, and I confidently trust 
) them with the cooperation of the Legislature, to see 
lat Ohio does not lose, but gains, in the respect and 
dmiration of all the people, and makes valuable contribu- 
ions to the world's storehouse of learning." 
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CHAPTEK XV. 
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m'kinley's tributes to national heroes. 

His Eulogy of Grant — Tribute to Lincoln — In Memory of Garfield— 
In Eulogy of Logan — Estimate of President Hayes. 

;HE eloquence of Major McKinley has often 
been called into requisition to pay tribute to 
the nation's heroes upon memorial and anni- 
versary occasions. A few only can be quoted 
out of the large number of orations of this class which he 
has delivered. He shared the enthusiasm of the army 
and the devotion of the people to Grant. He has fre- 
quently discussed in public the life and character of the 
great captain of the nineteenth century. We have select- 
ed an extract from the oration delivered at Galena, 111., 
April 27, 1893, the anniversary of General Grant's birth- 
day. In the course of the eulogy he said: 

"I cannot forbear at the outset to express to you the 
very great honor that I feel in being permitted to share 
with you, at the city of Galena, in the observance of the 
seventy-first anniversary of the birth of that great soldier 
who once belonged to you, but now, as Stanton said of 
Lincoln, 'belongs to the ages.' No history of the war 
could be written without mentioning the State of Illinois 
and the city of Galena. They contributed the two most 
conspicuous names in that great civil conflict, the civil 
and military rulers — Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. 
Grant, No history of Ulysses S. Grant can be written 
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without there coming unbidden from every lip the name 
of Galena, and no faithful biography of the great soldier 
will ever omit the name of his cherished friend Gen. 
Jehu A. Rawlins, also a resident of your city. You have 
a proLid history. Grant gave his sword and his service to 
his country at Galena, and gave the country back to the 
people at Appomattox. He presided over the first Union 
raeotiug ever held, in Galena, and he presided over the 
greatest Union meeting ever held beneath the flag at 
Appomattox. He was little known at the first meeting; 
the whole world knew him at the last. 

"We are not a nation of hero-worshipers. Our popular 
favorites are soon counted. With more than a hundred 
years of national life, crowded with great events and 
marked by mighty struggles, few of the great actors have 
more than survived the generation in which they lived. 
Nor has the nation or its people been ungenerous to its 
great leaders, whether as statesmen or "soldiers. The Ee-, 
public has dealt justly, and I believe liberally, with its 
public men. Yet less than a score of them are remem- 
bered by the multitude, and the student of history only 
can call many of the most distinguished but now forgotten 
names. How few can recall the names of the Presidents 
of the United States in the order of their administrations; 
fewer still can name the Governors of Illinois and the 
United States Senators who have represented this State in 
that great legislative body. 

"This distinguished citizen, whose life we commemorate 
and the anniversary of whose birth we pause to celebrate 
to-day, was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, 
Ohio, on April 27, 1822. His early life was not eventful. 
It did not differ from that of most of the boys of his time, 
and gave no more promise than that of the multitude of 
youth of his age and station, either of the past or present. 
Of Scottish descent, he sprang from humble but Indus- 
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trioiis parents, and with faith and courage, with a will 
and mind f k work, he confronted the problem of life. 

"At the age of seventeen he was sent as a cadet to the 
West Point Military Academy; his predecessor having 
failed to pass the necessary examination, the vacancy was 
filled by the appointment of young Grant. At the Acad- 
emy he was marked as a painstaking, studious, plodding, 
persistent pupil, who neither graduated at the head nor 
the foot of his class, but stood number twenty-one in a 
class of thirty-nine. His rank at graduation placed him 
in the infantry arm of the service, and in 1843 he was 
commissioned a brevet second lieutenant in the Fourth 
United States Infantry. No qualities of an exceptional 
nature showed themselves up to this point in the character 
of the young officer. 

"His first actual experience in war was in Mexico. 
Here he distinguished himself and was twice mentioned 
in general ordei'S for his conspicuous gallantry. He was 
twice breveted by the President of the United States for 
heroic conduct at the battles of Monterey, Palo Alto, 
Eesaca do la Pahna, Chapultepec, and Molino del Key. 
After the war with Mexico he was stationed with his regi- 
ment on the northern frontier, and subsequently on the 
Pacific coast in Oregon and California, in which latter 
stations he saw much trying service with the Indians. 
On July 31, 1854, he resigned his commission in the army 
after eleven years' service therein — a service creditable to 
him in every particular, but in no sense so marked as to 
distinguish him from a score of others of equal rank and 
opportunity. 

"He was successful from the very beginning of his 
military command. His earliest — ^like his latter — blows 
were tellingly disastrous to the enemy, first at Paducah, 
then defeating Polk and Pillow at Belmont, and again at 
Fort Henry, which he captured. Then he determined to 
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dastroy Fort Donelson, and with rare coolness and delib- 
eration he settled himself down to the task, which he 
successfully accomplished on February 16, 1863. After 
two days of severe battle 13,000 prisoners and their be- 
longings fell into his hands, and the victory was sweeping 
and complete. He was 'immediately commissioned major- 
general of volunteers in recognition of his brilliant 
triumph, and at once secured the confidence of the Presi- 
dent and trusting faith of the loyal North, while the men 
at the front turned their eyes hopefully to their coming 
commander. His famous dispatch to General Buckner, 
who had proposed commissioners to negotiate for capitula- 
tion — 'No terms except an unconditional and immediate 
surrender can be accepted ; I propose to move immediately 
upon your works' — electrified the country and sent cheer 
to every loyal heart at home and to the brave defender, 
in the field. It sounded the note of confidence and vic- 
tory and gave to the Union cause and lovers of the Union 
new and fervent hope. It breathed conscious strength, 
disclosed immeasurable reserve power, and quickened the 
whole North to grander efforts and loftier patriotism for 
the preservation of the Union. 

"On March 17, 1864, a little more than three years 
from his departure from Galena, where he was drilling 
your local company as a simple captain, Grant assumed 
the control of all the Federal forces wherever located, and 
in less than fourteen months thereafter Lee's army, the 
pride and glory of the Confederate Government, surren- 
dered to the victorious soldier. It was not a surrender 
without resistance — skillful, dogged resistance. It was 
secured after many battles and fierce assaults, accompanied 
by indescribable toil and suffering and the loss of thou- 
sands of precious lives. The battles of the wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, North Anna, and Cold Harbor and the 
siege of Petersburg witnessed the hardest fighting and the 
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severest sacrifices of the war, while the loss of brave men 
in the trenches was simply appalling. The historian has 
wearied in detailing them, and the painter's hand has 
palsied with reproducing the scenes of blood and carnage 
there enacted. General Grant not only directed the forces 
in front of Richmond, but the entire line of operations of 
all our armies was under his skillful hand and was moved 
by his masterful mind. The entire field was the theater 
of his thought, and to his command all moved as a sym- 
metrical whole, harmonious to one purpose, centering 
upon one grand design. In obedience to his orders Sher- 
man was marching, fighting, and winning victories with 
his splendid' army in Georgia, extending our victorious 
banners further and deeper into the heart of the Confed- 
eracy; and all the while the immortal Thomas was engag- 
ing the enemy in another part of the far-stretching field, 
diverting and defeating the only army which might suc- 
cessfully impede the triumphant march of Sherman to the 
sea. Sheridan, of wJjom General Grant said the only 
instruction he ever required was 'to go in,' waa going 
into the Shenandoah Valley, that disputed field, the scene 
of Stonewall Jackson's fame. Here his dashing army, 
driving by storm and strategy the determined forces of 
Early, sent them whirling back, stripped of laurels pre- 
viously won, without either their artillery or battle-flags. 
Schofield had done grand work at Franklin, and later 
occupied Wilmington and Goldsboro, on the distant sea- 
coast, with a view to final connection with Sherman. 
These movements and more absorbed the mind of the 
great commander. 

"The liberal terms given Lee at Appomattox revealed 
in the breast of the hard fighter a soft and generous heart. 
He wanted no vengeance; he had no bitterness in his soul; 
he had no hates to avenge. He believed in war only as a 
means of peace. His large, brave, gentle nature made 
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the surrender as easy to his illustrious foe ai was possible. 
Hesaiil, with the broadest humanity: 'Take your horses 
and side-arms, all of your personal property and belong- 
ings, and go home, not to be disturbed, not to be punished 
fox treason, not to be outcasts; but go, cultivate the fields 
■ffhereon you fought and lost. Yield faithful allegiance 
to the old flag and the restored Union and obey the laws 
of peace.' AYas ever such magnanimity before shown by 
victor to vanquished? Here closed the great war and 
with it the active military career of the great commander. 
"His civil Administration covered eight years — two full 
terms as President of the United States. This new ex- 
altation was not of his own asking. He preferred to 
remain general of the army with which he had been so 
long associated and in which he had acquired his great 
fame. The country, however, was determined that the 
successful soldier should be its civil ruler. The loyal 
people felt that they owed him the highest honors which 
the nation could bestow, and they called him from the 
military to the civil head of the government. His term 
commenced in March, 1869, and ended in March, 1877. 
It constituted one of the important periods of our national 
life, li the period of "Washington's Administration in- 
volved the formation of the Union, that of General Grant 
was confronted with its reconstruction after the bitter, 
relentless internal struggle to destroy it. It was a most 
delicate era in which to rule. It would" have been diffi- 
cult, embarrassing, and hazardous to any man, no matter 
how gifted or what his previous preparation or equipment 
might have been. Could any one have done better than 
he? "We will not pause to discuss. Different opinions 
prevail, and on this occasion we do not enter the iield of 
controversy; but, speaking for myself, I believe he was 
exactly the man for the place, and that he filled to its full 
measure the trust to which his fellow-citizens called him. 
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He committed no errors. Wlio could have escaped them 
at such a time and in such a place? He stood in his civil 
station battling for the legitimate fruits -of the war, that 
they might be firmly secured to the living and to their 
posterity forever. His arm was never lifted against the 
right; his soul abhorred the wrong. His veto of the Infla- 
tion Bill, his organization of the Geneva Arbitration Com- 
mission to settle the claims of the United States against 
England, his strong but conciliatory foreign policy, his 
constant care to have no policy against the will of the 
people, his enforcement of the Constitution and its 
amendments in every part of the Eepuhlic, his mainte- 
nance of the credit of the Government and its good faith 
at home and abroad, marked his Administration as strong, 
wise, and patriotic. Great and wise as his civil Adminis- 
tration was, however, the achievements which make him 
'one of the immortal few whose names will never die' are 
found in his military career. Carping critics have sought 
to mar it, strategists have found flaws in it, but in the 
presence of his successive, uninterrupted, and unrivaled 
victories, it is the idlest chatter which none should heed. 
He was always ready to fight. If beaten to-day, he re- 
sumed battle on the morrow, and his pathway was all 
along crowded with victories and surrenders which silence 
criticism and place him side by side with the mighty 
soldiers of the world. 

"With no disparagement to others, two names rise 
above all the rest in American history since George Wash- 
ington — transcendently above them. They are Abraham 
Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant. Each will be remembered 
for what he did and accomplished for his race and man- 
kind. Lincoln proclaimed liberty to four million slaves, 
and upon his act invited 'the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God.' He 
has received the warm approval of the one, and I am sure 
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he is enjoying the generous benediction of the other. 
His was the greatest, mightiest stroke of the war. Grand 
ou its humanity side, masterly on its military aspect, it 
has given to his name an imperishable place among men. 
Grant gave irresistible power and efficacy to the proclama- 
tion of liberty. The iron shackles which Lincoln declared 
should be loosed from the limbs and souls of the black 
slaves, Grant with his matchless army melted and de- 
stroyed in the burning glories of the war; and the rebels 
read the inspired decree in the flashing guns of his artil- 
lery, and they knew what Lincoln had decreed Grant 
would execute. 

"He had now filled the full measjire of human ambition 
and drunk from every fountain of earthly glory. He had 
commanded mighty legions upon a hundred victorious 
fields. He had borne great responsibilities and exercised 
almost limitless power. He had executed every trust with 
fidelity and, in the main, with consummate skill. He 
had controlled the movement of a larger army than had 
been commanded by any other soldier the world over since 
the invention of firearms. He was made general of the 
United States Army by Congress on July 25, 1866 — a 
rank and title never given to an American soldier before. 
He had won the lasting gratitude of his fellow-country- 
men, and whenever or wherever he went among them 
they crowned him with fresh manifestations of their love 
and veneration — and no reverses of fortune, no errors of 
judgment, no vexations of unfortunate business complica- 
tions ever shook their trustful confidence. When he 
sought rest in other lands crowned heads stood uncovered 
in his presence and laid their trophies at his feet, while 
the struggling toiler, striving for a larger liberty, offered 
his earnest tribute to the great warrior who had made 
liberty universal in the Republic. Everywhere he went 
grateful honors greeted him, and he was welcomed as no 
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American had bee' , before. He girded the globe with his 
renown as he journeyed in the pathway of the sun. Noth- 
ing of human longing or aspiration remained unsatiated. 
He had enjoyed all the honors which his lavish country- 
men could bestow and had received the respectful homage 
of foreign nations. 

"His private life was beautiful in its purity and sim- 
plicity. No irreverent oath passed his lips, and his con- 
versation was as chaste and unaflected as that of simple 
childhood. His relations with his family were tender and 
affectionate. 

"Only a few years ago, in one of his journeys through 
the South, when he was receiving a great ovation, some 
colored men crowded his hotel to look into the face and 
to grasp the hand of their great deliverer. To this intru- 
sion objection was made, and the colored men were about 
to be ejected, when the general appeared and in his quiet 
way, full of earnest feeling, said: 'Where I am they shall 
come also.' He believed in the brotherhood of man — in 
the political equality of all men; he had secured that 
with his sword and was prompt to recognize jt in all places 
and everywhere. 

"But, my friends. Death had marked him for a victim. 
He fought Death with his iron will and his old-time 
courage, but at last yielded — the first and only time tho 
great soldier was ever vanquished. He had routed every 
other foe, ho had triumphed over every other enemy, but 
this last one conquered him, as in the end he conquers 
all. He, however, stayed his fatal hand long enough to 
permit Grant to finish the last great work of his life — to 
write the history he had made. True, that history had 
been already written — written in blood, in the agony of 
the dying, and in the tears of the suffering nation; written 
in the hearts of her patriotic people. The ready pens of 
others had told more than a thousand times the matchless 
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Btory; the artist had a hundred times placed upon canvas 
tlie soul-stirring scenes in -which Grant ..as the central 
figure; the sculptor had cut its every phase in enduring 
marble; yet a kind Providence mercifully spared him a 
few months longer, that he who had seen it and directed 
it should sum up the great work wrought by the grand 
army of the Eepnblic under his magic guidance. He 
was not an old man when he died; but, after all, what a 
complete life was his! 

"Mightier events and mightier achievements were 
never crowded into a single life before, and he lived to 
place them in enduring form, to be read by the millions 
hving and the millions yet unborn. Theii laying down 
his pen, he bowed resignedly before the Angel of Death, 
saying: 'If it is God's Providence that I shall go now, I 
am ready to obey his will without a murmur.' Great in 
life, majestic in death! He needs no monument to per- 
petuate his fame; it will live and glow with increased 
luster so long as liberty lasts and the love of liberty has a 
place in the hearts of men. Every soldiers' monument 
throughout the North, now standing or hereafter to be 
erected, will record his worth and work as well as those of 
the brave men who fought by his side. His most lasting 
memorial will be the work he did, his most enduring 
monument the Union which he and his heroic associates 
! saved and the priceless liberty they secured. 

"Surrounded by a devoted family, with a mind serene 
and a heart resigned, he passed over to join his fallen 
comrades beyond the river on another field of glory. 
Above him in his chamber of sickness and desth hung the 
portraits of Washington and Lincoln, whose disembodied 
spirits in the Eternal City were watching and waiting for 
him who was to complete the immortal trio of America's 
first and best beloved; and as the earthly scenes receded 
from his view and the celestial appeared, I can imagine 
those were the first to greet his sight and bid him welcome. 
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"We are not a nation of Lero-worshipers. We are d, 
nation of generous freemen. We bow in afifectionate 
reverence and with most grateful hearts to these immortal 
names, AVashington, Lincoln, and Grant, and will guard 
with sleepless ■vilHgance their mighty work and cherish 
their memories for evermore. 

" ' They were the lustei lights of their day, 
The mighty giants 
Who clave the darkness asunder 
And beaconed us where we are.' " 

His words of tribute to Lincoln, the immortal war 
President, would fill a volume. As an example of his 
utterances on this subject, we take an extract from his 
address before the Unconditional Republican Club at 
Albany, N. Y., on February 12, 1895. The occasion 
was the observance of the anniversary of Lincoln's birth- 
day. In the course of the address Major McKinley used - 
the following words: 

"A noble manhood nobly consecrated to man never dies. 

The martyr of liberty, the emancipator of a race, the ■ 
savior of the only free government among men, may be 
buried from human sight, but his deeds will live in human 
gratitude forever. 

"The story of his simple life is the story of the plain, 

honest citizen, true patriot, and profound statesman who, > 

believing with all the strength of his mighty soul in the a 

institutions of his country, won, because of them, the ; 

highest place in its government, then fell a sacrifice to is 

the Union he held so dear and which Providence spared i 

his life long enough to save. Wo meet to-night to do t 

honor to one whose achievements have heightened human j 

aspirations and broadened the field of opportunity to the i 

races of men. While the party with which we stand and 1 

for which he stood can justly claim him, and without dis- ;, 
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pute can boast the distinction of being the first to honor 
and trust him, his fame has leaped the bounds of party 
and country and now belongs to mankind and the ages. 

"Lincoln had sublime faith in the people. He walked 
with and among them. He recognized the importance 
and power of an enlightened public sentiment and was 
guided by it. Even amid the vicissitudes of war he con- 
cealed little from the public review and inspection. In 
all he did he invited rather than evaded examination and 
criticism. He submitted his plans and purposes, as far as 
practicaWle, to public consideration with perfect frankness 
and sincerity. There was such homely simplicity in his 
character that it could not be hedged in by the pomp of 
place nor the ceremonials of high official station. He was 
so accessible to the public that he seemed to take the 
people into his confidence. Here, perhaps, was one secret 
of his power. The people never lost their confidence in 
him, however much they unconsciously added to his per- 
sonal discomforts and trials. 

"The greatest names in American history are Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. One is forever associated with the in- 
dependence of the States and formation of the Federal 
Union; the other with universal freedom and the preser- 
vation of the Union. Washington enforced the Declara- 
tion of Independence as against England ; Lincoln pro- 
claimed its fulfillment not only to a down-trodden race in 
America, but to all people for all time who may seek the 
protection of our flag. These illustrious men achieved 
grander results for mankind within a single century, from 
1775 to 1865, than any other men ever accomplished in all 
the years since the first flight of time began. Washing- 
ton engaged in no ordinary revolution; with him it was 
Jnot who should rule, but what should rule. He drew his 
f.Bword not for a change of rulers upon an established 
■ hrone, but to establish a new government which should 
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acknowledge no throne but the tribune of the people. 
Lincoln accepted war to save the Union, the safeguard of 
our liberties, and reestablish it on 'indestructible founda- 
tions' as forever 'one and indivisible.' To quote his own 
grand words: 'Now we are contending that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.' 

"Lincoln was a man of moderation. He was neither 
an autocrat nor a tyrant. If he moved slowly sometimes, 
it was because it was better to move slowly, and ho was 
only waiting for his reserves to come up. Possessing 
almost unlimited power, he yet carried himself like one of 
the humblest of men. He weighed every subject. He 
considered and reflected upon every phase of public duty. 
He got the average judgment of the plain people. He 
had a high sense of justice, a clear understanding of the 
rights of others, and never needlessly inflicted an injury 
upon any man. He always taught and enforced the doc- 
trine of mercy and charity on every occasion. Even in 
the excess of rejoicing, he said to a party who came to 
serenade him a few nights after the Presidential election 
in November, 1864. 'Now that the election is over, may 
not all having a common interest reunite in a common 
effort to save our common country? So long as I have 
been here I have not willingly planted a thorn in any 
man's bosom. While I am deeply sensible to the high 
compliment of a reelection, and duly grateful, as I trust, 
to Almighty God for having directed my countrymen to 
a right conclusion, as I think, for their own good, it adds 
nothing to my satisfaction that any other man may be 
disappointed or pained by the result." 

When the south wing of the Capitol at Washington was 
completed, an act of Congress was passed setting apart 
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that old hall of the House of Eepresentatives as a national 
gallery for historic statuary. The chamber was named 
Statuary Hall, and the law provided that each State might 
present to the Government the statues in marble or bronze 
of two of her citizens whom she wished to honor to this 
degree. In pursuance of this law the various States have 
from time to time presented to Congress and the nation 
statues of their most distinguished sons. Here may be 
found to-day in bronze or marble life-size figures of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Eobert Fulton, Eoger Sher- 
man, John Winthrop, Garfield, Marquette, Gen. Philip 
Kearney, William Allen, Jacob Collamer, De Witt Clin- 
ton, Kobert R. Livingston, Col. E. D. Baker, Lewis Cass, 
Eoger Williams, and many others. 

On January 19, 1886, the statue of James A. Garfield, 
presented by the State of Ohio, was unveiled, and Major 
McKinley on that occasion pronounced a eulogy upon the 
ill-fated President from which the following is taken ; 

"Distinguished as was his military ca- _ ,. . . 
rear, which in itself would have given 
him a proud plane in history, his most enduring fame, 
his highest renown, was earned in this House as a 
representative of the people. Here his marvelous qual- 
ities were brought into full activity, here he grew 
Tvith gradual but ever-increasing strength, here he won 
his richest laurels, here was the scene and center of 
his greatest glory. Here he was leader and master, not 
by combination of scheming, not by chicanery or caucus, 
bnt by the force of his cultivated mind, his keen and far- 
seeing judgment, his unanswerable logic, his strength and 
power of speech, his thorough comprehension of the sub- 
jects of legislation. Always strong, he was strongest on 
his feet addressing the House or from the rostrum the 
assembled people. Who of us having heard him here ox 
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elsewhere speaking upon a question of great national con- 
cern can forget the might and majesty, the force and 
directness, the grace and beauty of his utterances? He 
was always just to his adversary, an open and manly op- 
ponent, and free from invective. He convinced the judg- 
ment with his searching logic, while he swayed his listen- 
ers with brilliant periods and glowing eloquence. He was 
alwaj's an educator of people. His thoughts were fresh, 
vigorous, and instructive. 

''In running over his public service here, covering a 
period of nearly eighteen years, crowding page after page 
of the Congressional Record, I have sought to settle in my 
own mind the question or questions in which he was great- 
est and with which his name will be best remembered. I 
confess it is no easy task. He was not a specialist in states- 
manship. The subjects which he debated covered all the 
leading issues of the parties and the political policies of 
his time. He limited himself to no one topic and was 
confined to no single range of national legislation. His 
thoroughness upon every question he touched was marked 
and habitual. The Congressional debates show him 
prominent in discussion of the military affairs of the Gov- 
ernment in time of war, when mighty armies were to be 
mustered and the means provided for their maintenance; 
the emancipation of the slave and the problem of his 
future; the reconstruction of the seceded States; the 
amendments to the Constitution giving suffrage to the 
newly enfranchised race; the tariff; refunding the na- 
tional debt; general [education; the resumption of specie 
payment; silver coinage;. the civil service; the independ- 
ence of the several branches of the Federal Government. 

"He brought to this wide range of subjects vast 
learning and comprehensive judgment. He enlight- 
ened and strengthened every cause he advocated. Great 
in dealing with them all, dull and commonplace \n 
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none, but to me he was the strongest, broadest, and 
bravest when he spoke for honest money, the fulfill- 
ment of the nation's promises, the resumption of specie 
payment, the maintenance of the public faith. He con- 
tributed his share in full measure to secure national 
honesty and preserve inviolate our national honor. None 
did more, few, if any, so much, to bring the Govern- 
ment back to a sound, stable, and constitutional money. 
He was a very giant in these memorable struggles, and it 
required upon his part the exercise of the highest courage. 
A considerable element of his party was against |him, 
notably in his own State and some parts of his Congres- 
sional district. The mad passion of inflation and irre- 
deemable currency was sweeping through the "West, with 
the greatest fury in his own State. He was assailed for 
his convictions aT)d threatened with defeat. He was the 
special target for the hate and prejudice of those who 
stood against the honest fulfillment of national obligations. 
In a letter to a friend on New Year's eve, 1867-68, he 
wrote: 'I have just returned from a tedious trip to Ashta- 
bula, where I made a two hours' speech upon finance, and. 
when I came home, came through a storm of paper-money 
denunciation in Cleveland, only to find on my arrival here 
a sixteen-page letter, full of alarm and prophecy of my 
political ruin for my opinions on the currency.' 

"To the same friend he wrote in 1878: 'On the whole 
it is probable I-^ill stand again for the House. I am not 
sure, however, but the Nineteenth District will go back 
on me upon the silver question. If they do, I shall count 
it an honorable discharge.' 

"These, and more of the same tenor which I might 
produce from his correspondence, show the extreme peril 
attending his position upon the currency and silver ques- 
tions, but he never flinched, he never wavered; he faced 
all the dangers, assumed all the risks, voting and speak- 
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ing for what he believed would secure the highest good. 
He stood at the forefront, with the waves of an adverse 
popular sentiment beating against him, threatening his 
political ruin, fearlessly contending for sound principles 
of finance against public clamor and a time-saving policy. 
To me his greatest effort was made on this floor in the 
Forty-fifth Congress, from his old seat yonder near the 
center aisle. He was at his best. He rose to the iiighest 
requirements of the subject and the occasion. His mind 
and soul were absorbed with this topic. He felt the full 
responsibility of his position and the necessity of averting 
a policy (the abandonment of specie resumption) which he 
believed would be disastrous to the highest interests of 
the country. Unfriendly criticism seemed only to give 
him breadth of contemplation and boldness and force of 
utterance. 

"Those of us who were so fortunate as to hear him can- 
not efface the recollection of his matchless effort. Both 
sides of this chamber were eager listeners, and crowded 
galleries bent to catch every word, and all were sensibly 
moved by his forceful logic and impassioned eloquence. 
He at once stepped to the front without rival contestant, 
secure in the place he had fairly earned. The press and 
the people received the address with warm approval, and 
his rank before the country was fixed as a strong, faithful, 
and fearless leader. No one thing he had ever done'con- 
tributed so much to his subsequent elevation; no act of 
his life required higher courage; none displayed greater 
power; none realized to him larger honors; none brought 
him higher praise. 

"Something of his real character and high aims as a 
legisla'tor and public servant is disclosed in his private 
correspondence, from which I quote a single sentence: 
'You know that I have always said that my whole public 
]\U was an experiment to determine whether an intelligent 
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people would sustain a man acting sensibly on eacli prop- 
osition that arose and in doing nothing for mere show or 
demagogical effect. I do not now remember that I ever 
cast a vote of that latter sort/ 

" His experiment, although a perilous one and fraught 
with extreme danger, was yet successful, and that it 
was so is^a|high tribute not to him alone, but to the justice 
and intelligence of the old Western Eeserve district and 
the whole American people. He was sustained, trium- 
phantly sustained, over and over again by his immediate 
constituency. His State sustained him, and at last a na- 
tion of fifty millions of people rewarded his courage and 
consistency with the highest honors it could bestow. 

"Although elected. General G-arfield never took his 
seat in the Senate of the United States. His legislative 
career ended here, where it had practically begun eight- 
een years before. His nominatioa for the Presidency oc- 
curred soon after the Legislature of Ohio had chosen 
him Senator, and came to him, as did all of his honors, 
because deserved. Although unsought, no mere chance 
brought him this rare distinction. His solid reputation 
rendered it not improbable at any time. He had the 
qualities which attached his great party to him and the 
equipment which filled the fullest measure of public and 
party requirements. Prom the stirring scenes at Chicago 
to the succeeding election he bore himself like a statesman 
and patriot fit for the highest trust. He advanced in 
public confidence, and whenever he met with or addressed 
the people, he enlarged the circleof his admiring follow- 
ers and friends; His brief term in the Presidency, so 
tragically ended, gave promise of large usefulness to the 
country in the realization of the true American policy at 
home and abroad. His death filled the nation with pro- 
found and universal sorrow, and all lands and all people 
sympathized in our overshadowing bereavenjent, 
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"lu General Garfield, as iu Lincoln and Grant, wo find 
the best representation of the possibilities of American 
life. Boy and man, he typifies American yonth and man- 
hood and illustrates the beneficence and glory of our free 
institutions. His early struggles for an education, his 
self-support, his 'lack of means/ his youthful yearnings, 
find a prototype in every city, village, and hamlet of the 
land. They did not retard his progress, but spurred hiir, 
on to higher and nobler endeavor. His push and persever- 
ance, his direct and nndeviating life purpose, his sturdy 
integrity, his Christian character, were rewarded with 
large results and exceptional honors — honors not attain- 
able anywhere else and only to be acquired under the gen- 
erous and helpful influences of a free government. 

"He was twenty-three years of age when he confronted 
the practical duties and the wider problems of life. All 
before had been training and preparation, the best of both, 
and his marvelous career ended before he was fifty. Few 
have crowded such great results and acquired such lasting 
fame in so short a life. Few have done so much for coun- 
try and for civilization as he whom we honor to-daj^ 
stricken down as he was when scarce at the meridian of his 
powers. He did not flash forth as a meteor; he rose with 
measured and stately step over rough paths and through 
years of rugged work. He earned his passage to every pre- 
ferment. He was tried and tested at every step in his 
pathway of progress. He produced his passport at every 
gateway to opportunity and glory. 

" His broad and benevolent nature made him the friend 
of all mankind. He loved the young men of the country 
and drew them to him by the thoughtful concern with 
which he regarded them. He was generous in his help- 
fulness to all, and to his encouragement and words of 
cheer many are indebted for much of their success in life. 
T„ i.crsonal character he was clean and without reproach. 
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As a citizen he loved his country and her institutions and 
•was prond of her progress and prosperity. As a scholar 
and man of letters he took high rank. As an orator he 
was exceptionally strong and gifted. As a soldier he 
stood abreast with the bravest and best of the citizen 
soldiery of the Republic. As a legislator his most endur- 
ing testimonial will be found in the records of Congress 
and the'statutes of his country. As President he displayed 
moderation and wisdom with executive ability, which 
gave the highest assurance of a most successful and illus- 
trious administration." 

Major McKinley was a warm friend of Gen. John A. 
Logan. The rugged virtues, the glowing patriotism, and 
the unilinching bravery of the greatest American volun- 
teer soldier which the nation has produced, appealed 
warmly to the affection and admiration of the younger 
man. When Logan died, every surviving veteran of the 
mighty armies that had fought for the Union knew that 
his stanchest, most valorous, and most powerful friend 
at the national Capitol was gone. 

Major McKinley shared to its fullest the intensity of 
the grief of the hour. Speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in February, 1887, he said : 

Lo an "Mr. Speaker: A great citizen who 

filled high public stations for more than a 
quarter of a century has passed away, and the House of 
Representatives turns aside from its usual public duties 
that it may place in its permanent and official record a 
tribute to his memory, and manifest in some degree its 
appreciation of his lofty character and illustrious services. 
General Logan was a conspicuous figure in war and scarcely 
less conspicuous in peace. Whether on the field of arms 
or in the forum where ideas clash, General Logan was ever 
at the front. 
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"Mr. Speaker, he was a leader of men, having convic- 
tions, with the courage to utter and enforce them in any 
phice and to defend them against any adversary. 

'"He was never long in the rear among the followers. 
Starting there, his resolute and resistless spirit soon im- 
pressed itself upon his fellows, and he was quickly ad- 
vanced to his true and rightful rank of leadership. With- 
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out the aid of fortune, without the aid of influential 
friends, he won his successive stations of honor by the 
force of his own integrity and industry, his own high 
character and indomitable will. And it may be said of 
him that he justly represents one of the best types of 
American manhood, and illustrates in his life the outcome 
and possibilities of the American youth under the gener- 
ous influences of our free institutions. 
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"Participating in two wars, the records of both attest 
his courage and devotion, his valor and sacrifices for the 
country which he loved so well and to which he more 
than once dedicated all he possessed, even life itself. 
Reared a Democrat, he turned away from many of the old 
party leaders when the trying crisis came which was to 
determine whether the Union was to be saved or severed. 
He joined his old friend and party leader, Stephen A. 
Douglas, with all the ardor of his strong nature, and 
the safety and preservation of the Union became the over- 
shadowing and absorbing purpose of his life. His creed 
was country. Patriotism was the sole plank in his plat- 
form. Everything must yield to this sentiment; every 
other consideration was subordinate to it, and so he threw 
the whole force of his great character at the very outset 
into the struggle for national life. To him no sacrifice 
was too great, no undertaking too difficult, no charge too 
desperate, no exjDosure too severe, no siege too hazardous. 
He commanded on the battle line, and never ordered his 
men to go where he Avould not lead. His skirmishes were 
never too close to the enemy's guns to keep him away. 
He was every inch a soldier, dashing and fearless, often 
exposing himself unnecessarily, against the earnest protest 
of his commanders and comrades. Wherever the fire was 
the hottest, wherever the line was most exposed, wherever 
the danger was most imminent, John A. Logan was always 
to be found. He seemed the very incarnation of soldierly 
valor and vigor. Belmont, Henry and Donelson, Port 
Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hills and Vicks- 
burg, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw, and the battle before 
Atlanta tell the story of his lofty courage, of his martial 
qualities, of his genius to command, and of his matchless 
heroism, as these great battles tell to all mankind the 
dreadful coast of liberty and the price of our nationality.. 

"Great and commanding, however, as were his services 
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m war, the true eulogist of General Logan can never pass 
unnoticed the imporatnt services rendered by him imme- 
diately proceeding his enlistment and afterward, in arous- 
ing an intense, a deep, a profound love for country and a 
strong and lasting sentiment for the cause of the Union, 
not only in his own State, but in every one of the North- 
ern States; and the full measure and influence of his 
prompt action and courageous stand at |that time never 
can be estimated. His patriotic words penetrated the 
hearts and the homes of the people of twenty-two States. 
They increased enlistment. They swelled the muster- 
rolls of the Union. They moved the indifferent to prompt 
action; they drew the doubting into the ranks of the 
country's defenders. 

"His first election to Congress was in the year made 
memorable by the debate between Lincoln and Douglas. 
In the Presidential contest of 1860, soon following, he was 
the enthusiastic friend and supporter of Douglas. But 
the moment secession was initiated and the LTnion threat- 
ened, he was among the first to tender his sword and his 
services to President Lincoln, and to throw the weight of 
his great character and resolute soul on the side repre- 
sented by the political rival of his old friend. He resigned 
his seat in Congress to raise a regiment, and it is a note- 
worthy fact that in the Congressional district which he 
represented more soldiers were sent to the front according 
to its population than in any other Congressional district 
in the United States. It is a further significant fact that 
in 1860, when he ran for Congress as a Democratic candi- 
date in what was known as the old Ninth Congressional 
District, he received a majority of over 13,000; and six 
years afterward, when at tl a conclusion of the war he ran 
as a candidate of the Republican party in the Statp of 
Illinois as a representative to Congress at large, the Siiriio 
old Ninth District that had given him a Democralie. 
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majority of over 13,000 in 1860 gave him a Republican 
majority of over 3,000 in 1866. Whatever else these facts 
may teach, they clearly show one thing — that John A. 
Logan's old constituency approved of his course, was 
proud of his illustrious services, and followed the flag 
which he bore, which was the flag of the stars. 

"His services in this House and in the Senate, almost 
uninterrupted since 1867, were marked by great industry, 
by rugged honesty, by devotion to the interests of the 
country and to the whole country, to the rights of the 
citizen, and especially by a devotion to his late comrades 
in arms. He was a strong and forcible debater. He was 
a most thorough master of the subjects he discussed and 
an intense believer in the policy and principles he advo- 
cated. In popular discussion upon the hustings he had 
no superiors and but few equals. He seized the hearts 
and consciences of men, and moved great multitudes with 
that fury of enthusiasm with which he had moved his 
soldiers in the field. . . . 

"Logan's patriotism stamped all his acts and utterances 
and was the chief inspiration of the great work he wrought. 
His book, recently published, is a masterly appeal to the 
patriotism of the people. His death, so sudden and un- 
looked-for, was a shock to his countrymen, and caused 
universal sorrow among all classes in every part of the 
Union. No class so deeply mourned his taking away as 
the groat volunteer army and their surviving families and 
friends. They Avere closely related to him. They re- 
garded him as their never-failing friend. He had been 
the first commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Eepublic, and to him this mighty soldier organization, 
numbering more than 400,000, was indebted for much of 
its efficiency in the field of charity. He v/as the idol o* 
the army in which he served — the ideal citizen volunteer 
of the Republic, the pride of all the armies, an(i affection- 
ately beloved by all whQ iQYed the Unioia, 
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"Honored and respected by his commanders, held in 
affectionate regard by the rank and file, who found in him 
a heroic leader and devoted friend, he advocated the most 
generous bounties and pensions, and much of this char- 
acter of legislation was constructed by his hand. So in 
sympathy was he with the brave men who risked all for 
country that he demanded for tliem the most generous 
treatment. I heard him declare hist summer to an audi- 
ence of ten thousand people, ;.^;itljered from all sections of 
the country, at the annual er^campmcnt of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Snn Friuicisco, tliat he believed 
that the Government should grant fiom its overflowing 
treasury and boundless resources a pension to every Union 
soldier who was incapable of taking care of himself, assert- 
ing with all the fervor of his patriotic soul that the Gov- 
ernment was unworthy of itself and of the blood and 
treasure it cost if it Avould suffer any of its defenders to 
become inmates of the poorhouses of the land or be the 
objects of private charity. 

"The old soldiers will miss him. The old oak around 
which their hearts were entwined, to which their hopes 
clung, has fallen. The old veterans have lost their steady 
friend. The Congress of the United States has lost one 
of its ablest counselors, the Eepublican party one of its 
confessed leaders, the country one of its noblest de- 
fenders." 

As the reader of this volume will remember. Major Mc- 
Kinley served with President Hayes in the army, first as 
a private in his regiment and then as an officer on his 
staff. That a warm personal attachment existed between 
them we have the testimony of both. Major McEinley 
has frequently spoken of the services and character of 
Hayes jn the course of his public addresses. One example 
yii\\ suffice here, which is taken from aq address delivered, 
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at the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware in "June, 
1893. In the course of this oration he spoke as follows: 

„ "At the expiration of his term Mr. 

Hayes. \ 

Hayes sought the peaceful quiet and re- 
tirement of his old home at Fremont. He was then 
and subsequently the recipient of many honorable dis- 
tinotions. Kenyon, Harvard, Yale and Johns Hop- 
kins universities conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. He was elected commander-in-chief of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, and at his death held that 
office. He was also elected commander of the Ohio Com- 
mandery of that patriotic order, the first president of the 
Society of the Army of West Virginia, and president of 
the Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteers' Association. 
His time was almost entirely devoted to benevolent enter- 
prises. He was president of the board of trustees «f the 
John Slater Educational Fund; president of the National 
Prison Reform Associatifjn ; an active member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Correction and Charities; a trustee 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus; a trustee of 
Kenyon College at Gambler; a trustee of the Western 
Reserve University of Cleveland, of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity here at Delaware, of Mount Union College at Alliance, 
and of various other charitable and educational institu- 
tions. You can attest his usefulness in college work. 
You know and appreciate his fidelity and his worth, but 
who can tell the noble work done by this pure and enlight- 
ened man among the friendless inmates of asylums, alms- 
houses, and prisons? God alone knows how many he 
lifted up to a higher and better life. He had a heart 
large enough to feel for all sufferers, and a disposition 
that prompted him to constant and generous effort in 
behalf of the depraved and the unfortunate. 
"No ex-President ever passed the period of his retire- 
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naent from tho executive cluiir to tlie grave with more 
dignity, self-respect or public usefulness. None met him 
but to admire the head and the heart of the man, and to 
marvel how he conld have been so much misjudged and 
so often belittled, berated, and maligned. His old army 
comrades knew the stuff of which he was made; knew 
that his every aspiration was manly; knew that every 
fiber of his nature was true and steady. His old friends 
and neighbors at Fremont understood him and appreciated 
his genuine worth, the simplicity and nobility of his 
character, better, perhaps, than any others. Your board 
of trustees and faculty knew his strength and had occasion 
to observe his unselfish devotion to the cause of greater 
enlightenment and higher education. General Hayes 
never spoke ill of any one nor slightingly of friend or foe. 
He was a serious, earnest man, never a trifler. There 
was something in his life that reminds me of those lines of 
his favorite poem, Tom Taylor's tribute to Lincoln in 
London Pu7ich: 

" ' He went about liis work — such work as few 

Ever bad laid on head and heart and hand — 
As one who knows where there's a task to do 

Man's honest will must Heaven's good grace command; 
Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 

That God makes instruments to work his will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 

Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill.' 

"It is too soon to form a just estimate of his character, 
he moved so quietly in our midst, so unostentatiously, and 
80 entirely without assertio;i of rank or excellence. He 
was so at home with all classes and conditions of men that 
■we failed to observe how superior he was in many of the 
qualities that go to make a great character. He was dili- 
oent in whatever he undertook, fervent in purpose, with 
an abiding faith in the people and a trustful confidence 
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in God. We could not appreciate while he was with us 
how pure, how gentle, how true, how wise, how noble, 
how unselfish he was. His aimplicity of manner, his 
purity and truth, his absolute freedom from pretense, 
veiled his excellencies to the common mind. All 
felt that he was one of ns — our brother, our friend, onr 
comrade, our delightful and genial associate, whose pres- 
ence was an inspiration and whose companionship was 
beneficent and uplifting. Yet in the short time we have 
had in which to sum np the elements of his character we 
are surprised at their strength, their virility, their exalted 
quality. Some of us may have partly appreciated them, 
or thought we did; death alone reveals them in their per- 
fection and grandeur. Compare him with his contem- 
poraries. They lived during the period favorable for the 
development of the highest qualities of manhood, of 
soldiership, of statesmanship, of philanthropy. Call the 
long and honorable roll; others were, perhaps, his su- 
periors in intellect, some were more brilliant, but, meas- 
ured by the success achieved, measured by the work he 
wrought, none have surpassed him. He kept pace with 
the best in the race for usefulness and eminence. He was 
always advancing, never receding from any position that 
he won. 

" ' His steps were slow, yet forward still 

He pressed where others paused or failed. 
The calm star clomb with constant will — 
The restless meteor flashed and paled.' " 
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HON. GARRET A. HOBART, 

CANDIDATE FOK VICE-PRESIDEKT. 




New Jersey's Share of Vice-Presidents — The Importance of the 
Office — The Hobart Family — Mr. Hobart's Youth and Education — 
Career as a Politician and Business Man — Mrs. Hobart's Per- 
sonality. 

NCE before in its history the Republican party 
went to New Jersey for its candidate for Vice- 
President. This was in 1856, when William 
L. Dayton was nominated to run on the ticket 
with Gen. John C. Fremont. The Jersey candidate on 
that occasion had been a United States Senator and a 
judge. In the Senate he had been conspicuous in the 
discussion of events clustered about the Mexican War, 
and territorial controversies arising from it. In his letter 
of acceptance dated at Trenton, on July 7, 1856, he 
discusses gravely the extension of slavery into free terri- 
tory, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the 
rights of Kansas. All these issues he declares must be 
calmly but firmly met. 

It sounds a little curious to-day to read the cautious 
and dignified utterances of Mr. Hobart's New Jersey 
predecessor as Vice-President on the Republican national 
ticket. It seems hardly possible that only forty years 
have passed and in the^mean time the great question of 
human freedom and civil rights has long since been settled 
for the black man by this same Republican party which 
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now proposes to work out the final industrial emancipa- 
tion of all American laboring men, white and black alike, 
under the banner of " Protection and Sound Monej'." 

Upon one point, however, the original Jerseyman seems 
to have been over-modest, for he points out that the Vice- 
Presidency is not much of an office anyway, and that very 
little power goes with it, because its rights and duties are 
limited by the Constitution to presiding over the Senate, 
with a vote only upon rare occasions. Mr. Dayton seems 
to have forgotten that only ten years before the date of 
his letter the so-called "■ Walker tariff " passed the Senate, 
and thus was enabled to hecome potential in the ruin of 
the country, by the casting vote of George M. Dallas, the 
Vice-President. This act of Mr. Dallas was one of the 
most important and far-reaching in its influence to which 
we can point in the legislative history of our country. 

Aside from the fact, therefore, that in the course of 
events the Vice-President may succeed to the chief office, 
the position is one which is well worthy of the best ma- 
terial within any political party. 

When we consider that the Eepublican party is only 
entering upon its eleventh national campaign, New Jersey 
is faring pretty well to get the second place on the ticket 
twice. In the division of honors she is second to New 
York in this particular, for while the Vice-Presidential 
nomination at Eepublican conventions has gone to Maine, 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, Indiana, and Illinois once each. 
New York has had the honor four times. 

We must go hack a long way, however, to find a man 
actually in the Vioe-Presidential chair who was a native 
Jerseyman, because, as is well known, the Premont and 
Dayton ticket was defeated. The third Vice-President, 
Aaron Burr, was born at Newark, N. J., and he is the 
only one in the entire list of twenty-three from Jona 
Adams, a native of Quincy, Mass., to Adlai E. Stevenson, 
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who was born in Christian County, Ky., who first saw the 
light on Jersey soil. 

The Hobarts have long been a family of distinction in 
this country as well as in England. We read of a member 
of Parliament in the time of Charles I. who got into 
trouble and finally into prison by the too free use of his 
tongue against the crown. In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and down through the eighteenth century 

we find 'he.' ames not infrequently in the list of famous 

pulpit 0,. itors in Massachusetts and Connecticut. One 
of the name was a judge of the District Court of New 
York and Senator of the United States, and died in 1805. 
The family has also supplied a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, whose name is commemorated by an 
institution of learning at Geneva, N. Y. 

Most of the Vice-Presidents have been of ^English an- 
cestry, to which stock no less than fifteen may be traced. 
The Scotch-Irish race come next with four, while the 
Scotch have two and the Dutch and Welsh one each. 
When the State of nativity is considered New York has 
produced six; Kentucky three; Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Virginia, and North Carolina two each; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and New 
Jersey one each. 

Garret A. Hobart was born at Long Branch in 1844 and 
spent his boyhood in that neighborhood. He entered 
Eutgers College, at New Brunswick, N. J., and upon the 
completion of his course began the study of law in 1866 
in the office of Judge Socrates Tuttle, at Paterson. In 
1869 he was admitted as a counselor and at once entered 
upon the practice of his profession with brilliant prospects 
of success. His rise was rapid, and five years after begin- 
ning the practice of law he was elected city attorney of 
Paterson. Then he was chosen prosecuting attorney 
for Passaic County and to the House of the Assembly. 
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He gave such satisfaction to his constituents that he was 
reelected and was chosen Speaker of the body. In 1875 
he declined a reelection to the Assembly, and in 1877 was 
elected to the State Senate. He was reelected to the 
Senate from Passaic County in 1879 by the largest major- 
ity ever given to any candidate for office in that county. 
In 1881 and 1882 he was President of the Senate. He 
now became a member of the Eepublican State Committee 
and began a war on the corrupt ring that had held New 
Jersey in its grip for years. There was a combination of 
gamblers, ballot-box stuffers, and public contractors 
whose rule seemed destined to be perpetual. To redeem 
the State from this ruthless gang was the task Mr. Hobart 
set for himself. It took years to accomplish it, but he won 
the fight at last. He became chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, and while not a candidate for office himself, he 
kept at the helm. In 1884 he was named by the New 
Jersey delegation at the Chicago Convention as the 
State representative on the National Committee, and suc- 
ceeded himself in 1888 and 1892. During the latter year 
he was chosen vice-chairman of the committee. 

All this time he was hammering away at the castle of 
corruption in the State, till finally he completely routed 
the ring in 1895 with the election of Governor Griggs, 
capturing every important office in the State for the Ee- 
publican candidates. For the first time since the war 
New Jersey was safely in the column of Republican States. 
Although Mr. Hobart began life as a lawyer, he soon 
showed more taste for l)usiness affairs than for the Avork 
of a counselor pure and simple. His first feat in business 
was as receiver for the wrecked New Jersey Midland Eail- 
road, which he proceeded to put upon its feet. The 
Mont Clair Eailroad and the Jersey City and Albany line 
in due time responded to the magic touch of his genius. 
la 1880 th^ First National Bank of Newark failed and he 
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Was made the receiver. In six months he had brought 
order out of chaos and paid depositors in full. Thus for 
nearly twenty years he has been one of the leading busi- 
ness men of his State, becoming identified in succession 
with a great number of its largest enterprises. He is 
manager of the East Jersey Water Works System with all 
its branches. He is President of the Savings Institution 
at Paterson, the People's Gas Company, and several other 
local enterprises. He is also a director in a large number 
of companies, such as the Susquehannah & AVestern Eail- 
road, the Barbour Flax Spinning Company, the Pioneer 
Silk Company, and other industrial concerns. In all this 
multifarious business he has shown wonderful capacity as 
an executive. 

In appearance Mr. Hobart is an unusually handsome 
man, of robust form and pleasant countenance. He is 
amiable in disposition and possesses the happy power of 
captivating those who have occasion to approach him. 

Mrs. Hobart was Miss Fannie Tuttle, a daughter of 
Judge Socrates Tuttle, with whom Mr. Hobart studied 
law. They were married July 21, 1869. Their domestic 
life has been a happy one, clouded only by one great 
source of grief— the death of their daughter. Miss Fannie, 
in Italy about a year ago. The family was taking a trip 
abroad and Miss Hobart unfortunately contracted diph- 
theria, from which she died in her twentieth year. She 
is buried at Lake Como. 

Prior to this great affliction the Hobart house was one 
of the most hospitable in Paterson, and Mrs. Hobart was 
one of the most active leaders of her native city in social, 
charitable, and church work. They have a son, a youngster 
of twelve, who because he is named after his father is 
commonly called "Junior." 

In appearance Mrs. Hobart is rather above medium 
height, with a well-developed figure, dark hair and blue 
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eyes. She is a bright, cheery, active woman who prides 
herself upon her ability as a housekeeper and her skill as 
a cook. Her head is well poised and her complexion soft. 
Her voice is low-pitched and gentle. 

She has never lived anywhere from birth except in 
Paterson. She was educated at Miss Rainey's school in 
the neighboring city of Elizabeth. She has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and is, like her husband, a person of 
breadth of mind and affairs. She is a born politician, 
having been brought up, as she says, upon this diet in both 
the home of her father and her husband. 

During the contest at the St. Louis Convention she 
wrote her husband that so far as she was concerned she 
would rather spend the rest of her days in the quiet way 
in which they were living at Paterson, but that if circum- 
stances would call them into public life she was willing 
to do her duty. When the news came that he was nomi- 
nated she simply telegraphed him: "Where thou goest I 
will go." When Mrs. Hobartgoes to Washington she will 
be a brilliant addition to society at the national capital. 

The spirit of hospitality will pervade the circle where 
she reigns, and doubtless she will be the head of a Eepub- 
lican salon at which those famous in art, science, and 
literature will find a congenial place to gather. 

In Paterson Mrs. Hobart has been one of the managers 
and is now president of the Old Woman's Home, is a 
member of the Woman's Exchange, and a prominent 
worker in the Church of the Redeemer (Presbyterian). 

Throughout her life, despite her interest in the public 
affairs of her city and State, Mrs. Hobart has been essen- 
tially a home-maker and a home-lover. There is no doubt 
that in the large sphere to which she is going she will win 
the same appreciation and popularity which it has been 
her good fortune to enjoy in the place where she was born, 
reared, married, and has lived to the present time. 
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The following is the electoral vote of the States as based upon the 
last Apportionment Act, February 7, 1891: 



States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California . . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 
Delaware. . . . 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Idaho... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... . 
Louisiana . . ■ . 

Maine 

Maryland. . . . 
Massachuseti.. 



Electoral 
Votes. 

11 

8 

9 

4 

6 

3 

4 
13 

3 

34 
15 
13 
10 
13 

8 

6 

8 
15 



Michigan 1* 



Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri • . 
Montana... . 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada 



9 
9 

17 
3 
8 
8 



States. 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. . . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. . . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

Washington 

West Virginia,. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Electorial 
Vote. 

4 
10 
36 
11 

3 
23 

4 
32 

4 

9 

4 
12 
15 

3 

4 
13 

4 



Total 

Electoral votes necessary 
to a choice 



13 
3 

447 

234 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The following estimate of the gold and silver produced in the United 

States from 1864 to 1894 is compiled from the official reports of the 

Director of the United States Mint: 

Yeabs. Gold. Silver. Total. 

1864 $46,100,000 $11,000,000 $57,100,000 

1865 53,335,000 11,250,000 64,475,000 

1866 53,500,000 10,000,000 63,500,000 

1867 51,735,000 13,500,000 65,225,000 

1868 48,000,000 12,000,000 60,000,000 

1869 49,500,000 13,000,000 61,500,000 

1870 50,000,000 16,000,000 66,000,000 

1871 43,500,000 33,000,000 66,500,000 

1873 36,000,000 38,750,000 64,750,000 

1873 36,000,000 35,750,000 71,750,000 

1874 33,490,903 87,334,594 70,815,496 

1875 33,467,856 31,727,560 65,195,416 

1876 39,929,166 38,783.016 78,713,183 

1877 46,897,390 39,793,573 86,690,963 

1878 51,306,360 45,381,385 96,487,745 

1879 38,899,858 40,812,132 79,711,990 

1880 36,000,000 38,450,000 74,450,000 

1881 34,700,000 43,000,000 77,700,000 

1883 32,500,000 46,800,000 79,300,000 

1883 30,000,000 46,300,000 76,300,000 

1884 30,800,000 48,800,000 79,600,000 

1885 31,800,000 51,600,000 83,400:000 

1886 35,000,000 51,000,000 86,000,000 

1887 33,000,000 53,357,000 86,357,000 

1888 33,175,000 59,195,000 93,870,000 

1889 32,800,000 64,646,000 97,446,000 

1890 32,845,000 70,464,000 103,809,000 

1891 33,175,000 75,416,565 108,591,565 

1892 33,000,000 82,101,010 115,101,010 

1893 35,955,000 77,575,757 113,.530,757 

1894 39,500,000 64,000,000 103,500,000 

The following are the respective totals of production in the 
United States from lg49 to 1894, inclusive: 

Grand total $3,310,186,760 

Total Gold 2,113,336,769 

Total Silver 1,296,850.000 
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VALUE OF A UNITED STATES SILVER DOLLAR MEASURED 
BY THE MARKET PRICE OF SILVER, AND THE QUANTITY 
OF SILVER PURCHASABLE AVITH A DOLLAR AT THE 
AVERAGE LONDON PRICE OF SILVER, EACH YEAR FROM 
1873 TO 1894. 

Bullion Value of a Silver Grains of Pure 

Dollar. Silver, at Aver- 

„ „ age Price, Pur- 

Calkndak Tears. chasable with a 

United States 
Highest. Lowest. Average. Silver DoUar.* 

1873 $1,016 $0,981 $1,004 369.77 

1874 1.008 .970 .988 375.76 

1875 977 .941 .964 385.11 

1876 991 .792 .894 415.27 

1877 987 .902 .929 399.62 

1878 936 .839 .891 416.66 

1879 911 .828 .868 427.70 

1880 896 .875 .886 419.49 

1881 896 .862 .881 421.87 

1883 837 .847 .878 422.83 

1883 868 .847 -.858 432,69 

1884 871 .839 .861 431.18 

1885 847 .794 .823 451.09 

1886 797 .713 .769 482.77 

1887 799 .733 .758 489.78 

1888 755 .706 .727 510.66 

1889 752 .746 .724 512.93 

1890 926 .740 .810 458.83 

1891 827 .738 .764 485.76 

1892 742 .642 .674 550.79 

1893 655 .513 .604 61.5.10 

1894^ 538 .457 .491 756.04 

* 371.25 grains of pure silver are contained in a silver dollar. 
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NEELY' S LATEST BOOKS. 

Captain Charles King, U. S. A. 

Trumpeter Bred. A startling story of tha 
plains. Full page illustrations. Buok- 
ram, 75 cents. 
An Army Wife. Suspicion and intrigue at 

headquarters. i2mo. Price $1.25. 
Fort Frayne. 7th edition. i2mo. $1.25. 
JUax Novdaii. 

How Women Love. Study and story, bril- 
liant and energetic. i2mo. $1.25. 
The Right TO Love. i2mo. $1.50. 
The Comsdv of Sentiment. i2mo. $1 50. 
The Ailment of the Century, i* n^ 
$1.50. 
Robert W. Chambers. 

The King in Yellow. Neely's Prismatic 
Library. 75 cents. 
John W. Harding. 

An Art Failure. A story of the Latin 
Quarter as it is. Profusely illustrated. 
Neely's Prismatic Library. 75 cents. 
Mobert Buchanan and Henry Murray, 

The Charlatan. i2mo. $1.25. 
Anthony Hope. 

Father Stafford. The author's best 
story. Neely's Prismatic Library. Buck- 
ram, 75 cents. 
Ethan Allen's 

Washington, ob the Revolution. In 
two parts. Each part, cloth, $1.50. 
The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish. 2na 

Edition. $1.00. 
Cheiro's Language of the Hand. 5th Edition. 

$2,50. 
If We Only Knew and other poems by Cheiro, 

50 cents. 
Faul Bourget. 

The Disciple. lamo. $1.25. 
The Land of Promise. 16 page illustt^^^ 
;k tions. i2mo. $1.50. 

F. Tenneyson Neely. 

•ew York, Chicago, 

U4 Fifth Avenua. 354 Franklin StrMt> 



Neely's Popular Library, 



Paper Covers, 35 cte. 



THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. Edgar Fawcett 

KIDNAPPED. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

MICAH CLARKE. A. Conan Doyle. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Marie CorellL 

THE SIGN OF THE FOUR. A. Conan Doyle. 

SPORT ROYAL. Anthony Hope. 

TREASURE ISLAND. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

MASTER AND MAN. Tolstoi. 

THE DEEMSTER. Hall Caine. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. A. Conan Doyle. 

THE BONDMAN. Hall Caine. 

BURKETT'S LOCK. M. G. McLellan. 

THE CHILD OF THE BALL. DeAlarcon. 

CLAUDEA'S ISLAND. Esm6 Stuart. 

LYDIA. Sydney Christian. 

WEBSTER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. (Illustrated.) 

AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. Jules Verne. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE. J. M. Barrie. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Charles Dickens. 

BEYOND THE CITY. A. Conan Doyle. 

THE MAN IN BLACK. Stanley J. VVeyman. 

THE MAHARAJAH'S GUEST. An Indian Exile. 

THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. Edward S. Van-Zile. 

A LOVER'S FATE AND A FRIEND'S COUNSEL. Anthony Hone. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAID. An Idle E.'cile. 

MARK TWAIN— His Life and Work. Will M.Clemens. 

THE MAJOR. Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 

R*SE AND NINETTE. Alphonse Daudet. 

THE MINISTER'S WEAK POINT. David Maclure. 

AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. Maurice Thompson. 

BY RIGHT NOT LAW. R. H. Sherard. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. Beatrice Harraden. 

DODO; A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson. 

A HOLIDAY IN BED, and Other Sketches. T. M. Barrie. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; His Life and Voyages. F. B. Wilkia 

IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY OUT. Gen. Booth. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

DREAM LIFE. Ik Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 

COSMOPOLIS. Paul Bourget. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. Ik Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 

WAS IT SUICIDE? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

POEMS AND YARNS. James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 

AN ENGLISH GIRL IN AMERICA. Tallulah MattesoD Powell. 

SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. 

PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK— 909.999 Facts. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOCJK. 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY. Emily S. Bouton. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. Emily S. Bouton. 

I.OOKING FORWARD. Illustrated Visit to the World's Fair, 



Por Sale by all Booksellers^ or sent on receipt of price by the Publishep^ 
W, TBNNYSOM NEELT. CSiicaeo. New York. 



The King in Yellow. 

_ J ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 



Edward " The author is a genius without a J.!y).ng equal, 
Ellis so far as I am aware, in his peculiar field. It 

Is a masterpiece. ... I have read many portions sev- 
eral times, captivated by the unapproachable tints of tlie 
painting. None but a genius of the highest order could 
do such work." 
N. T. Commercial "The short prose tale should be a syn- 
Advertiser thesis ; it was the art of Edgar Poe, 

it is the art of Mr. Chambers. . . . His is beyond ques- 
tion a glorious heritage. ... I fancy the book will 
create a sensation ; ... in any case it Is the most 
notable contribution to literature which has come from an 
American publisher for many years ; and fine as the ac- 
complishment is, ' The King in Yellow ' is large in promise. 
One has a right to expect a great deal from an author of 
this calibre." 
Times- "The most eccentric little volume of its (little) 
Herald day. ' The King in Yellow ' is subtly fascinat- 

ing, and compels attention for its style and its wealth of 
strange, imaginative force." 
New York "Mr. Robert W. Chambers does not have a 
Times system to work up to ; he has no lad, save a 

tendency to write about the marvelous and the impossible; 
painting pictures of romance that have a wild inspiration 
about them. Descriptive powers of no mean quality are 
perceptible In this volume of stories." 
The N. Y. "Mr. Chambers has a great command of 
World words ; he is a good painter. His situations 

are most delicately touched, and some of his descriptions 
are exquisite. He writes like an artist. He uses colors 
rather than ideas. . . . The best drama in the volume 
means madness. The tenderest fancy is a sad mirage. 
. . . ' The King in Yellow ' is a very interesting contri- 
bution to the present fund of materio-mysticism. . . . 
To read Mr. Chambers' little book is to escape from the ac- 
tual on poetical wings." 
Minneapolis *' They have a mysterious, eerie air about 
Tribune them that is apt to stimulate the reader's 

curiosity." 
Philadelphia "Charming, delicate, skillful, vivid." 
Times 

Philadelphia " Expected to make a sensation, charming, 
Item full of color and delicately tinted." 

Cleveland " It is wondrous strong, dramatic, full of color, 
Gazette weird, uncanny, picturesque, and yet a gem 

ol exquisite coloring, dreamy, symbolic, exciting." 
Detroit " ' The King in Yellow ' compels attention." 
Journal 

Denver "Treated in a most fascinating way I Weird, 
Time* mysterious, powerful!" 

Buckram, ailt Top. Retail, js CeaW 
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Octavo doth, 425 pages. ^) > ♦SO 

This Work has been carefully compiled by the daugh- 
ter of the great divine, Helen Swing Starring. 

It consists mainly of his corrected sermons chosen by 
himself and arranged for publication before his death. 

It also contains the memorial discourses and tributes of 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., and Dr. Thomas 
C Hall, together with the funeral sermon delivered by 
Dr. John Henry Barrows. 

A biographical sketch is given, presenting the more 
prominent features in the life of the great scholar. 

A plate engraving of Prof. Swing appears as a frontis- 
piece. 

The book is printad throughout on heavy enameled 
paper, and no expense has been spared to make it in every 
way a worthy souvenir of the grand character to which 
it relates. 

fer Salt by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Publithar, 
F. TSNNYSON NBSLT. Chicago, NOW Tctflt. 



IN THE QUARTER. 

BV ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 

Author of " The King in Yellow." 



PRESS NOTICES; 
New Vork "It is a story of life in Paris. . . that nns 
World good descriptions of dramatic scenes." 

]3ook Buyer, " It is a story of a man wlio tried to recon- 
New York cile irreconcilable facts. . . Mr. Cham- 

hers tells it with a happy choice of words, thus putting 'to 
proof the art alien to the artists. . . It is not a book for 
the unsophisticated, yet its morality is high and unmis- 
takable. . ." 
Brooklyn Citizen "Full of romantic incidents, . ," 
Boston Courier " Interesting novel of French life. . ." 

Boston " A story of student life written with dash c ." 

Traveller and surety of handling. . ." 

Boston "Well written, bright, vivid; the ending is 
Times highly dramatic." 

Hew York " Charming story of Bohemian life, with Its 

(Sunday World buoyancy, its romance, and its wild joy of 
youth . . . vividly depicted In this graceful tale byone 
who, like Daudet, knows his Paris. Some pages are ex- 
quisitely beautiful." 
PMladelpliia " Idyllic— charming. Mr. Chambers' story 
Bulletin is delicately told." 

N. T. Evening "It Is a good story in its way. It Is good 
Telegram in several ways. There are glimpses of 

the model and of the grisette— all dainty enough. The 
most of it might have come from so severe a moralist as 
George Eliot or even Bayard Taylor. . ." 
N.iY. Commercial " A vory vivid and touchingly told story. 
Advertiser I'jie tale is interesting because it re- 

flects with fidelity the life led by certain sets of art 
students. A genuine romance, charmingly told." 
Congregationalist, " Vivid, realistic. There is much of 
Boston nobility in it. A decided andexcel- 

lent moral influence. It is charmingly written from cover 
to cover. . ," 
V^ogue, " The author is to be congratulated on the liter- 

New York ary skill shown in what is reported to be his 
first attempt at novel writing, his characterization being 
especially clever. The author treats his theme with a re- 
finement that softens, but does not gloss over, the excesses 
of temptations that beset youths ; and he shows himsell 
kcsnly observant of everyday life of the Latin Quarter. . -" 
Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 Cents. 



r. TENNYSON NEEUY, 

CHICAQO. new YORK. 




n Revival of Washington 

ETHAN ALLEN'S 

-K DRAMA OF THE 
* REVOLUTION 

A Drama, by Ethan Allen. In two parts 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 tor each part. Over 
100 illustrations. Author's portrait frontis- 
piece. 

The following are extracts from volun- 
tary letters and reviews received during the 
first month after publication. 
General Daniel "I have read a second 
Bnttertteld. time Ethan Allen's 

wonderful production of the Drama of 
the Revolution. I say wonderful, because 
he has condensed and produced in most 
interesting and Inspirited form a mass of aistory, most of which every 
American does or should know, with a large amount, that, with all my 
reading and study, I did not know. It should be in the library of every 
public school in the land. I am fascinatet. wi'.h i;." 
WUllam L, A Leading Historian of the Unite .States ; Author of "Life 

Stone and Times of . ir William Johnson, Bart.;'^ " Bur- 

goyne's Campaign;" "Saratoga Battle Grounds;" "History of New 
York City; " and thany other notable works 

I can say aothing that will better show my appreciation of this ' Drama ' 

than that I have just finished it, and feel that I can't retire to sleep till I 

have written this criticism, now half past one o'clock at night. I can 

honestly say, the author has made a most grand success. It is splendidi 

The style is perspicuous; the characters very naturally drawn; the 

historic details absolutely correct; while at the same time the narrative 

glides along smoothly and gracefully, each event leading up to the next 

without any straining. It will surely take high rank as a permanent 

classic, and the time is near when not to have read it will be a mark of 

ignorance. 'It should be introduced at once into our schools as a reader. 

A higher reward than this no man could ask." 

Enoch Henry President of N. T. State [nstitution for Deaf and Dumb, 

Courier probably the largest College of the kind in the world. 

" I must congratulate the author upon having created an American classic. 

As such I shall hereafter use it in the Academic Department of this 

Institution." 

James K. Truax Professor in Union College. 

" Ranks high in scholarship and literary quality." 
Rev. D. C. President of " Clark University," South Atlanta, Oa. 

John, lIi.D. " This Drama is elegant, guaint, crisp, patriotic and inspir- 
ing: just such a book as all American students should read. I think it is 
the most historic drama and the best I ever read." 
Mrs, I.etitla Green [Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson) Past President General, 
Stevenson Daughters of the American Revolution. 

" This delightful volume, ' The Drama of the Revolution,' is a spirited, 
realistic work, and cannot fail to arouse renewed interest in the men 
and women of those days that tried men's souls," 
Frank B. Author of "Life of Lincoln;" "Six Months in the White 

Carpenter House;" and Artist of "Emancipation Proclamation," in 

Washington; and "Arbitration of Alabama Claims," in 
Windsor Castle, England. 
" I became more deeply interested m this ' drama ' than ever before in a 
book of its class. In constructive ability it is most wonderful. The 
whole story of our struggle for freedom is told. Its language is poetic 
blank verse, as can readily be observed, and it should be so printed. 
It is the work of a copyist to give it the metrical form, for which evidently 
It is written. It is a work to live, and for this generation to be proud of.* 
/Vr Salt by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Puilit/ur. 
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OF fl 



Worldly |Wao 



By inaibeUe H- H- Jastiee. 



12 MO. OL.OTH, $1.2S. 



ONE OF THE 



lOST POPULAR SOCIETY NOVELS OF THE YEAR. INTEReSTINS, 
STRONG AND BRILLIANT. 



Syracuse Herald 



"It is a well writiten society novel." 



Boston Ideas "A genuinely strong story— her characters live and 

move and breathe." 

Newsdealers' Bulletin "A clever story, pure in tone." 

Pbillipsbnrg Journal "Hard to And a more interesting story." 

Boston Times "A story ol pure, sweet love." 



XioS^nsport Reporter 
Reform Advocate 
Mvening Standard 

San Francisco Call 

sive." 

Boston Home Journal 



" The story vivid and fascinating." 
"Interesting in plot, well written." 
"A very strong hook." 
"Will entertain the reader, clear, comprehen- 

"A well told and interesting story." 



Chicago Post "Descriptive work good, so are the passionate paS' 

sages, the author waxing surer and stronger as her word Is harder." 

Dayton Journal "Her friends are proud of her." 

Albany Journal "A drama of human life." 

Chicago News " She has gifts somewhat unusual." 

Saturday Evening Herald "Pull of vigorous writing." 

I^or Sale by all Booksellers^ or sent on receipt of Price by the Publishtr^ 
F. TENNYSON NKELY, Clilcago, New York. 
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THE PE5T 

AUTHENTIC, 
BELIftBLt, COMPtETIi 
rMPARTIAL, 
NON-SECTARIAN. 

HI5T0KT 

OFTHE 

P flRLIflriENT 
°'' Ig ELIQIONS 

AND RELIGIOUS 

CONGRESSES 
ATTHC COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

lUnstrated with full-page half-tone engravings. 
Complete in one volume of over 1,000 pages. 
A *i, *^ompl}ed from original manuscripts and stenographic reports. 
A thorough history of the grand-jst aLhievement and the most important 
event in modern religious history., 

A Fascinating Story. A Book of Universal Interest. 

A COMPANION OFTHE SCHOLAR. OFTHE GREATEST VALUE FOR REFERENCE. 

THE WORK embodies: 

Origin of the Parliament of Religions. 

Biographical sketches of Dr. John Henry Barrows and President C.C. Bonney, 

Proceediugs of the meetings of the Parliament. 

Speeches and addresses delivered and eesaj's and papers read at the sessions 
of the noted gathering. 

A lucid explanation of the Great Religions of the earth. 

The beliefs of the various Religiuus Denominations. 

Narrative as to many gatherings held in connection with the Parliament. 

A general review of the Religious Congresses, with a condensed report of 
the various daily proceedings, addresses, papers and speeches during the entire 
denomiuational sessions, both day and evening. 

Opinions of Eminent Divines in regard to the Parliament. 

Influence of the Parliament upon the Religious Thought of the world. 

A complete index, rendering all subjects at once available. 



COMPLETB IN ONE LAROB VOLUME OP OVER 1000 PACKS. 
TWO VOLUMK5 IN ONE. 



rULtV ILLUSTRATED. 



PRICE: Fine English Cloth, Gold Side and Back, $2.50. Full Sheep, Library 
Style, $4,00, Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 

AQENT-S COMPLETE OUTFIT, POSTPA[D, FOR FIFTY CENTS. 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, 



NEW YORK. 



PUBLISHER. 



CHICAGO. 



S, Panorama of Amerfcan History » 

NEW BEVERSIBLE H!STQRiC&L CHART 

Political and United States Map covMnea. 

Chronological Discoveries, Explorations, Inveniions 
ind Important Events. A Brief History of tho World's 
Columbian Exposition. Area an.d Population of States 
and Territories, with Censu.s of 1890. Area and Popula- 
lation of Foreign Countries Compared with the United 
States. 

Better than an Encvolopedia. Printed in 11 Beautiful 
Colors. The Onltj Census Map 'puMisJied, A Double WaU 
Map, h feet inches by 3 feet 10 inches, mounted on EoUr 
ers top and bottom, ready to hang. 

Prepaid b" express or mail. Prion, SI. 00 

NEELY'S HISTORY 

OF TltE 

Parliament ot Reiigions and Reiigious Congress at 
llie Colymbian Exposition. 

Autxientic, Reliable, Complete, Impartia.1, ISIon-seota 
rian. A Fascinating Story. A Book of Universal Inter 
est. A Companion ol the Sckolar. Of the Greatest Value 
for Reference. 

Illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings. Com- 
plete in one vl lume of over 1,000 pages. Conipiled from 
original manuijeripts and stenographic reports. A thor- 
ough history of the grandest acliievement and the most 
important event in modern religious history. 

Two Vohmea in Osa, OoUto Olotli, $2.50. Full Shesp, $4.50, 



B8LL NYE'S WRITtNGS. 

Remarks by Bill Nyt*. The Funniest of Books. 

" It will cure ilic blurs quicker than the doctor 
and at half the price."— ^I:'y Yokk Herald. 
Over 500 paffes, mo Iliutetration^, Octavo Clotli, $1.60. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
@pa.i-Us fftom til© V-en. of Bill Nye. Paper, 25 cts, 
J-Sumar ami 'Wi* Poems and Yarns. Jambs White- 
comb Riley.— Bill Nye. Clotli, $1.35. Paper, 35 ct«. 



Agenta wanted. Complete Catalogue free on request, 

^or sale by all Booksellers^ or sent on receipt of Price 6y 

the Publisher, 

r. TENNYSON NEELY, 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

li!4 Fifth Avanua. ^S4 Franklin 




BILL NYE'S 




THE FUNNIEST 
BOOK 

>OOK» WORLD. 

*'It Win cure the blues quicker than 
the doctor aud at hall' iliejjrieu." 

Over 500 Pages, 150 Uiustrations. 

Paper. 50 Cts.; Clotb$i.50. 

LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 

Acollectlou cf the iH^Kt writings of tMa 
great author, must profusely Illustrated, 
with over 500 pagi's. It is the lunuiesthook 
ever published. Bill Xye neetis uo iutro* 
duction. The iiRUtiou of the boob; Is 
enough, 

BILL NYE'S REMARKS. 

"I love to bciif^ve that true greatuepsls 

not accidental, 'to think and to say that 

greatness is fi lottery 19 pernicious. Man may be wrong sometimes In bis judgment 

of others, linliviaually and in the aggregate, but he who gets ready to be a great 

maa wlU c^u.'ely iind the opportunity." 

"I Bhould like to do anything that would advance the cause of science, but I 
should not want to form the habit of dissecting people, lest some day I might be 
called unon to dissect a friend for whom I had a great attachment or some creditor 
who had an attachment for me." 

"I have passed through an earthquake and an Indian outbreak, but I would 
rather rlvl^' an earthquake without saddle or bridle, than to bestride a successful 
broncho eruption." 

"Age brings caution and a lot of shop-worn experience, purchased atthe highest 
market price. Time brings vain regrets and wisdom teeth that can be left in a 
glass of water over night." 

"Too much of our hotel food tastes like the second day of January, or the fifth 
day of Jnly. Thnt".-i the whole thing in a few ^\■ords, and unless the good hotels are 
closer together, we shall have to multiply our cemetery facilities." 

'•Prldeisall right if it is of the right kind, but the pride that induces a man to 
muss up tlie carpet with Ills br.iins, bec;niHe there Ib notliiiig left fur him to do but 
to labor, it is the kind that Lucifer had when he bolted the action of the convention 
and went over to the red-hot minority." 

PRESS NOTICES. 

"When Bill Nye turns himself loof^e for fun the laughing belt of reader'^ should 
be tightened to prevent accidents."— /wier Ocecm, Chicago. 

"Bill Kye always; Interests and his genial, big-hearted, sunny nature shines 

through oveVy line in liis book.'*— Piii-s&u/'f/ /'yt-w. 

""We l.'Plieve that Bill Nve Is the brightest humorist of the day. No change In 
the Eu-'i'sh language can ever di' away with lils fun. He is a public benefactor; 
one of the greatest ]nen of his ;iffe. we shudder to think what will become of ua 
when he is guue. May fate stay the day."— Philadelphia Press. 

For sale at all book stores, news stands, and on all railroad trains or sent pre- 
pyid on receipt ol price. 
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RACHEL DENE. 

By ROBBRT BUGHf\Nf\N. 

Author of " The Charlatan," "The Shadow of the Sword," "God and 

the Man.'" 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

(NEELY'S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY.) 

HarriBbnrg 

Telegram. " Rachel Dene is one of Robert Buchanan's heat works. 

Cincinnati Tribune. " This is a good story." 

Koclsy "Rachel Dene by Robert Buchanan is one of his be3« 

Mountain News, stories." 

Record Union. "Mr. Buchanan has not presented a stronger story. Hi 

prefaces it with the story of his lite in literature and gives the writem 

and ambitious youth some excellent advice." 
Commercial "An excellent story full of strong points, both construct- 

BuUetin. ively and from a literary standpoint. It is practical. It 

deals with the da'rU- and bright side of life, but always to show i.^; 

advantage of the brit;ht side." 
Nashville "The liook is clean and wholesome— enough of complexity 

Christian in the plot to furnish the reader with occasional sur 

Advocate. prises." 

FuUerton News. " A very fascinating tale." 

■Western Christian "Fascinating, stimulating— a novel of love, liiurder, 
Advocate. " jealousy, false imprisonment, escape and vindication. 

Boston Ideas. "Its elements are excellently characteristic— very likely 

due to its being an accurate picture for which comiiiendation is due." 
The Anierican. " Is fully equal, if not superior to his former novels." 

The Gates of Dawn. 

By FE.RGUS -HUMB, 

Author of "Mystery of a Hansom Cab," "Miss Mephistopheles," etc., etc. 
i2nio. Cloth, $1.25. 

(NEELY'S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY.) 

Otie tiibrary A remarkably versatile and ingenious romance, replete 
Bulletin. with vivid descriptions and stirring Incidents." 

Naeliville "A well arranged plot and the interest of the story Is well 

Banner. sustained." 

Mr. Hume has built around a ^roup of interesting characters a story of 
the old order of plot and counterplot, where there is mystery surrounding 
the heroine's birth— a wealthy man, in disguise, meets and loves her — a 
wicked female villain brings danger to the course of their true love— a good 
friend aids them in their hour of need, and all ends well. The people who 
make up this story are "A doctor addicted to opium, a pair of gypsies, a 
recluse lady, a lovely huntress, and a sporting parson," besides the hero, a 
lord of high degree, Pete, a fox terrier, and .Simon, a horse. There Is a 
mysterious hatching of plois among the gypsies and much prophesying. The 
parson is a "simple, kindly old fellow, given to strong ale, terriers and 
bluster." There is a great house with a witch, who holds nightly orgies ii4 
the empty rooms at midnight, from which come cries of tortured women and 
trying men, while by day this witch " tires her head, decks herself with gems, 
clothes herself in rich garments," and makes a mystery of herself generally 
ti is by far Fergus Hume s best book. 

per sale by all Booksellers^ o" sent on receipt of Price by the Publisktr^ 
F» TENNYSON NEELY. CVt\\rsi£tc\ >J«wr v**»t- 



ft Panorama of AmeMean pistory 

NEELY'S 

NEW REVERSIBLE HISTORIDflL CHART 

POLITICAL AND UNITED STATES 
MAP COMBINED. 



CHRONOLOGICAL Discoveries, Explorations, Inventions and 
Important Events. A Brief History of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition. Area and Population of States and Terri- 
tories, with Census of i8go. Area and Population of Foreign 
Countries Compared with the United States. 



■ETTER THAN AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Printed in 11 Beautiful Colore 

THE ONLY CENSUS MAP PUBLISHED. 

A Double Wall Map, 5 feet 6 iacbes by 3 feet 10 inches, monntet 
on Rollers top and bottom, ready to bang. 



IT* TTCJI I ^ How many Presidents we have had and politics of each. 
11 I CiL^Lt^ "Vyhat party George Washington represented. What 
Presidents died while in office. How many Presidents served two terms. 
Which candidate received the largest number of votes and was defeated. 
When each poUtioal party was organized. How many Congresses have con- 
vened and the political complexion of each. The number of States in the 
United States and the one having the 1 est miles of railroads. How many 
political parties have existed in the United States. 

A fnmnlete History of Oar Government by Administrations, 
A ^"'"P'ff^J^^y^fltis and Congresses, from Waslilngton 
to Cleveland. 

The latest United States Map, printed in colors, covers the entire back, 
nndlJtheblst published. It alone sells for $5.00. The complete Reversible 
MaVfprlnteloBboih sides), is 3 feet 10 inches by 5 feet e inches, mounted on 
roflerl top and bottom, with tapes on side. These two maps sell separately 
tor 810.00. This map should be in every library, otBce and school, and is well 
worth the price. 

THIS GREAT DOUBLE MAP is sent by express, prepaid, and safoi 
HBllverv guaranteed, to any address in the United States. It can be mailed, 
But it Is much safer by express. Name your nearest express office. 

UNDERSTAND FULLY that ALL CHARGES are prepaid by express or 
Mall and ssfe delivery and ^lerfect satisfaction guaranteed or MONPY 
aBPilNDBO. Price, $i.oo. 

/tr Smi, 3r all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the PwilishtTi 

«, SBNHYSON NEBLT, Chicago, N«w 7orlb 



HOUGHTON'S 

Plstoru o! Hmerican Politics 

(NON-PARTISAN.) 

MWils«i^^^»v_ Embracing a History of 

the Federal Oovernment, 
and of Political Parties In 
the Colonies and United 
States from 1607. 



Walter R. HougMon, 

A. M. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

Colored Diagrams. 



\ __ -Price in Fine Sheep Binding $1.75 

The object of this work is to present a complete History of 
American Politics ; giving the subject ample consideration, yet 
avoiding those details that consume the time of the reader without 
adding materially to his historical information. It is designed to 
simplify the story of our political history, and make clear and 
intelligent what is otherwise a great mass of documents, too 
extensive for perusal. Each important epoch is treated in a 
separate chapter, and all are carefully and methodically arranged. 
The frequent colored charts through the book will be found of 
great interest. At the close of the volume is a diagram, showing 
at a glance the history of all of the political parties in our 
country, from which one obtains a rapid and comprehensive idea 
of the entire subject. To the librarian, the public m^n, and the 
student, as well as to all people of intelligence, it is invaluable. 

J^or Sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Publishar^ 
F. TENNYSON NBKLY, CMcaeo, New York. 



: KING IN 
: YELLOW. 



By ROBERT W. CHAHBERS. 

Author of " In the Quarter." 

Necly's Prismatic Library. 
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IN 
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!____. ^ 



Buckram, Qllt Top 



- 75 Cents, 



Edward The author is a genius without a living equal, so far as I am 

Bills aware, m his peculiar field It is a masterpiece. . . I have read 

many portions several times, captivated by the unapproachable tints of the 
pamtmg. None but a genius of the highest order could do such work." 
Fbiladelphla Times 

Philadelphia 
Item 



"Charming, delicate, skillful, vivid." 



" Expected to make a sensation, charming, full of color and 
delicately tinted." 



N. T. Commercial "The short prose tale should be a synthesis: it was the 
Advertiser art of Edgar Foe, it is the art of Mr. Chambers. . . . 

His is beyond question a glorious heritage. . . 1 fancy the book will create 
a sensation; . . in any caseit is the.most notablecontributionto literature 
which has come from an American pubhsher for many years; and fine as the 
accomplishment is, 'The King in Yellow' is large in promise. One has a 
right to expect a great deal from an author of this calibre." 

Times- "The most eccentric little volume of its (little) day. 'The King in 

Herald Yellow' is subtly fascinatino:, and compels attention for its style 

and its wealth of strange, imaginative force." 

New Xork "Mr. Robert VV. Chambers does not have a system to work up 
Times to ; he has no fad, save a tendency to write about the marvelous 

and the impossible; painting pictures of romance that have a wild inspira- 
tion about them. Descriptive powers of no mean quality are perceptible in 
this volume of stories." 
The Ne-w York " Mr. Chambers has a great command of words ; he is a good 
"World painter. Hissituationsaremostdelifately touched and some 

of his descriptions are exquisite. He writes like an artist. He uses colors 
rather than ideas. . . The best drama in the volume means madness. The 
tenderestfancy is asad mirage. . . ' The King in Yeilow ' is a very interest- 
ing contributidh to the present fund of materio-mysticism. . . To read 
Mr. Chambers' little book is to escape from the-actual on poetical wings." 
Minneapolis "They have a mysterious, eerie air about them that is apt ta 
Tribune stimulate the reader's curiosity." 

Cleveland "It is wondrous strong, dramatic, full of color, weird, uncanny. 
Gazette picturesque, and yet a gem of exquisite colonog, dreamy, sym- 

bolic, exciting." 

Detroit Journal " ' The King in Yellow ' cojajieis attention." 

Denver "Treated in a most fascinating wayl Weird, myRtdioos. pOWtTi 
Times full" ->~». i~ 

PerSaie by all Booksellers, or sent an. reesipt of ffics by the fttoluntlfc. 
^p•, 'fBNNYSON NBB11.X. Pbicasro; N©^ ^<x%. 




FORT 
FRAYNE 



A NEW NOVEL OF 

fipmy Life in the floPthmest. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. U.S.A., 

Author of "The Colonel's Daughter," "A 
Wartime Wooing." 



J2MO. O-OTH, $1,25. 



NEELY'S INTERNflTlONftL LlBRftRY. 



Captain King is probably the most popular American novelist of to-day. He alwaye 
lias a good Btury to teil and tells it with epirit. There ia no lack of climaxes, of strong 
situations, of dramatic incidents. The reader feels the author's delight In his own stirring 
story, and Is carried on by the thrilling movement of the plot, to the end, 

Captain King's novels have been sold by the hundreds of thousands. He Is known 
everywhere, and it Is because he does not disappoint his readers. He gives them enter- 
taining, exciting stories that are always full of surprises and end happily. 
BfewYoirlfc "The Captain has done many good things. He has a facile pen— too 
Herald facile, I sometimes think— and tells a story In a way to excite the 

admiration of boys aud stir the blood of old men. He knows how to handle Incldents, 
and does It with skill. I like to read him, and If I had twenty or thirty boys I should 
buy this book for their delectation." 
Barlinsrton "Captain Cbarles King always has a good story to tell and tells It with 
Free Press spirit. The reader feels the author's delight in his own stirring plot. 

His novels have been sold by the hundreds of thousands, because he does not disap- 
point the public. ' Fort Frayne ' is fully as exciting as anything that he has yet pub- 
lished." 
Boston "A brisk, bright, military tale, with plenty of movement and It 

dvening: (n-azettp relates to exciting Incidents at a northwest army post, a couple 
of decades ago. The personages who figure in the narrative stand out distinctly from 
Its pages aud the descriptions are exceedingly graphic." 
Stoaton "Written from memory of the lost mauuscrlpt of a drama play to which 
Olobe others contributed. Most of its actiou Is in Wyoming. Garrison soclete-, 

soldiers and Sioux Indians, make the scene brilliantly descriptive of army life. The 
plot is somewhat sensational but it is entertaining every moment. 
Oregronian "A story of modern Indian warfare and modern love affairs In a Wyo- 
ming fort, and is full of Interest, aud lively interest." 
milTpaukee "A typical King story, entirely in Ills customary vein and fully as In- 
Journal terestlng as any he has written- well constructed and full of admlr- 

able incidents. Captain King makes this story the medium of a defense of the army 
method of dealing with Indians, or rather a criticism on the Government system of 
treating the wards of a nation and, indeed, he makes out a strong case for the army." 
ilVeefely "Done with his acknowledged skill. The work is probably one of the 

IVlsoonsln best of the many army stories that he has given the reading world. 

Breezy and exciting throughout. 
Oeiiver "Pleasant reading, pure and wholesome. "While the plot of this tale la 

Republican not materially dinereut from the others of this writer. It holds the 
Interest of the reader, and the garrison tragedies, love scenes and comedies are painted 
with the brush of one who sketches from life, and few writers excel Captain King In 
the realistic picture of battle scenes." 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Fublishtr^ 

F. TENNYSON NEBLY,- Chicago, New York. 



EMILE ZOLA. 

12 MO. CLOTH $1.25. 
(Sleely's International lilbrary.) 



KvangeUcal 

Me8Beng;er 

Indianapolis 

News 

Cumberland 

Presbyterian 

Review 

Harrisbnrg: 

Telegram 

Detroit News 

Toledo 

Blade 



" Zola writes with his usual vivacity. Some of his deserlp- 
tlons are remarlvably vivid and Impressive." 
"Emile Zola's latest book ' Lourdes,' is one of the most re- 
markable that he has written. There is life in every page." 
"Original in conception, brilliant in execution, vivid, lucid, 
meditative, and pathetic to a degree rarely equaled in 
the realm of romance." 

" ' Lourdes ' ought to be read. It Is a wonderful bit of word 
picturing." 

" The work Is admirably done." 

"A surprise in its conception, and, for that matter, In its 
execution. It is from first to last intensely realistic, and yet 
there is absolutely nothing to shock i the most sensitive reader's moral 
thought." 

Detroit "'Lourdes' is beyond question his best-wi'itten book, a 

Journal model of powerful and poetic narrative, brilliant In style, 

inform and in color." 
Boston " M. Zola gives us most of the elements of art: his pages 

Herald teem with life-actual, visible, palpitating. The whole work 

is masterly." 

" This work excites the gravest curiosity and interest and 
furnishes much food for thought." 

"Zola is the prince of realists and this work Is the most char- 
acteristic, the most thrilling, the most powerful of Ills works." 
"It is strong and dramatic." 



Albany- 
Journal 
Living 
Church 
Golden Rule 
Portland 
Transcript 
Church 
Union 



" ' Lourdes ' is the production of an artist with whose master 
hand we are famUiar." 



"The narrative is very strong, very pathetic, very painful, 
and the reader is both glad and sorry when it closes.^' 
Western Christian Advocate "It is a picture drawn by a master hand." 
Salt Lake Tribune " It is a wonderful work, and its fame is richly deserved." 
The "The book is a deep and suggestive study, touched with allot 

Interior Zola's marvellously graphic powers of portraiture and 

portrayal and deduction. 



A nONK OF CRUTA, 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 

13 no. CLOTH $1.25- 

(Neely's International Library.) 

This will prove a story of thrliiing Interest. It is written In the old melo- 
dramatic style. There are dramatic situations and bursts of passion. A monk 
forgets his religion for the love of a woman, a man kills a man, and, finally, 
the woman kills the monk. The awful secret on which the story hinges is 
dimly hinted at, but carefully concealed up to the njoment of the thrilling de- 
nouement. It is a book that will be received by readers with open arms. 
Buffalo "The chief criticism to pass upon the story is that there 

Express is too much of it. Three books Instead of one could be 

made of the material it contains." 
Nashville Banner " A story of thrilling interest." 

Ftr Sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Publisher 
W. TENNYSON NEELY, Chicago, New York. 




BILL NYE'S WRITINGS 

New editions. Each volume contains a biograpliical sketch 
of the author, together with some of his latest saying's, with 
new cover designs and portraits of the author from late 
photographs. 

Bill Nye's fieniarkg. over 500 pages, fully illustrated, 
issued in Neely^s Library of Choice iiferatiwe, paper 
50 cents, cloth $1.50. 

The Funniest of Books. 
"It will cure the blues quicker than the doctor and at \air 
the price. "—iV. Y. Herald. 

Laugh and Grow Fat. 
A collection of the best writings of this great author. It 
is the funniest of books. Bill Nye needs no introduction. The 
mention of the book is enough. 

" I have passed through an earthquake and an Indian out- 
break, but I would rather ride an earthquake without saddle 
or bridle, than to bestride a successful broncho eruption." — 
Bill Nye. 

"Age brings caution and a lot of shop-worn experience, 
purchased at the highest market price. Time brings vain 
regrets and wisdom teeth that can be left in a glass of water 
over night."-~BiU Nye, 

Wye and Riley's Wit and Humor (Poems and 
Tarns), fully illustrated, issued In Neely's Popular Li- 
brary, paper 25 cents, cloth $1.25. 

Bill Nye's Sparks, issued in Neely's Popular Library, 

Daper 25 cents. 

Tot sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by tlie Fublisiier, 

F.TENNYSON NEELY, 

IMFraTH AvB., 254 Fkanklw St., 

Hkw Yobk. -, Chioaoo, 



Neely's History ttParliament ol Religions 




RELIGIOUS 
CONGRESSES 

AT THE... 

COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 



AUTHENTIC, 
RELIABLE, COMPLETE, 
IMPARTIAL, 
NON-SECTARIAN. 

A Fascinating Story. 
A Book of Universal Interest. 
A Companion of the Scholar. 
Of the areatest Value for 
Reference. 

Illustrated with full-page half- 
tone engravings. 

Complete in one volume of over 
1,000 pages. 

Compiled from original manu- 
scripts and stenographic re- 
ports. A thorough history of 
thegrandest achievement and 
the most important event In 
modern religious history. 

..THE WORK EMBODIES.. 

Origin of the Parliament of Religions. 

Biographical sketches of Dr. John Henry Barrows and President C. C. Bonney. 

Froceedings of the meetings of the Parliament. 

Speeches and addresses delivered and essays and papers read at the sessions oi 

the noted gathering. 
A lucid explanation of the Great Religions of the earth. 
The beliefs of the various Religious Denominations. 
Narrative as to manygatherings held in connection with the Parhament. 
A genera] review of the Religious Congresses, with a condensed report of the 
various daily proceedings, addresses, papers, and speeches during the entire 
denominational sessions, '"oth day and evening. 
Opinions of eminent Divines in regard to the Parliament. 
Influence of the Parliament upon the Religious Thought of the world. 
A complete index, rendering all subjects at once available. 

John P. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois.— This is one of the highest achieve- 
ments of human civilization. 

Frederlct €r. Bromberi;, Commissioner from Alabama to the World's 
Columbian Exposition, It is invaluable as presenting a body of statements of 
religious beliefs and creeds. 

JHadelime Vtoton Dahlgren, Washington, D. C— The Parliament of 
Religions, whose s.pirit and purpose wag the study of all beliefs, presented a spec- 
tacle of unequalled moral grandeur. Your work is of superior interest. 

'WfUlam Drysdale, Cranford, N. J.— The Parliament of Religions 
strengthens one's faith in the real brotherhood of man. But without your report 
of the proceedings its influence may have been woefully limited. Nc thinking 
man should be uninformed of the opinion of so important a represen.rtive body — 
and on this great subject the man who does not think must be incapable ol 
thought. 

Complateinonelargevolumeof overlOOOpages. Fully illustrated. Two volumes in on«. 
Ootavo Cloth, Gold Side and Back ^^2.50. Full Sheep, Library Style $4.50. 

far Sale ty all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Puilither, 
V. TBNNYSON NBELY. ddeasFO. Haw York. 




Mf\STER 



AND.. 



MfVN 



By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI 

Buckram, Oblong, with Half- yj , ^f\ 
tone Portrait of Author as rticef 0[Jcts. 
Frontispiece. 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS writes an admirably appreciative introduction 
to tiie translation from the original Russian of Count Leo Tolstoi's little 
story of Master and Man. But it is not a little story in its spirit, as all know 
who know anything of the author. The eloquent reality of the picturesque bit 
of life here portrayed has in its every word the charm emanating from all doings 
of such a life as Tolstoi's, but this proves in the end the least part of the tale. 
The purpose of the author in its quiet, unobtrusive denouement, is marvelously 
effected m its consistency with truth. The beauty of the whole thine lies glow- 
ing purely, in silence, without comment or need of comment. The beauty 
which opens out from one simple, unexpected act of an apparently selfish man is 
radiant mdeed. The awakening of self to the delight of love for one's fellow- 
men is in this little tale so eloquently pictured that one's satisfaction is only 
equaled by one's delight in the author's action. It is a rare piece of work, a 
gem of radiant color. It is a glorification of the small things of life which makes 
visible their inherent beauty and use. In this one small book is revealed the 
all of life, essentially. 

Indianapolis "Is really a masterful work: masterful because of the art 
Journal which out of simple and rough materials, makes a powerful 

and impressive story. There is no love or romance in the story and no 
brightness. It is a picture of hard, real life, stripped of all blandishment. 
The moral of the story is brotherly love; and it teaches the Gospel as 
preached and practiced by Tolstoi." 
Cleveland "Master and Man is a terrible reproach against the relations 

Gazette between the 'hireling and he that hires.' A lesson in human 

brotherhood. \ . aile the Man served the Master for pay, both were miserable; 
when the Master served the Man for love, both were happy." 
Nebraska " One of the most powerful of the dramatic sketches penned 

State Journal by the great Russian gentleman." 

Cincinnati "The story illustrates the innate goodness of the human 

Commercial heart. It describes the gradual triumph of the spirit of love 

over that of sordid selfishness." 
Indianapolis "This latest effort of Tolstoi's must be read to be appre- 
Trlbune elated." 

Denver '* None of Tolstoi's more pretentious works are exciting more 

Kepublican enthusiasm among literary people than this simple little 

story. It has already been translated in most European languages, and 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold in book form." 
National *'A rare character sketch. A picture drawn from life, and 

Home Journal true to life in every detail." 

Buffalo "There is one thing in the story (hat you will not fail to 

Express recognize, that is— a calm breadth betokening great power. 

The story has the note of inevitableness." 
San Francisco " Told with all the Russian novelist's great power. As a 
Chronicle story it is simple, clear and powerful." 

Bxchangre "'Master and Man' has been lauded as 'Tolstoi's master- 

piece,' *a g[reat drama of the race,' 'a sublime divination,' 'natural and 
realistic in its pictures.' " 

for Sale iy all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price ty the PmMtktr, 

V. TBNWyaON NBELY^ Cailoago. New Yoik. 




• DISCHARGE YOUR DOCTOR! 



HOW TO LIVE. 
WHAT TO EAT. 
THE WAV TO COOK IT. 

DR. CflRLIN'5 

UNIVERSAL 

RECEI7T 

RAAIT «J£F/iniLY 

MEMORIAL EDITION. 

This wonderful compendium of practlciil luforinatloii, pertaining to every 
orancn or bocial and Domestic Economy, embraces, all that every mother and 
nouspkcener need Icnow. It gives general rules In regard to the proper selection 
ot food, the bestmanner otpreparlngsame, what should and should NOT be used 
under certain conditions, and all ba,s.xl on the excellent medical Instructions also 
given. NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 

REDUCE YOUR DOCTOR BILLS. 

This book Is so arranged, written and Illustrated, that it saves many times its 
costto the purchaser every year. Thebest treatment m the world within the reacn 
01 all. The purchaser of Dr. Carlln's Physician Invests his money at 1000 ner cent, 
interest. Index of Syinptoms. Index of Diseases. List of MeaiclrVs, their 
properties, how to prepare them and how to administer them . 



AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE." 

It will Save Many Times Its Cost In One Tear. 
If your child ia alck, consult it. If you are worn out. It suggests a remedy. If you 
want to start a garden, it tells you how. If your husband is out of sorts, it will tell 
you what he needs. If you need help In your cooking, nothing is better. If any- 
thing goes wrong in your household affairs, 

OLD DR. CARLIN KNOWS ALL ABOUT IT, 

and explains so you can make no mistake. 
The work is voluminous in all its details, and written in such a way as to be 
readily understood by all. Any case of ordinary sickness is fully treated, and such 
remedies suggested as are easily obtainable and at small cost. 



DR CARLIN needs no indorsement. Born in Bedford. England, he 
acquired a reputation second to no physician in that country, which is a grand rec- 
ord. His grandfather, father and several brothers were eminent doctors, indicat- 
ing a peculiar fitness of the family in this direction. His practical knowledge was 
01 wicTe scope, much of which he has em bodied in this great and indispensable book. 

BOUND IN HANDSOME CLOTH, GILT SIDE AND BACK, 
ALSO ENAMEL HERCULES MANILLA COVER. 

Keg. Subscription Price, $5 00. Orders Solicited. Special Terms to AgentA. 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, 



CHICAGO, 



PUBLISHER. 



NEW YORK 



" CORNER STONES OF CIVILIZATION." 

Be Unton Goilege FraGiicai Lectures 



fl 



I 



(BUTTERFIELD COURSE) 

npHE PRACTICAL 
* LECTURE COURSE, 
now in progress at Union 
College, has attracted wide- 
spread attention on account 
' ' of the value of the lectures 

and the great ability of the 
lecturers. 

The demand for these 
lectures has prompted the 
^ J I Trustees of Union College 

I 1 1 1 to authorize -their publica- 

Ition with a view of the con- 
I J ' tinuation of the course. 

L. — ^^-. - Arrangements have 

-,5^ijjj^!^L— been concluded for pub- 

* lishing the lectures in vol- 
umes as delivered, the college participating in the proceeds from the, 
sales, which amount will be placed at the disposal of the Trustees. 

The first volume ontains the following lectures ; 
"West Point; Its Purpose, Its Training and Its Results," GEN. P. S. MICHIE 

Dean of tlae Faculty, West Point. 
"Some Inside Views of the Gubernatorial Offi-ce," 

EX-GOV. ALEXANDER H. RICE 
" Military Law, Martial Law, and the Suspension of the Writ of Habeas Corpus," 

LIEUT.-COL. JOHN W. CLAUS, U. S. A. 
"American Diplomacy," - - - HON. FREDERICK W. SEWARD 

Assistant Secretary of State, Lincoln's Administration. 
"Politics and the Duty of the Citizen," - HON. THOMAS F. BAYARD 

U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 
"Architecture," ..... MR. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 
"IsElectricity Energy or Only Matter?" - - - ALBON MAN, Ph.D. 
" Brains and Muscles • Their Relative Training- and Development," 

GEN. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, late Surgeon-General U.S.A. 
"The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph," - EX-GOV. ALONZO B. CORNELL 
"Wealth and Its Uses," - . - - MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 

"Banking and Currency," - HON. HENRY W. CANNON 

Chase National Bank. 

"Roadi," COL. FRANCIS V. GREENE, late U.S.A. 

" The Postal Service of the United States," - HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 

Late Postmaster-General U. S. 

Full Octavo, Cloth, $3.00 per vol. 

J^er SaU by all Booksehers, or sent on receipt o/ Pricey by.ihe Puhlishtr^ 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, Chicago ; New York. 



Mrs. John Q. Carlisle's 
Kentucky 
Cook Book 

Being a collection of Recipes never before published. 








Collected by... 


Mrs. 


John Q. Carlisle, 


Mrs. 


Walter Q. Qresham, 


Mrs. 


General Crook, 


Mrs. 


W. A. Dudley, 


Mrs. 


Qrover Cleveland, 




and others. 







Dedicated 

to the. 

Women 

of.. Kentucky 



It contains about 500 valuable Cook- 
ing Recipes. Printed on Enamel 
Paper, Bound in White Vellum Stamp- 
ed in Gold, with Chrysanthemum 
Design, Edition de Luxe, $1.25. 



OR. CARLIN'S RECEIPT BOOK AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 
Cloth, $1.60, Paper, 60 cts. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 315 Pages. Paper, 26 cl«. 
PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 999,999 Facts. 208 Pages. Paper, 26 cts. 

Pot SaU by all Bookselkrs, or sent on receipt of Price 6y the PuHishe* 
W. TBNNYSON NBELT, qhlcago, New Torlc 



Father 
Stafford 



BY 



ANTHONY HOPE. 

The Most Remarkable of Mr. Hope's Stories. 




Neelu's Prismatic Libraru. Buckram, ant top, 75 «*s. 



Minneapolis "This story is in the genuine Hope style, and for that 

Tribune reason will be widely read." 

Public Itedger "'Father Stafford' is extremely clever, a bold priva- 

Philadelphia teer venturing upon the high seas." 

Qa.n Prancisco "It is a good story, the strong parts of which are the 

Chronicle conflict between love and conscience on the part of 

a young Anglican priest. The charm of the book, however, lies in the brisk- 
ness of the dialogue, which is as finely finished as any of Hope's novels. 
Nashville " ' Father Stafford ' is a charming story. The whole book 

Banner sustains the reputation that Anthony Hope has made, 

and adds another proof that as a portrayer of characters of sharp distinctness 

and individuality, he has no superior." 
Mvening "A writer of great merit. . . . Mr. Hope's work has a 

Wisconsin quality of straightforwardness that recommends it to 

readers who have grown tired of the loaded novel." 
pbillipsbarg "This is considered by his critics to be one of the strong- 

Journal est, most beautiful and interesting novels Mr. Hope has 

ever written. There is not a dull line in the entire volume." 
Amnsement "Tfie dialogue is bright and worldly, and the other char- 

Gazette acters do not suffer because so prominent is the hero; 

they are well drawn and quite out of the ordinary." . 
Vanity, "A very interesting narrative, and Mr. Hope tells the 

jVetr York story after that fashion which he would seem to have 

made peculiarly his own." 
Kansas City "There is something more than the romance of the action 

Journal to hold the reader's mind. It is one of the author's 

best productions." 
IBvery Saturday, "Anthony Hope is a master of dialogue, and to his art in 
S^lgin, 111. this particular is due the enticing interest which leads 

the reader on from page to page." 
Sebrew " The strife between the obligation of a vow of celibacy 

Standard and the promptings of true love are vividly portrayed 

in this little book. ... It contains an admirable description of English 

ooantry life, and is well written." 
Boston Daily "It has enough of the charm of the author's thought and 

Globe ' style to identify it as characteristiCt and make it very 

pleasing." 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Publisher, 
F. TENNYSON NEBLY. Ohlcaffo, New York. 



Manna Wasiiinotoii 
■ ■ • Cook Book. 

H GOniPEHDIUm OF COOKEBY 

... AND . . . 

RELIBBLG RECIPES. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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315 Pages.— 13mo. OU Cloth cover, . . 50 Cts. 

=^=^^^^^^^^ Paper, (Neely's Popular Library,) - S3 " 

Over 1,000,000 copies of this popular and valuable book have been sold. A 
most comprehensive work, giving all the minute details pertaining 
to its subject. Contains hints and suggestions from the best housewives 
of our land. An indispensable adjunct to every culinary department. 




The PEOPLE'S ^ 
Reference Book 



999,999 FACTS OF USE 

= TO EVERYBODY. 



Paper Cover, 

Neely's Popular library, 85c. 



This is an invaluable book of ready reference, applicable to almost every 
nosSb I nd^st?™! and domestic requirement. It gives mformationenabUng 
Snf to meet everv-dav emergencies intelligently and promptly. Compiled 
?romthf best Steal and other authorities. So indexed that any required 
item can bf instantly found. No other similar book in the market to com- 
pare with it for efficiency and value. 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receift of Price by the Publisher, 
■a TUKTMVRnti NEEL.Y. ChlcasTO. New York. 



rii6 Union G0II6U6 rracilcal Leciures 




(BUTTERFIELD COURSE.) 



FOUNDED BY 



Gen'l Daniel Butterfield. 



'THE BUTTERFIELD 
^ PRACTICAL LECTURE 
COURSE, now in progress 
at Union College, has at- 
tracted widespread atten- 
tion on account of the value 
of the lectures and the great 
ability of the lecturers. 

The demand for these 
lectures has prompted the 

1|| __ I Trustees of Union College 
1' --___::; — I to authorize their publica- 
'■—^ tion with a view of the con- 
tinuation of the course. 
Arrangements have been concluded for publishing the lectures in 
volumes as delivered, the college participating in the proceeds from 
the sales, which amount will be placed at the disposal of the Trustees. 
The first volume will contain the following lectures: 

"West Point; Its Trainine and Methods," GEN. P. S. MICHIE 

"Politics and the Duty of the Citizen," - HON. T. F. BAYARD 

U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 
"Electricity," - - - - MR. ALBON MAN 

"Diplomatic Service of the United States," K IN. FRED W. SEWARD 

Asst. Sec'y of State, Lincoln's Administration. 
" Duties of a Governor not in the Statutes," EX-GOV. A. H. RICE 

of Massacliusetts. 
"Wealth and Its Uses," - - MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 

" Currency and Banking," HON. HENRY W. CANNON 

" Martial and Military Law," COL. CLOUS, Professor at West Point 

"Brains and Muscle; Their Relative Training and Development," 

GEN. W. A. HAMMOND 
"Architecture," - MR. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 

"The Postal Service of the United States " GEN. THOMAS L. JAMES 

Ex-Postmaster General, U. S., Garfield's Administration. 
■'The Development and Use of the Electrical Telegraph," 

EX. GOV. A. B. CORNELL 
"Roads," - - - COL. FRANCIS V. GREENE 

Pull Octavo Cloth, $3.00 per Vol. 

P<ir Salt by aU Beohsellers, or sent on receiti of Price by the PubHfhe'.\ 
B. TEJNNYSON NKBLY, Chicago, New Yoi*. 



Remarks by Bill Nye 




The Funniest ol Books 



"It will cure the blues quicker 
than the doctor and at half the 
pT\ce."—New York Herald. 

Over 500 Pages 
150 Illustrations 



Octavo Cloth, $1. 



50 



Also 

Enameled Hercules 



Manilla Coversr 506. 

..Laugh and Grow Fat.. 

A collection of the best writings of this great author, most 
profusely illustrated, with over 500 pages. It is the funniest 
of books. Bill Nye needs no introduction. The mention of 
the book is enough. 

"I have passed through an earthquake and an Indian out- 
break, but I would rather ride an earthquake without saddle or 
bridle, than to bestride a successful broncho eruption." — Bill Nye. 

"Age brings caution and a lot of shop-worn experience, 
purchased at the highest market price. Time brings vain 
regrets and wisdom teeth that can be left in a glass of water 
over night." — Bill Nye. 



SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. 192 Pages. Paper, 25cts. 

POEMS— Jamet Whitcomb Riley. YARNS— Bill Nye. 203 Pages. | p^"'^; |l-25 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Publtshtr, 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, Chicago, New York. 
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Dr. Carlin'S.. 

Universal 

Receipt 

Book 

and... 

Familu FtiusiGlan 

..MEMORIflb EDITION.. 






HOW TO LIVE... ...WHAT TO EAT 

THE WAY TO COOK IT. 



Octavo, 600 pages, bound /N 
in handsome cloth, gilt /h| EO 
side and back, . . . *K*»0" 



Also enameled 
manilla cover, 



Hercules Ef/\ r*^"C 



J&\ 'HIS compendium of practical information, pertaining to every branch 
^ * of Social and Domestic Economy, embraces that which every mother 
▼ and housekeeper should know. It gives general rules in regard to the 
proper selection of food, the best manner of preparing, what should and should 
NOT be used under certain conditions, and all based on the excellent medical in- 
structions also given. No family should be without it. 

This book is so arranged, that it saves many times its cost to the purchaser 
every year. The best treatment in the world, within the reach of all. Index of 
Symptoms. Index of Diseases. List of Medicines, their properties, how to pre- 
pare them, and how to administer them. If your child is sick, consult it. If 
you are worn out, it sug^gests a remedy. If you want to start a garden, it 
tells you how. If your husband is out of sorts, it will tell you what he 
needs. If you need help in your cooking, nothing is better. 

The work is voluminous in all its details, and written in such a way as to 
be readily understood by all. Any case of ordinary sickness is fully treated, and 
such remedies suggested as are easily obtainable and at small cost. 

MRS. JOHN G. CARLISLE'S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 315 Pages. Paper 25 cts. 

PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 999,999 Fads. 208 Pages. Paper 25 cU 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent on receipt of Price by the Publisher^ 
R TENNTSON $JEELY. Clh^'^j^.o-o. New YorlE- 




In ili6 — ^ 

Dao 01 Mm 

H IRoinance 
By J. A. STEUART 

Author of "Kilgroom; a Story of 
Ireland," etc. 

12 IVvO. CLOTH, - $1.36 

Neelv-s Intcrnational Libhakv 



Ijoiiclon Qlol>e "There Is not a dull 'lage. Narrative and descrlntive po\rer of a 
high order Is shown in all, and the tale as ii whole will be voted striking and absorb- 
ing In the extreme." 

National Observer "The author has not been afraid to break new ground. The 
story moves. It carries the reader on from pa^e to paste under the Influence of an 
excitement which rarely fails, and it leaves him at the end a little breathless per- 
haps, but in no sense exhausted. To say this is to say that Mr, Steuart has succeeded 
In his object." 

l>ally Telegraitt "A good, honest, wholesome novel. In the ranks of our new 
school of romance the author deserves to find a prominent place." 

IVorld "A bold and stirring story, full of color, incident and strife." 

Sun "A splendid story. The book must be read in its entirety to Ije fairly appreciated. 
It raises its author to a high rank among contemporary novelists. 

Observer "A book to read and to enjoy." 

Court Journal "An altogether exceptional book. Full of romance and excite- 
ment. Well written and of unflagging interest from the title page to the end." 

Author "Has succeeded in giving his tale an almost breathless realism, and if it la 
success to drive his reader on from page to piige until one reaches the last, he has 
certainly succeeded." 

St JanieK Budget " It is a mrong, stirring and attractive story, promising well 
for what Mr. Steuart may give us In the future." 

Iilverpool Pout "Mr, Steuart has a lively and flowing style. His Invention is never 
at fault and his book may safely be put in the hands o! the juveniles." 

St. Paul's "Abookof this kind cannot be too highly recommended." 

lilterarr "World ""Wiiether Mr. John Steuart sat down to the task of writing a 
novel that should as far as bounty of adventures goes, out-Stevensou Stevenson, out- 
Wevman Wevraaii out-Haggard Haggard, we cannot pietend to say; but whatever 
his Intentions may have been, it is quite certain that the author y elds to no Indi- 
vidual of this trio in administering to his readers a dose of events stirring enough to 
make old blood run with the impetus of youth. 

Onardlau "Exceedingly good." 

Cincinnati Times-Star " It Is not lacking In exciting adventures and pictur- 
esque descriptions." ;,.,„. . .^ 

Denver Times "The mind reverts to Weyman and Haggard and Stevenson in the 
reading of this story." 

Cincinnati Tril>ane "Told In good style and Intensely Interesting," 

Dailv Union "Itls as wild as a story of Rider Haggard's but not as barbaric, for It 
deals with people we know something about, and the Interest is more closely sus- 
tained on account of its human quality." 

State Register " This is probably one of the most Interesting and exciting taloe ol 
adventure now in print." 

Public Opinion "Bubbling over with action and no lack of Imagination. 

WaaliTiUe Banner "The reader, is given no chance to skip, so rapidly do the thrlU- 

"l„c[ Incidents follow each other. The story belongs to the liuried treasure class. It 
luiiigs well together and there Is no effort at melodramatic effect. 

/■«• Sale by all Bookstllers, or sent on receifl of Price by the Publishtr, 
V. TENNYSON NEELY, Chicago, New Yotk. 
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Dao 01 Batiie 



B IRomanc? 



By J. a. STEU. 



^r 



Author of "Kilgroom; a Story of 
Ireland," etc, 

12 MO. CLOTH, - $1.35 

NccLV's International Library 



liOudon Globe "There Is not a dull page. Narrative aud descriptive power of a 
high order Is shown In all, aud the tale as a whole will be voted striking and abaort- 
ing In the extreme." 

?fatlonal Observer "The aathor has not been afraid to break newground. The 
story moves. It carries the reader ou from page to page under the Influence of an 
excitement which rarely fails, and it leaves hlra at the end a little breathless per- 
haps, but in no sense exhausted. To say this is to say that Mr. Steuart has succeeded 
in his object.*' 

Daily Teleg^ram "A good, honest, wholesome novel. In the ranks of onr new 
school of romance the author deserves to find a prominent place." 

World "A bold and stirring story, full of color, Incident and strife." 

Sun "A splendid story. The book must be read In Its entirety to be fairly appreciated. 
It raises its author to a high rank among contemporary novelists. 

Observer "A book to read and to enjoy." 

Court Journal "An altogether exceptional book. Full of romance and excite- 
ment. Well written and of unflagging interest from the title page to the end." 

Autlior "Has succeeded in giving his tale an almost breathless realism, and if it la 
success to drive his reader on from page to page until one reaches the last, he has 
certainly succeeded." 

St, James Budg^et "It is a strong, stirring aud attractive story, promising well 
for what Mr. Steuart may give ue In the future." 

liiverpool Post "Mr.Steuarthasalivelyand flowing style. His Invention Is never 
at fault and his book may safely be put In the hands of the juveniles." 

St. Paul's " A book of this kind cannot be too highly recommended." 

r.iterary "World "Whether Mr. John Steuart sat down to the task of writing a 
novel that should, as far as bounty of adventures goes, out-Steveuson Stevenson, out- 
Weyman Weyman, out-Haggard Haggard, we cannot pretend to say; but whatefer 
his Intentions may have been. It is quite certain that the author yields to no indi- 
vidual of this trio in administering to hla readers a dose of events stirriug enough to 
make old blood run with the impetus of youth." 

Onardlan "Exceedingly good." 

Oinclnnati Times-Star " It is not lacking In exciting adventures and pictur- 
esque descriptions." 

Denver Times "The mind reverts to Weyman aud Haggard and Stevenson in the 
reading of this story." 

Cincinnati Tribune "Told In good style and Intensely iuterestiog." 

Ikaily Union "It Is as wild as a story of Rider Haggard's but not as barbaric, for It 
deals with people we know something about, aud the interest is more closely sua- 
taiued on account of Its human quality." 

State Aeg;lster "This Is probably one of the moat IntereBtlng and exciting talos of 
adventure now In print." 

Public Opinion "Bubbling over with action and no lack of imagination." 

Nasbville Banner "The reader Isgiven no chance to skip, so rapidly do the thrlU- 
inglncldentfi follow each other. The story belongs to the Duried treasure class. It 
hangs well together and there is no effort at melodramatic effect." ^ 

P0r Sale by all Booksellers y or sent on receipt of Price by the Publisherr 
F. TENNYSON NEBLY, Chicago, New Y<Mrk. 



All Sensible People 



npRAVEL BV 



THE 



U1ADIAN PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

WHEN THEY ARE QOINO 

To the Pacific Coast 

The marvelous Canadian Rockies, BanS National Park, 
The Lakes in the Clouds, The Great Glacier of the Selkirks 
and the Fearsome Cafion of the Fraser. 

To Alaska 

By steamer from Vancouver, through a wonderful Inland 

Channel. 

I To Japan and China 

By the twin-screw steamships, " Empress of India,'" 
"Empress of Chma," " Empress of Japan," Vancouver to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

To Australasia 

By the Canadian-Australian R. M. Steamship line, calling 
at Honolulu, H. I., Suva, Fiji, and Sydney, Australia 

OR 

AROUND THE WORLDi 



Guide Books and all Information on Application f.c 

V SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. SMEEHY, II Fort Street, W , Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. LEE, 232 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 111. 

W.' R. CALLAWAY, Soo Line, Minneapolis. Minn. 

a. W. HIBBARD, South Shore Line, Marquette, Mich. 
M. M. STERN, Chronicle Bldg . San Francisco. Cal- 

Or to D. MCNICOLL, Passenger Traffic Managei. 

MONTOCAL 




Bottled climate may be the 
coming cough cure, — Colo- 
rado climate at so much per ounce. 
^S Even then it would be simpler to 
fit lungs to climate than climate to 
lungs. That is being done daily. 
Asthma, bronchitis, la grippe, influ- 
enza, are cured at home by Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral, for 50 years the stand- 
ard remedy for colds and coughs. 



